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PEEFAOE, 


The  writer  of  these  pages  had  occasion, 
some  years  since,  to  peruse  the  discussions  in 
Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a  Seat  of 
Government.  He  afterward  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  New  York  and  Maryland 
Historical  Societies,  which  was  published  in 
"Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,"  and  went 
through  two  editions  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  other  works  on 
Washington  that  he  has  been  induced  to  think 
a  new  edition  in  an  abbreviated  and  more  pop- 
ular form  would  be  acceptable,  in  connection 
with  other  articles  and  selections  which  have 
been  published  at  various  times  in  the  "  Knick- 
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erbocker    Magazine,"   and    "New   York    Ob- 
server." 

Thougb  not  a  guide  book,  a  perusal  will,  it 
is  believed,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a  visit 
to  "Washington. 
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THE  KEBELLIOK 


The  Great  Rebellion  will  invest  Washing- 
ton City  with  far  more  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  than  it  has  heretofore 
possessed.  Though  no  battle  may  have  been 
fought  there,  the  scenes  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre  at  the  opening  of  the  war  will  occupy 
the  very  first  pages  of  the  historian's  record ; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people  repaired  to  look  upon  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,  and  form  their  first  and  most 
lasting  impressions.  There,  too,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  soldiers  were  first  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  camp  life,  and  of  drill ;  and 
there  probably  much  the  larger  number  will 
have   been   gathered   into   the   hospitals,   and 
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either  gone  forth  to  remember  forever  the  sceiie 
of  their  suffering,  or  been  borne  away  to  graves 
which  their  children  will  come  to  look  upon. 

The  fields  where  fierce  conflicts  have  taken 
place,  will  each,  no  doubt,  be  visited  with  pe- 

'  culiar  interest ;  but  attention  will  be  divided 
among  the  number,  while  some  of  those  of 
greatest  note  will  be  most  accessible  from  Wash- 
ington ;  and  every  man  who  has  served,  will, 
on  his  way,  stop  to  point  out  to  his  companions 
the  place  in  the' Capitol,  the  Treasury,  or  other 
edifice,  where  he  first  spread  his  blanket  upon 
the  floor  of  stone  ;  or  to  revisit  the  grass-grown 
fort  where  he  braved  the  storms  of  winter ;  or 
the  place  where,  with  fifty  thousand  others,  he 

^passed  in  review. 

II. 

APKIL,  1861. 

Who  that  was  on  the  spot  will  ever  forget 
the  days  he  passed  between  the  fall  of  Sumter 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Kew  York  Seventh  regi- 
ment ?  First  came  the  startling  account  of  the 
attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops  at  Baltimore 
— then  a  long  suspension  of  all  news — no  cars 
came  or  went — no  mails — no  telegraph — noth- 
ing but  rumors  of  the  wildest  kind,  l^ow  we 
were  told  of  an  immense  Rebel  force  coming  to 
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Alexandria;  "the  rolling  stock  on  the  rail- 
road "  had  "  all  gone  to  bring  them  up ;  "  their 
mortars  had  been  planted  on  Arlington  heights, 
the  city  was  to  be  shelled,  the  public  buildings 
blown  up,  and  the  place  left  a  ruin  that  the 
North  might  find  it  useless  to  fight  for,  and  the ' 
South  be  saved  the  cost  of  defending  it,  yet  ob- 
tain all  the  eclat  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations 
which  the  capture  of  the  seat  of  Government 
could  afford.  The  uprising  of  the  North  was 
known,  but  the  troops — where  were  they? 
Now  it  was  reported  that  steamers  full  of  sol- 
diers were  coming  up  the  river,  and  hundreds 
of  spyglasses  were  pointed  from  the  housetops 
to  reveal  nothing  but  the  glassy  surface,  with 
scarce  a  ripple  or  a  sail  thereon ;  then  came, 
word  that  batteries  had  been  planted  at  the 
White  House  bluff,  commanding  the  channel, 
and  there  could  be  no  hope  from  water  trans- 
ports. Every  morning  the  question  was  anx- 
iously put,  whether  any  cars  had  come;  and 
every  evening  a  crowd  collected  round  the 
depot  to  greet  the  Seventh  regiment,  which  was 
now  at  Perryville — now  at  Annapolis — then  at 
the  Junction — would  certainly  be  here  to-night 
— then  to-morrow — until  at  last  many  began  to 
think  it  was  a  myth.  An  alarm  of  famine  was 
raised :  no  supplies  could  come  in  from  Mary- 
land or  Yirginia ;  provisions  of  all  kinds  were 
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bought  up  at  extravagant  prices,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  grocers,  who  refused  credit  to 
'anybody ;  and  families  were  put  on  short  allow- 
ance, as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  siege,  until  the 
Government  announced  that  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  salt  meat  had  been  stored  to 
support  a  hundred  thousand  persons  for  ninety 
days.  Long  trains  of  wagons  and  carts  trav- 
ersed the  streets  at  night,  carrying  arms,  am- 
munition and  food  to  the  Patent  Office,  the  Post 
Office,  the  Treasury  and  the  Capitol,  while  the 
arches  in  the  basements  of  the  two  last-named 
buildings  were  filled  with  firewood  and  other 
materials  as  barricades  for  musketry.  The 
three  or  four  batteries  of  regular  troops,  which 
Jiad  been  ordered  on  before  the  war  began,  were 
kept  constantly  on  the  move,  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  picket  duty ;  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  horsemen  were  seen  galloping  from 
General  Scott's  headquarters  in  every  direction, 
as  if  on  the  most  urgent  errands :  while  many 
of  the  strangers  in  the  city  formed  a  company 
to  watch  at  the  IN^avy  Yard  bridges  by  night. 
In  almost  every  street  the  raw  militia  of  the 
District  were  being  drilled,  with  much  distrust 
as  to  their  loyalty.  All  this  was  new,  unlike 
anything  ever  before  seen  by  the  lookers  on, 
and  consequently  far  more  alarming  than  when, 
at  a  later  day,  they  were  surrounded  by  two 
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hundred  thousand,  for  whose  advent  they  had 
been  gradually  prepared.  Property  holders  be- 
came objects  of  pity,  under  the  impression  they 
mostly  entertained  that  their  interests  were  be- 
coming worthless — only  "  dwelling  places  for 
the  bats  and  the  owls."  Ordinary  business  was 
neglected,  and  people  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
walk  the  streets,  looking  anxiously  in  each 
other's  faces  for  words  of  cheer  and  comfort, 
hardly  daring  to  ask  questions  lest  they  should 
hear  of  some  new  alarm.  Some  tried  to  look 
cheerful,  but  the  efibrt  was  too  apparent.  A 
few  boldly  expressed  the  confidence  they  felt  in 
the  power  and  determination  of  the  JSTortk,  but 
were  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  by 
those  who  reasoned  that  the  South  was  pre- 
pared, but  the  JSTorth  was  not,  and  who  had  so 
long  seen  the  former  carry  every  point,  that 
they  could  not  realize  the  possibility  of  her  fail- 
ing now.  One  report  had  it  that  a  plan  was 
on  foot  by  the  secession  mob  to  fire  the  town 
in  many  places  at  once,  and,  in  the  confusion, 
make  it  an  easy  conquest  to  an  armed  mob 
from  Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  Some,  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits,  fled  from  the  city  by 
every  vehicle  they  could  command  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices ;  others,  obliged  to  remain, 
scarcely  slept :  but  these  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  for  the  majority  seemed  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  await  the  result  as 
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calmly  as  possible,  satisfied  that  they  could  do 
nothing  to  change  it.  A  conviction  very  gen- 
erally prevailed  that  all  hope  for  the  Union  was 
gone,  and  that  those  who  had  been  friends  were 
now  turned  to  foes,  engendering  in  every  man 
a  distrust  of  his  neighbor. 

in. 

AFTER  THE  TROOPS  ARRIVED. 

When  the  Seventh  regiment  actually  did 
arrive,  those  who  saw  them  marching  up  the 
Avenue  one  morning,  could  hardly  credit  their 
senses.  Some  waved  handkerchiefs,  many  wept 
for  joy,  and  those  of  secession  proclivities  look- 
ed on  in  silence,  or  sneered  at  them  as  "  mere 
boys."  But,  as  day  after  day  new  regiments 
made  their  appearance,  astonishment  was  de- 
picted on  every  countenance,  and  many  of  the 
hitherto  silent  ones  suddenly  discovered  they 
had  been  good  Union  men  from  the  start.  A 
new  excitement  now  arose.  Everybody  wished 
to  see  the  fresh  arrivals, — the  Avenue  became 
the  scene  of  a  daily  spectacle,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  use  of  so  wide  a  street  for  military 
evolutions  began  to  be  realized.-  Every  pub- 
lic building,  every  warehouse  was  filled  with 
troops.  *'  There  are  twenty-five  thousand  men 
here,  the  city  is  safe,"  was  the  general  remark, 
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and  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  Every  afternoon 
thousands,  including  beauty  and  fashion,  went 
out  on  the  Fourteenth  street  road  to  see  the 
Seventh  regiment  parade  at  Camp  Cameron. 
The  reviews  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  at  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Twelfth  New  York  at  Frank- 
lin Square,  the  Seventy-iirst  New  York  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  the  Marines  at  the  BaiTacks, 
also  drew  together  admiring  crowds.  Stran- 
gers began  to  come  in  to  see  the  show,  children 
were  everywhere  seen  playing  at  soldiers  in  the 
streets — the  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  offi- 
cer-beanx,  and  the  strains  of  music  from  the 
numerous  military  bands.  There  seemed  to  be 
one  continual  drum-beat.  People  were  awak- 
ened by  the  reveille,  walked  with  measured 
tread  during  the  day,  and  were  lulled  by  the 
tattoo  at  night.  All  seemed  more  like  a  grand 
gala  season  than  a  serious  work  of  war. 

Ere  a  month,  another  change  had  taken 
place.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
were  now  collected  in  camps,  which  dotted 
every  vacant  space  around  the  city.  Among 
the  residents  the  novelty  had  passed  away,  and 
immense  processions  scarce  attracted  notice ; 
while  the  ears  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
music,  that  the  most  melodious  sounds  were 
hardly  heard,  and  the  drum  and  life  were  as 
much  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  noise  of  the 
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omnibuses  to  an  old  IN^ew  Yorker.  Every  hotel 
was  full,  every  house  occupied.  All  manner  of 
tradesmen,  chiefly  in  the  sutler  line,  had  taken 
possession  of  stores  and  shops.  Property  hold- 
ers began  to  feel  encouraged,  or  at  least  to 
think  they  were  to  have  one  more  chance  before 
the  "owls"  came  in.  The  broad  sidewalks 
could  scarcely  accommodate  the  throngs,  while 
the  intemperance  and  vice  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  an  army  was  only  too  apparent. 

Grand  reviews  now  took  place  on  the 
"  Champ  de  Mars,"  over  by  the  Alms  House, 
and  more  people  visited  that  unpopulated  part 
of  the  town  in  a  day,  than  had  been  there  be- 
fore in  fifty  years.  The  Long  Bridge,  the 
Chain  Bridge,  Tenallytown,  and  the  road  to 
Alexandria  became  objects  of  intense  interest. 
But  there  was  no  gala  look  about  it.  There 
was  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  indeed,  but 
the  reality  was  brought  home  to  all, — the  fact 
that  serious  conflict  was  at  hand. 

And  soon  came  the  results,  when  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying  and  the  stragglers  from  Man- 
assas came  in  by  thousands,  and,  for  a  few  days, 
agony  and  disorder  took  the  place  of  parade 
and  drill.  People  had  not  yet  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  horrors. 

But  they  did  become  accustomed  even  to 
that,  when  the  next  summer  found  Washington 
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one  vast  hospital,  when  the  whole  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Square,  Douglas  Row,  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, the  City  Hall,  many  churches,  the  Patent 
Office,  the  Capitol,  and  numerous  country 
houses,  were  filled  with  the  sick  and  the  wound- 
ed, friends  and  foes  together,  when  those  who 
had  previously  acted  as  belles  were  called  to  act 
the  part  of  nurses,  and  the  resources  of  the  be- 
nevolent all  over  the  country  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost. 

This,  too,  soon  became  an  old  story,  and 
men  spoke  of  the  thousands  in  hospital  with 
scarcely  more  concern  than  they  had  previously 
talked  of  hundreds.  In  future  years,  when  all 
this  becomes  matter  of  history,  they  will  won- 
der at  the  apathy  with  which  they  gazed  upon 
the  scene,  and  perhaps  realize  in  some  degree, 
how  it  was  that  the  French  Revolutionists  be- 
came so  inured  to  the  work  of  terror,  that  they 
danced  in  the  prisons,  in  sight  of  the  tumbril. 

lY. 

WHAT  THE  SOLDIERS  THOUGHT. 

And  what  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  military  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  state  of  sus- 
pense— after  the  fall  of  Sumter — a  couple  had 
walked  along  the  Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  in- 
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tensely  depressed  by  the  long  faces  and  anxious 
looks  they  encountered  on  either  hand.  Gaz- 
ing on  the  unfinished  dome,  one  of  them  re- 
marked in  a  most  desponding  tone,  "  I  wonder 
if  it  will  ever  be  finished !  "  "  Yes,  Ma'am  !  " 
was  the  immediate  reply,  coming  from  a  senti- 
nel hitherto  unnoticed,  who  was  standing  on 
the  terrace  above.  He  was  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  which  had  passed  through 
Baltimore  on  the  16th  April,  and  had  seen  the 
first  blood  shed  in  the  war.  That  this  man 
should  feel  so  confident  of  his  position,  was,  as 
it  were,  a  rebuke  to  us  civilians  for  our  want  of 
faith,  and  the  incident  served  to  reassure  those 
to  whom  it  was  related. 

An  officer  of  a  regiment  which  was  after- 
ward quartered  in  the  Capitol,  said  that  some 
of  the  men  were  much  surprised  to  find  opera- 
tives at  work  upon  that  edifice.  "We  had 
hastened  hundreds  of  miles  to  protect  this 
building,  and  when  we  arrived  we  found  men 
fluting  columns  and  carving  cornices,  as  if  there 
were  no  thought  of  danger ;  and  it  was  really  a 
pleasant  thing  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  creak 
of  the  derrick,  as  it  seemed  to  show  that  those 
on  the  spot  and  in  power  did  not  despair  for 
the  Republic ; "  when  afterward  it  was  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  work,  one  of  the  officers 
requested  that  it  might  be  continued  until  his 
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men  went  away,  as  some  of  them  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  bad  omen  for  the  future. 

A  majority  of  the  soldiers  visited  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  when  they  came  to  defend 
it,  and  most  of  them  experienced  a  sensation  of 
intense  disappointment  as  they  marched  up  the 
dusty  Avenue,  and  saw  so  little  that  was  in 
keeping  with  their  ideas  of  a  city,  as  formed  by 
the  contrast  with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
'New  York.  For,  although  they  did  not  expect 
to  see  a  great  city,  they  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  place,  as  far  as  it  went,  would  show 
something  more  in  keeping  with  the  public  edi- 
fices than  the  scattered  and  cheap  brick  struc- 
tures which,  to  a  great  extent,  predominate. 

"  Hardly  worth  defending,  except  for  the 
eclat  of  the  thing,"  said  one.  All  understood 
perfectly  well  the  importance  of  the  place  as  the 
repository  of  archives,  and,  therefore,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Government ;  but  few  seemed  to  at- 
tach any  interest  to  it  as  the  city  founded  by 
Washington,  entirely  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, and  identified  in  all  its  interests  with  the 
Union.  Most  of  them,  like  the  sentinel  of  the 
Capitol,  felt  that  the  national  pride  was  involv- 
ed in  retaining  and  defending  it  against  attack, 
and  some  probably  felt,  like  him,  that  our  self- 
respect  as  a  people  called  upon  us  to  finish  the 
works  we  had  begun,  or  at  least  not  to  be  de- 
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terred  irom  doing  so  by  a  minority  of  our  own 
people.  But  little  they  thouglit  of  its  past  his- 
tory and  associations.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Our  country  has  grown  so  rapid- 
ly that  most  men  have  had  their  thoughts  upon 
the  future  rather  than  the  past,  and  very  natu- 
rally measured  the  value  of  everything  by  ma- 
terial interests,  having  little  time  to  indulge  in 
sentiment  when  working  for  bread.  Those  who 
read  history  may  become  posted  as  to  the  most 
important  events  which  have  attended  upon 
our  rise  and  progress  ;  but  few  read  the  details 
of  any  one  event,  as  they  are  to  be  found  only  in 
official  reports,  or  Congressional  proceedings. 

The  establishment  of  a  seat  of  Government 
was  a  most  important  event,  and  excited  more 
dissension  and  sectional  bitterness  than  any  oth- 
er topic  except  that  of  slavery;  and  yet  who 
eared  to  read  those  long  discussions  after  the 
subject  was  finally  settled,  and,  when  other  top- 
ics were  still  pending  which  threatened  the  very 
life  of  the  nation.  Even  those  living  on  the 
spot  had,  until  of  late  years,  hardly  any  infor- 
mation concerning  those  debates  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  capital ;  and  some  of 
the  oldest  citizens  were  unable  to  explain  to  the 
stranger  the  particular  reasons  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  site,  and  to  the  peculiar  plan 
which  was  adopted;  why  the  streets  were  so 
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varied,  the  public  buildings  so  separated,  and 
where  those  buildings  were  intended  to  be. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  had  not  been 
known  on  this  subject,  for  we  should  not  then 
have  had  the  whole  design  marred  by  the  blun- 
dering of  ignorant  commissioners  or  the  rivalry 
and  stupidity  of  architects.  The  large  reserva- 
tions in  front  and  around  the  Capitol,  which 
must  now  be  repurchased  at  great  cost,  would 
not  have  been  given  away, — the  ground  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac  would  have  been  a 
park  instead  of  a  common, — the  executive  of- 
fices would  have  been  ranged  along  the  South 
side  of  that  park,  on  the  way  to  the  President's, 
and  the  Treasury  would  not  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  hide  its  own  beauties  and  shut  out  the 
White  House  from  all  the  radiating  streets. 
Washington  would  have  been  far  more  attract- 
ive to  the  stranger  had  the  suggestions  of  its 
founders  been  taken  into  consideration.  In 
fact,  these  suggestions  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirely forgotten,  none  of  the  commissioners  of 
public  buildings  having  regarded  it  as  any  part 
of  their  duty  to  preserve  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Washington,  and  L'Enfant,  En- 
dicott,  or  Latrobe,  further  than  they  were  actu- 
ally adopted  by  Congress. 

Among  the  thousands  who  are  called  to 
Washington  there  are  many  men  of  taste  and 
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reflection,  who,  in  their  abundance  of  leisure, 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  curiosity  excited  on 
these  points,  and  much  good  will  result  there- 
from, in  leading  to  the  enlightenment  of  legis- 
lators and  secretaries,  and  the  correction  of  the 
errors  which  have  been  committed. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  such  a  place  for  a  capital,  it  is  prob- 
able that,  if  the  present  troubles  are  ever  heal- 
ed, Washington  will  continue  to  be  the  seat  of 
Government,  since  much  greater  difficulties  ex- 
ist in  the  way  of  a  change  than  may  at  first 
thought  be  supposed. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  started 
there  by  recent  events,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  lead  to  more  judicious,  as  well  as 
rapid  systems  of  improvement,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  place  more  comfortable  to  the  temporary  so- 
journer, and  more  worthy  the  capital  of  a 
great  nation. 

V. 

WHAT  THE  OLD  COITGRESS  DID  ABOUT  A 
SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
sessions  of  Congress  were  held  according  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  or  the  convenience 
of  members  from  different  sections  required, 
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at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York, 
Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New  York. 
During  this  time,  there  appears  to  have  been 
great  anxiety  and  rivalry  amongst  the  different 
States,  for  the  honor  of  having  this  distinguish- 
ed body  in  their  midst.  New  York  tendered 
the  town  of  Kingston  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment ;  Rhode  Island,  Newport ;  Maryland,  An- 
napolis ;  Yirginia,  Williamsburgh. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1783,  Congress  had 
been  insulted,  at  Philadelphia,  by  a  band  of 
mutineers,  which  the  State  authorities  were  un- 
able to  quell.  On  this  occasion  they  adjourned 
to  Princeton,  where  they  held  their  sessions  in 
the  hall  of  the  College  ;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  recent  disturbance,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  a  permanent  seat  of  Government  was 
taken  up,  and  continued  to  be,  at  intervals,  the 
subject  of  discussion  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  only  light  upon  these  dis- 
cussions, is  to  be  obtained  from  the  numerous 
resolutions  offered ;  the  votes  taken  on  which 
indicate  that  the  question  lay  between  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  or  those  of  the  Potomac, 
"  near  Georgetown."  On  the  30th  October, 
1784,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Congress,  at 
Trenton,  and  after  a  long  debate  an  ordinance 
was  passed,  appointing  three  commissioners 
with  full  power  to  lay  out  a  district  not  exceed- 
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ing  three,  nor  less  than  two  miles  square,  on 
the  banks  of  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  not 
more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the  falls 
thereof,  for  a  Federal  town.  Thej  were  au- 
thorized to  purchase  soil,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  erecting  and  completing,  in  an  ele- 
gant manner,  a  Federal  house,  President's 
house,  and  houses  for  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  War,  Marine,  and  Treasury  ;  that,  in 
choosing  the  situations  for  the  buildings,  due 
regard  be  had  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
States,  with  lots  for  houses  for  the  use  of  their 
delegates  respectively. 

These  commissioners  never  entered  upon 
their  duties,  whether  for  lack  of  appropriations, 
or  because  of  the  numerous  attempts  which 
were  made  to  repeal  the  act,  or  to  substitute  the 
Potomac  for  the  Delaware,  does  not  appear. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1787,  we  find  Massa- 
chusetts, N^ew  York,  Yirginia,  and  Georgia  vot- 
ing for,  and  'New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  against  a  proposition  of 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Yirginia,  that  the  Board  of  Treasu- 
ry take  measures  for  erecting  the  necessary 
public  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Con- 
gress, at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac  river,  so 
soon  as  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  town 
are  obtained. 
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AFTER  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  old  Congress,  no  doubt,  had  their  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  that  part 
of  Section  8,  Art.  I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district 
(not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers. 

This  Article  appears  to  have  been  assented 
to  in  the  Convention  without  debate.  In  the 
Virginia  Convention,  some  fears  were  expressed 
as  to  the  influence  to  be  exerted  by  a  spot  so 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  Government, 
under  the  apprehension  that  it  would  be  in  some 
measure  out  of  the  pale  of  law,  and  an  asylum 
for  political  criminals,  or  violators  of  State 
rights ;  but  the  clause  was  finally  acceded  to 
without  much  opposition. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  New 
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York  appropriated  its  public  buildings  to  the 
use  of  the  new  Government,  and  Congress  met 
in  that  city  on  the  6th  of  April,  1789.  On  the 
15th  of  May  following,  Mr.  White,  from  Yir- 
ginia,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  offer- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  ten  miles  square 
of  its  territory  in  any  part  of  that  State  which 
Congress  may  choose,  as  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Seney,  of 
Maryland,  submitted  a  similar  Act  from  that 
State.  Numerous  memorials  and  petitions 
followed,  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  I^ew 
Jersey  and  Maryland,  for  the  selection  of  a  site 
in  their  respective  States. 

The  resolve  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  was 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  requesting  the  co- 
operation of  Maryland  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
permanent  seat  of  Government  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ;  and  offering  in  that 
ease  to  "pass  an  act  for  advancing  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  applied,  in  such  manner  as  Con- 
gress shall  direct,  toward  erecting  public  build- 
ings, the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  on  their  part, 
advancing  a  sum  not  less  than  two  fifths  of  the 
sum  advanced  by  this  State  for  the  like  pur- 
pose." 
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On  tlie  receipt  of  the  Yirginia  resolution,  the 
Assembly  of  Maryland  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion, agreeing  to  cede  the  necessary  territory, 
and  to  furnish  seventy-two  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward the  erection  of  the  public  buildings. 

l^ew  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  gratui- 
tously furnished  "  elegant  and  convenient  accom- 
modations "  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  dur- 
ing tbe  eleven  years  that  it  was  located  within 
their  respective  limits,  as  appears  from  the  res- 
olutions passed  by  Congress  on  its  removal. 
They  had  offered  to  continue  to  do  so.  l^ew  Jer- 
sey offered  accommodations  at  Trenton.  The  citi- 
ziMis  of  Baltimore,  througb  their  representative, 
proposed  to  furnish  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings,  in  that  "  town,"  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  subject  came  up  for  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, on  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  select  a  site  which  should  be 
"  as  near  as  possible  the  centre  of  wealth,  of 
population,  and  of  territory."  Mr.  Lee  after- 
v.'-ard  moved  that  a  place  as  nearly  central  as 
a  convenient  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  an  easy  access  to  the  Western  terri- 
tory will  permit,  ought  to  be  selected,  and  es- 
tablished as  the  permanent  Seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  States."     Long  and  exciting  dis- 
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cussioiis  followed,  during  that  and  the  ensuing 
sessions,  on  the  various  resolutions  and  bills 
whicli  were  offered,  involving  great  bitterness 
and  sectional  jealous j. 

Almost  all  were  agreed  that  New  York  was 
not  a  suitable  place,  not  being  sufficiently  cen- 
tral. There  was  much  division  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania ;  Havre  de  Grace 
and  a  place  called  "Wright's  Ferry  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  Baltimore  on  the  Patapsco,  and  Con- 
nogocheague,  on  the  Potomac.  The  two  last 
were  almost  equally  balanced  for  some  time  in 
the  number  of  supporters.  It  was  remarked,  by 
one  of  the  members  for  Maryland  that  the  people 
of  the  State  were  in  the  situation  of  Tantalus, 
uncertain  which  to  prefer,  the  Susquehanna  or 
the  Potomac.  Mr.  Carroll  strongly  advocated 
the  latter.  Mr.  Seney  noticed  sundry  measures 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  which  evinced, 
he  said,  their  determination  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Susquehanna.  Mr.  Smith  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  Baltimore,  and  the  fact 
that  its  citizens  had  subscribed  $40,000  for  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  South  Carolinians  offered 
an  apparently  whimsical  objection  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  wit :  the  number  of  Quakers  w^ho,  they 
said,  were  eternally  dogging  the  Southern 
members  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation. 
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Others  ridiculed  the  idea  of  building  palaces 
in  the  woods.  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
thought  it  highly  unreasonable  to  fix  the  seat 
of  Government  in  such  a  position  as  to  have 
nine  States  out  of  the  thirteen  to  the  northward 
of  the  place,  and  adverted  to  the  sacrifice  the 
northern  States  were  ready  to  make  in  being 
willing  to  go  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Page  said  ISTew  York  was  superior  to  any  place 
he  knew  for  the  orderly  and  decent  behavior  of 
its  inhabitants. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1789,  Mr.  Good- 
hue, of  Massachusetts,  said  in  a  debate,  that  the 
eastern  and  northern  members  had  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  were  of  opin- 
ion that,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, Congress  should  fix  its  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Two  days  after,  a  resolution  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives, ''  that  the  permanent 
Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  at  some  convenient  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

On  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  efiect,  much  feeling  was  mani- 
fested by  the  southern  members,  and  particular- 
ly by  those  from  Virginia,  who  earnestly  con- 
tended that  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  was  the 
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most  suitable  location.  Mr.  Madison  thought 
if  the  proceeding  of  that  day  had  been  foreseen 
by  Virginia,  that  State  might  not  have  become 
a  party  to  the  Constitution.  The  place  where 
tlie  Seat  of  Government  should  be  fixed,  was  al- 
lowed by  every  member  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  "  The  future  tranquillity  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,"  said  Mr.  Scott, 
"  depended  as  much  on  this  as  on  any  question 
that  ever  had  or  could  come  before  Congress." 
Mr.  Fisher  Ames  remarked  that  "  every  princi- 
ple of  pride,  and  honor,  and  even  of  patriotism, 
was  engaged." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  ayes  thirty-one,  noes  nineteen.  It  was  amend- 
ed in  the  Senate  by  striking  out  all  that  part  re- 
specting the  Susquehanna,  and  inserting  a  clause 
fixing  the  permanent  Seat  of  Government  at 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  providing 
that  the  law  should  not  be  carried  into  effect 
until  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  individual 
citizens  of  the  same,  should  give  security  to  pay 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  employed 
in  erecting  the  public  buildings.  These  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  should 
continue  in  force  in  said  district  until  Congress 
should  otherwise  direct.  The  bill  was  then  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  and  the  consideration  of 
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the  amendment  of  the  House  was  postponed 
until  the  next  session.  Germantown,  therefore, 
was  actually  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  ;  but 
the  bill  failed  on  account  of  a  slight  amend- 
ment. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  a  bill,  which  had  long 
been  under  consideration,  was  amended  by  in- 
serting "  on  the  river  Potomac,  at  some  place 
between  the  mouths  of  the  eastern  branch  and 
the  Connogocheague."  A  motion  to  insert  Bal- 
timore instead  of  the  Potomac  was  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  23.  The  act  was  finally  pass- 
ed on  the  16th  of  July,  1790.  It  is  entitled, 
"  An  Act  establishing  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent Seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  the  word  "  temporary "  referring  to 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  were  to  hold 
their  sessions  until  1800,  when,  as  Mr.  Wolcott 
expressed  it,  "  they  were  to  go  to  the  Indian 
place  with  the  long  name,  on  the  Potomac." 

By  an  amendatory  act,  passed  March  3, 
1791,  so  much  of  the  act  as  requires  the  whole 
district  to  be  located  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  is  repealed,  and  the  President 
is  authorized  to  make  any  part  of  the  teiTitory 
below  the  said  limit,  and  above  the  mouth  of 
Hunting  Creek,  a  part  of  said  district,  so  as  to 
include  a  convenient  part  of  the  Eastern  Branch, 
and  of  the  lands  lying  on  the  lower  side  there- 
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of,  and  also  the  town  of  Alexandria,  provided 
ttat  no  public  buildings  be  erected  otherwise 
than  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 

YII. 
LOG  KOLLING. 

The  passage  of  the  act  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  species  of  log  rolling,  some 
of  the  Southern  members  having  been,  by  this 
act,  induced  to  vote  for  assumption.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  one  of  his  letters,*  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it.  It  will  he  observed  that  seces- 
sion was  talked  of  at  that  day. 

"  The  great  and  trying  question  (the  as- 
sumption of  the  State  debts)  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  high  were  the 
feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejec- 
tion, business  was  suspended.  Congress  met 
and  adjourned  from  day  to  day  without  doing 
anything,  the  parties  being  too  much  out  of 
temper  to  do  business  together.  The  eastern 
members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from 
South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gamblers 
in  these  scenes,  threatened  secession  and  disso- 
lution.— Hamilton  was  in  despair.     As  I  was 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Jefferson,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

448,  449. 
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going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in 
the  street.  He  walked  me  backward  and  for- 
ward before  the  President's  door  for  half  an 
hour.  He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into 
which  the  legislature  had  been  wrought ;  the 
disgust  of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor 
States  ;  the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their 
members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.  He 
observed  that  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that,  though  this 
question  was  not  of  my  department,  yet  a  com- 
mon duty  should  make  it  a  common  concern ; 
that  the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all 
administrative  questions  ultimately  rested,  and 
that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  sup- 
port, with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by 
him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been  lost 
by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that 
an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  some  of  my  friends  might  effect  a  change 
in  the  vote,  and  the  machine  of  government 
now  suspended  might  be  again  set  in  motion. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  subject,  and,  not  having  yet  informed 
myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew 
not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  sequenae ; 
that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a 
dissolution  of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage, 

I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
2* 
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consequences,  to  avert  wliicli,  all  partial  and 
temporary  evils  should  be  yielded. 

"  I  proposed  to  him,  however,  to  dine  with 
me  the  next  day,  and  1  would  invite  another 
friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  conference  to- 
gether, and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reason- 
able men,  consulting  together  coolly,  could  fail, 
by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion^  to  form  a 
compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The 
discussion  took  place.  I  could  take  no  part  in 
it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  circumstances  which  should 
govern  it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  that 
whatever  importance  had  been  attached  to  the 
rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States 
was  more  important,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be 
rescinded,  to  effect  which,  some  members  should 
change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  south- 
ern States,  and  that  some  concomitant  measure 
should  he  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them,. 
There  had  before  been  a  proposition  to  fix  the 
Seat  of  Government  either  at  Philadelphia  or 
at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac;  and  it  was 
thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for 
ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown  permanently 
afterward,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in 
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some  degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  ex- 
cited hy  the  other  measm'e  alone.  So  two  of 
the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but 
White  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  almost  con- 
vulsive) agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and 
Hamilton  undertook  to  carry  the  other  point. 
In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established 
over  the  eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of 
Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the  middle  States, 
effected  his  side  of  the  agreement,  and  so  the 
assumption  was  passed." 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  imme- 
diate agency  for  the  passage  of  the  act,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  those  who  advocated  the 
Potomac  side  of  the  question  were  without 
other  reasons,  which  were  certainly  plausible, 
if  not  conclusive.  They  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  place. 

YIII. 

DOGGEREL. 

The  Connogocheague  is  a  stream  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Maryland.  Much  sport  was 
made  of  this  name ;  in  fact  the  New  York 
papers  abound  in  squibs  and  doggerel  on  the 
subject.  In  one,  a  servant  girl,  after  announ- 
cing to  her  friend  that 
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"  Since  you  writ  us, 
The  congress  and  court  have  determined  to  quit  us. 

proceeds  to  describe  her  master's  indignation 
as  follows  : — • 

"  He  hopes  and  he  prays  they  may  die  in  a  stall, 
If  they  leave  us  in  debt  for  Federal  Hall. 
In  fact  he  would  rather  saw  timber  or  dig, 
Than  see  them  removing  to  Connogocheague, 
"Where  the  houses  and  kitchens  are  yet  to  be  framed, 
The  trees  to  be  felled,  and  the  streets  to  be  named." 

The  following  illustrates  the  feeling  which 
existed  in  relation  to  the  prominent  men  who 
took  part  in  the  debates  : — 

VIEGrNTA  TO   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dear  Sedgwick,  give  over  the  making  a  bother 
About  the  Potomac,  about  the  Potomac ; 

"We  speak  not  in  fun,  'tis  as  sure  as  a  gun 

You  there  shall  smoke  shoemack,  you  there  shall 
smoke  shoemack ! 

And  you,  Mr.  G-erry,  be  not  quite  so  merry 

About  Connogocheague,  about  Connogocheague ; 

For  your  dull,  punning  jeers,  your  mobs  and  your  fears, 
We  care  not  a  fig,  we  care  not  a  fig ! 

It  is,  sir,  at  Georgetown  that  you  shall  be  set  down, 
In  spite  of  your  canting,  in  spite  of  your  canting ; 

When  there  well  assure  you  of  your  hectic  to  cure  you ; 
No  more  of  your  ranting,  no  more  of  your  ranting  I 
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Ye  grave,  learned  asses,  so  fond  of  molasses. 
You're  fairly  outwitted,  you're  fairly  outwitted ; 

With  this  Georgetown  motion — oh  dear  1  what  a  potion — 
In  the  teeth  you'll  be  twitted,  in  the  teeth  you'll  be 
twitted  I 

You  talk  of  your  dying,  with  sobs,  and  with  sighing. 

If  you  go  to  Potomac,  if  you  go  to  Potomac ; 
But  the  Korth  we'll  confound,  when  we  send  you  home 
sound, — 
And  you  shall  smoke  shoemack,  and  you  shall  smoke 
shoemack  I 

MASSACHUSETTS   TO   VIEGINIA. 

Ye  Noddies !  how  noozled,  perplexed  and  bamboozled 

Are  ye  of  Potomac,  are  ye  of  Potomac ; 
Ye  had  better  be  found  at  your  homes  safe  and  sound 

A  smoking  of  shoemack,  a  smoking  of  shoemack ! 

The  Union  you'd  sever,  for  sake  of  your  river. 
And  give  up  assumption,  and  give  up  assumption ; 

There's  "White,  and  there's  Lee,  and  there's  Maryland  G., 
"Wise  men  all  of  gumption,  wise  men  all  of  gumption. 

Then  there's  Daniel  Carroll,  who  looks  like  a  barrel 
Of  Catholic  faith,  sir !  of  Catholic  faith,  sir ! 

He  swore  he  was  true,  but  the  bung,  sir,  it  flew, 

And  went  off  in  a  breath,  sir !  went  off  in  a  breath,  sir  I 

Virginia !  give  over  the  making  a  pother 
About  the  Potomac,  about  the  Potomac ; 

For,  although  you  have  got  it,  assumption  shall  rot  it. 
And  smoke  you  like  shoemack,  and  smoke  you  like 
shoemack  I 
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IX. 

SHOULD  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  BE  A 
COMMERCIAL  CAPITAL? 

This  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  debates  and  pamphlets  of 
the  day  (1789-1 Y90).  Madison  and  others  took 
the  negatiye  side.  They  argued  that,  if  Con- 
gress could  he  supposed  to  have  any  option 
about  exercising  the  power  of  exclusive  legisla- 
tion, given  in  the  Constitution,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  it. 
The  provision  was  suggested  by  the  history  of 
all  European  capitals,  as  being  essential  to  be- 
stow dignity  and  independence  on  the  Govern- 
ment. ^'Without  it,  not  only  the  public  au- 
thority might  be  insulted,  and  its  proceedings 
be  interrupted  with  impunity,  but  a  dependence 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Government  on 
the  State  comprehending  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  might  bring  on  the  national  councils  an 
imputation  of  awe  or  influence,  equally  dishon- 
orable to  the  Government,  and  dissatisfactory 
to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  The 
consideration  has  the  more  weight,  as  the  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  public  improvements  at 
the  stationary  residence  of  Government,  would 
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be  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  State,  and  would  create  so 
many  obstacle  to  a  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  still  further  to  abridge  its  necessary  in- 
dependence." * 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
trol in  a  large  commercial  community,  would 
be  found  in  the  mixed  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  many  elements  of  discord  which 
existed  there.  It  could  readily  be  foreseen  that, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  and  excitable  mercantile 
population,  such  disturbances  would  frequently 
occur  in  times  of  high  party  feeling,  or  during 
any  period  of  stagnation  in  business,  when  the 
unemployed  multitudes  could  easily  be  aroused, 
by  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  to  overcome 
all  opposition,  and  stay  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  check  such  influences,  would  impose 
upon  the  country  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  military  power  at  the  capital,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid,  it  being  no  part  of  our 
policy  to  keep  on  foot  a  large  standing  army. 
Another  reason  for  avoiding  a  seaport  city, 
would  be  found  in  the  greater  variety  and  im- 
portance of  the  local  objects  for  which  Congress 
would  be  called  upon  to  legislate,  to  the  neglect 
of  national  affairs;  and  in  the  apprehension, 
*  Federalist. 
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tten  generally  entertained,  that  the  local  ex- 
penditures and  influence  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, which,  in  themselves,  could  afford  no 
reasonable  ground  of  alarm,  might,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wealth  and  power  of  such  a  city, 
operate  greatly  to  the  injury  of  other  places. 
London  and  Westminster  were  mentioned  as 
cases  in  point ;  though  they,  unitedly,  sent  but 
six  members  to  Parliament,  tbey  had  more  in- 
fluence in  the  measures  of  Government,  by  their 
commercial  importance,  than  the  whole  empire 
beside.  It  would  become  a  favored  city,  and 
the  Government  funds,  largely  disbursed  there, 
would  give  it  advantages,  in  point  of  capital, 
possessed  by  few  others.  A  remark  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh  was  extensively  quoted,  "  that 
a  great  metropolis  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
heart  of  a  political  body — as  the  focus  of  its 
powers  and  talents — as  the  direction  of  public 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  as  a  strong  bulwark  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  or  as  a  powerful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  an  oppressor;"  and  it  had  come 
to  be  considered  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
prevent  our  capital's  becoming  the  latter,  would 
be  to  deprive  it  of  the  elective  franchise.  There 
were  obvious  reasons  why  those  who  lived 
under  the  immediate  shadow  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  exert  a  greater  influence  over  the 
country  by  their  votes  and  opinions,  than  the 
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same  number  who  lived  elsewhere.  Many,  at 
a  distance,  might  suppose  that  those  so  situated 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  scan  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  result  of  the 
election  would,  on  this  account,  be,  by  the  suc- 
cessful party,  heralded  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  while,  in  reality,  it  would 
become  the  seat  of  all  manner  of  rival  factions, 
in  which  the  officers  of  Government  would  min- 
gle, and  be  tempted  and  enabled  to  use  the 
power  in  their  hands  for  purposes  of  corruption 
with  more  facilities  and  less  fear  of  detection 
than  if  obliged  to  go  abroad  and  operate  in 
other  places.  The  city  should  never  be  brand- 
ed with  the  name  of  anyone  political  party,  but 
be  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  where  all  parties 
might  meet,  and  be  received  on  equal  terms  by 
the  residents. 

There  would  be  excitement  enough  attend- 
ant upon  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation, 
without  adding  thereto  the  turmoil  and  strife 
of  popular  elections.  Now,  would  any  great 
commercial  emporium  be  willing  to  give  up 
this  privilege,  considered  by  Americans  so  in- 
valuable, for  the  sake  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  midst  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  would 
it  be  desirable  that  they  should,  since  their 
voice  in  the  public  councils  would  be  important. 
There  would  necessarily  be,  in  all  these  places, 
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branches  of  the  Government,  such  as  custom 
houses  and  naval  stations,  which  were  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  in  any 
one  commercial  community. 

This  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  commercial  city,  probably  had 
reference  more  especially  to  a  seaport.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  discussions  on  the  other  branches 
of  the  subject,  that  the  location  was  not  regard- 
ed as  destitute  of  advantages  for  trade.  The 
objection  was  to  making  the  same  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  political  capital.*  Yet  the  plans 
subsequently  adopted  show  that  a  large  city 
was  expected  to  grow  up  around  the  residences 
of  the  Government.     Everything  was  on  a  scale 

*  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  some  former  remarks  on  this  subject,  says :  "I  doubt 
if  the  members  of  Congress  generally,  in  their  discussions  of  this 
subject,  looked  forward  to  a  great  commercial  city  as  the  new 
Seat  of  Government.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Washing- 
ton's anticipations  were  more  sanguine  than  events  have  justi- 
fied. He  early  entertained  very  large  and  just  ideas  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  West,  and  of  the  commercial  intercourse  that 
must  spring  up  between  that  region  and  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  central  position  of  the  Poto- 
mac as  affording  the  most  direct  and  easy  channel  of  communi- 
cation. Steamboats  and  railroads  have  since  changed  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  have  set  at  defiance  all  the  calculations  found- 
ed on  the  old  order  of  things ;  and  especially  have  they  operated 
on  the  destiny  of  the  West,  and  our  entire  system  of  internal 
commerce,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  possibly  fore- 
seen in  the  lifetime  of  Washington. 
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which  could  only  be  developed  to  advantage  by 
a  population  of  half  a  million,  and  great  indi- 
vidnal  wealth ;  and  such  communities  are  as 
liable  to  the  outbreaks  of  a  mob,  however  far 
inland,  as  any  npon  the  coast,  since  so  large  a 
population  must  always  comprise  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  people.  This  is  plainly  enough 
seen  in  the  case  of  Paris — a  city  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  creation  of  Government, 
having  been  selected  in  ancient  days  because 
the  island  on  the  Seine  was  more  easily  forti- 
fied. So  far  as  all  the  ordinary  elements  of 
growth  were  concerned,  Rouen,  farther  down 
on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river,  presented  far 
greater  advantages.  Yet  Paris  is  France,  and 
its  mob  have  again  and  again  overturned  the 
Government,  and  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Still  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any 
city  founded  on  the  same  position  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  would  ever  achieve  such  commercial 
as  well  as  political  supremacy  as  Paris. 

When  that  city  was  begun,  the  Government 
was  everything,  and  commerce  but  secondary 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  now  commerce 
is  everything,  and  Government  is  secondary. 
Then  the  island  in  the  Seine  offered  the  most 
secure  refuge  for  the  king  and  court,  and  where 
they  were,  all  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  of  the 
land  were  gathered,  and  around  them  congre- 
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gated  the  beginnings  of  arts  and  commerce, 
which  gave  the  city  a  start  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  In  more  modern  times  the  Spanish 
Government  undertook  to  establish  a  capital 
at  Madrid,  and  all  that  courtly  expenditures 
could  do  has  been  done,  yet  Madrid  is  behind 
other  places  in  the  kingdom  which  had  more 
natural  advantages.  The  utmost  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  city  on  the  Potomac  could  have 
expected,  must  have  been  that  it  would  in- 
crease by  degrees  to  be  a  large  inland  town, 
having  a  healthy  trade  and  manufacture,  yet 
not  so  important  in  that  regard  as  to  give  it  a 
supremacy  over  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
And,  although  they  may  not  have  anticipated 
anything  to  compare  with  the  luxury  and  splen- 
dor of  European  courts,  they  doubtless  over- 
estimated the  attractions  of  the  Government 
and  Congress  in  bringing  hither  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  retired  and  wealthy  of  other 
cities,  who  would  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  and  give  it  a  population  sui 
generis  as  it  were,  differing  in  its  attributes 
from  those  of  other  cities.  Constituted,  as  the 
country  is,  of  States,  in  many  respects  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  it  was  certainly  desirable 
to  avoid  giving  to  any  one  State  the  superior 
importance  which  it  might  have  derived  from 
having  the  commercial    as  well    as    political 
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capital  in  its  midst ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
there  seems  to  be  much  force  in  the  argument 
for  placing  the  capital,  wherever  it  should  be, 
under  the  national  control,  and  depriving  it  of 
the  elective  franchise. 

If  we  consider  the  extent  to  w^hich  party 
feeling  was  carried  in  the  canvass  that  imme- 
diately preceded  Mr.  Jefferson's  election,  when 
private  social  relations  were,  in  some  instances, 
almost  entirely  suspended  between  families  of 
different  political  parties,  we  can  realize  what 
serious  evil  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  at 
the  capital,  should  it  again  recur,  and  be  fostered 
by  continual  local  elections,  accompanied  with 
all  the  excitement  and  misrepresentation  which 
we  now  see  every  four  years  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  position 
of  public  officers  might  subject  them  to  annoy- 
ance and  insult  in  a  thousand  ways,  even  with- 
out actual  violence.  And,  from  similar  experi- 
ence, it  is  obvious  that  the  votes  of  those  in  the 
public  employ  might  be  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  the  Government,  so  that  there 
would  be,  in  reality,  but  little  freedom  of 
choice.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  absolute  con- 
trol in  Congress  has  never  been  questioned,  and 
few  have  ever  contended  for  giving  the  elective 
franchise. 
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These  two  tilings,  the  absolute  control  of 
congress,  and  the  absence  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise would  probably  in  any  community,  go 
far  to  insure  j^rotection  against  mob  influence ; 
and  just  as  far  in  the  commercial  capital  as 
in  any  other  large  city ;  under  such  checks,  a 
great  metropolis,  with  the  opportunities  it  ftir- 
nishes  for  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
for  acquiring  information  in  every  department, 
would  certainly  seem  likely  to  exercise  a  good 
influence  on  the  legislators,  and  to  prove,  in 
most  cases,  a  "  strong  bulwark  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,"  rather  than  "  a  powerful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  oppressor,"  to  borrow  the 
language  before  quoted  of  Sir  James  Macintosh. 

In  London,  or  rather  in  Westminster,  and 
in  Paris,  the  local  control  has  always  been  sub- 
stantially in  the  Government ;  bnt  both  places 
have  the  right  of  electing  members  of  the 
legislature,  which  could  not  well  be  denied 
to  cities  of  such  immense  importance ;  yet 
in  neither  country  has  the  great  influence  of 
these  capitals  excited  that  jealousy  which  would 
have  existed  had  the  nation  been  composed  of 
a  number  of  smaller  States,  each  claiming  in 
certain  things  to  be  independent,  and  a  rival 
of  the  others.  Every  Englishman  looks  from 
his  country  home  upon  London  as  the  centre 
of  everything.     Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
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content  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  tlie 
great  metropolis.  So  in  France,  every  French- 
man, however  highly  he  may  estimate  his  na- 
tive city  in  the  provinces,  points  with  pride  to 
Paris  as  indeed  the  concentration  of  all  that  is 
grand  and  glorious  in  France.  It  has  indeed 
been  the  focus  from  which  every  revolution  has 
begun,  but,  in  most  cases,  those  revolutions 
have  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  provinces, 
and,  where  that  was  not  the  case,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  similar  misgovernment,  or  ambitious 
military  chiefs,  they  would  have  taken  place, 
had  the  seat  been  anywhere  else  than  in  Paris  ; 
but,  even  admitting  that  the  leaders  of  the 
emeutes  found  stronger  allies  in  the  half-starved 
mobs  than  they  would  have  found  elsewhere, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  centralization  of 
power  at  Paris,  has  not  been,  on  the  whole,  of 
benefit  to  the  nation,  in  insuring  a  more  effi- 
cient Government  for  the  time  being. 

In  America  we  see  a  very  different  state  of 
things.  I^ot  only  is  the  country  many  times 
larger  than  France,  but  every  section,  not  to  say 
every  State,  has  from  the  earliest  period  had 
some  different  city  as  its  centre.  New  York 
is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  is  not  already,  the 
great  centre  of  finance  and  commerce  for  all ; 
but  its  progress  has  been  viewed  with  a  jealous 
^y®  by  tlie  neighboring  cities,  whose  trade  it 
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has  been  gradually  taking  away.  What  'New 
Englander  who  does  not  take  most  of  his  ideas 
along  with  his  newspapers,  from  Boston  ?  "Will 
the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware 
ever  cease  to  enlarge  upon  the  clean  streets,  the 
good  butter,  and  the  supremacy  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  Philadelphia  ?  The  Western  man  will 
dwell  in  like  manner  upon  the  wonderful  facil- 
ities for  continued  growth  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  the 
Southerners  have  always  felt  that  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  were  destined  to  take  the  lead, 
with  the  cotton  and  rice  of  the  one,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  other.  Does  it 
need  any  argument  to  show  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  reconcile  these  different  and  con- 
tending interests  to  the  concentration  in  any 
one  of  the  places  named  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  offices  and  the  enormous  patronage  of 
the  Government  ? 

Some  of  these  considerations  apply  to  State 
capitals,  which  have  too  frequently  been  select- 
ed with  reference  rather  to  centre  of  territory 
than  of  convenience.  The  residence  of  State 
officers  and  of  the  Legislature  at  such  a  town  as 
Harrisburg  or  Lansing,  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  place,  but  would  add  very  little  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Philadelphia  or  Detroit,  while  the 
State  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  the  change. 
The  executive  departments  of  the  State  Govern- 
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ments,  in  ordinary  times,  are  so  simple  in  their 
operations,  and  the  number  of  officers  so  small, 
that  their  influence  or  power  in  a  large  city  can- 
not be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  smaller  places  ; 
while  the  member  from  the  country  who  passes 
a  few  weeks  there  during  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, cannot  fail  to  have  his  knowledge  en- 
larged, so  as  to  legislate  with  more  discrimination. 
While,  therefore,  we  can  find  but  little 
weight  in  the  arguments  against  a  commercial 
capital  for  a  consolidated  nation,  or  for  a  State, 
we  do  not  well  see  how  a  commercial  capital 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  United  States, 
without  either  giving  it  undue  influence,  or  de- 
priving it  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  others. 

X. 

WHETHER  A  CITY  SHOULD  BE  FOU^-DED. 

Another  argument  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Potomac  site  was  that  it  was  highly  ex- 
pedient that  a  city  should  be  laid  out  expressly 
for  this  pui'pose,  so  that  there  w^ould  be  ample 
provision  for  all  public  edifices  for  centuries  to 
come.  It  is  true  that  abundance  of  ground  for 
the  public  buildings  could  have  been  at  that 
time  obtained  in  or  about  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more, but  they  would  have  then  been  eitlier  all 
concentrated  in  one  point,  and  somewhat  cir- 
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cumscribed  in  respect  to  room  and  choice  of  sit- 
uation ;  or,  if  more  scattered,  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  forming  that  appropriate  connec- 
tion between  them  which  would  be  essential  to 
unity  and  beauty  of  design ;  and,  after  all,  it 
would  be  a  mere  suburb  to  the  city.  Besides,  a 
thousand  objects  might  from  time  to  time  call 
for  the  erection  of  new  edifices,  which  could  not 
at  present  be  anticipated,  without  keeping  va- 
cant for  years,  at  great  loss  of  interest  to  the 
Government,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  city, 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  best  position,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  would  be  built  upon 
and  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  place 
that  increased  chiefly  in  proportion  as  the  sphere 
of  the  executive  department  was  enlarged,  the 
lots  of  ground  would  seldom  be  available  to  any 
individual  before  they  were  required  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  comparatively  trifling,  while  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  to  devise  a  plan  expressly  for  the 
public  accommodation,  to  which  purpose  every 
part  of  the  city  would  be  subservient. 

In  any  existing  city,  the  large  number  of 
men  of  wealth,  who  could  command  the  best 
positions,  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of  land 
to  a  degree  which  woald  render  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  officers  of  Government  to 
live  in  a  style  of  decent  respectability  suited 
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to  their  stations,  upon  the  moderate  salaries 
with  which  it  was  the  policy  to  commence  the 
Government,  and  which  were  called  for  at  all 
times,  as  well  to  diminish  the  attractions  of  of- 
fice, as  from  a  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
republican  institutions  ;  whereas,  in  the  absence 
of  a  preexisting  population,  a  style  and  fashion 
of  living  would  commence,  which  would  to  a 
considerable  extent  prevail  thereafter,  and  be 
conformed  to  by  the  more  wealthy  classes  who 
should  afterward  come  there  to  reside. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  arguments,  if  they 
have  any  force,  are  not  to  be  applied  to  times 
like  the  present,  when  the  exigencies  of  war 
overturn  all  plans  formed  in  time  of  peace. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  suggested  as  expedient 
.to  require  a  cession  of  soil,  as  well  as  of  juris- 
diction, under  the  idea  that  the  State  or  States 
would  find  it  an  object  to  purchase  the  terri- 
tory and  present  it,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
Government  in  their  midst ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  income  from  the  sale  of  lots  would 
furnish  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  public  edifices, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  place  ;  but  this 
was  pronounced  out  of  the  question  with  regard- 
to  places  where  any  considerable  population 
had  already  collected :  to  all  of  which,  Mr. 
Carroll's  remarks  in  regard  to  Baltimore  would 
apply.     "  He  believed  if  Congress   were   dis- 
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posed  to  fix  on  that  town,  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  tlie  State  ;  but  he  did  not  imagine  they 
would  agree  to  give  Government  a  property  to 
the  whole  town  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  other  parts  of  the  State  had  never  contem- 
plated making  Baltimore  a  compensation  for 
such  an  immense  property." 

In  selecting  a  place  not  previously  occupied, 
the  object  of  the  Government  would  be  accom- 
plished whether  the  States  conveyed  the  soil  or 
not,  since  the  cost  of  the  purchase  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

XI. 

WHERE    SHOULD    IT    BE? 

With  respect  to  position,  it  was  said  that 
while  a  central  point  should  be  preferred,  "  it  * 
ought  to  be  a  centre  uniting  convenience  with 
utility  ;  the  heart  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
propel  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  with  the 
most  equable  and  gentle  motion." 

There  is  no  common  centre.  Territory  has 
one  centre,  population  another,  and  wealth  a 
third.  The  centre  of  population  is  variable, 
and  a  decision  on  that  point  now,  might  estab- 
lish a  seat  of  Government  at  a  very  inconve- 
nient place  for  the  next  generation.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  in  this  country  with  re- 
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gard  to  territory.  With  the  rapid  increase  of 
States,  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  capital  every  fifty  years,  unless  we  antici- 
pated the  future  extent  of  our  country  by 
placing  it  where  it  would  be,  in  the  meantime, 
far  beyond  the  centre  of  population  and  con- 
venience. 

A  centre  of  wealth  is  open  to  greater  objec- 
tions.  The  centre  of  a  sea-coast  line  ought  to 
be  regarded  because  it  is  more  conveniently 
accessible,  has  more  wealth  and  more  people 
than  an  equal  area  of  inland  country.  Being 
more  liable  to  invasion  on  that  quarter,  Govern- 
ment should  be  near  to  protect  it.  It  is  also 
the  interest  of  the  back  country  to  have  the 
Government  near  the  sea,  to  inspect  and  encour- 
age trade,  by  which  their  abundant  produce 
will  find  an  export.  When  the  central  line 
between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
was  fixed,  no  person  in  the  western  territory 
had  ever  wished  anything  further  than  that 
congress  should  establish  their  seat  as  far  back 
on  this  line,  as  the  convenience  of  maritime 
commerce  would  allow. 

This  centre  of  a  sea-coast  line  falls  between 
the  rivers  Potomac  and  Susquehanna ;  the 
place  between  the  Potomac  and  Eastern  Branch 
would  admit  of  a  navy  yard,  and  was  yet  so 
far  inland  as  to  be,  in  some  measure,  protected 
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from  sudden  attack.  The  Potomac,  Will's 
Creek,  and  Yonghoganj,  could  be  connected  by 
canal  navigation,  and,  descending  the  latter, 
you  come  to  the  Monongahela,  which  meets 
the  Alleghany,  and  forms  the  Ohio.  Its  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  two  flourishing  inland  towns 
would  give  it  some  of  the  benefits  of  their  pros- 
perity, without  the  evils  before  mentioned  as 
incident  to  a  large  commercial  emporium ; 
since  the  inland  trade  would  bring  into  them 
a  different  class  of  population  from  that  which 
throngs  our  seaport  towns — one  accustomed  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  the  preservation  of  good  order.  This, 
too,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  security  against 
the  place  becoming  slavishly  dependent  upon 
congress,  giving  it  a  healthy  trade,  but  not  one 
which  would  supersede  entirely  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  presence  of  Government. 

The  growth  of  the  western  country  was 
anticipated,  and  depicted  in  glowing  colors  by 
some  of  the  members  of  that  day.  "If,"  said 
Mr.  Madison,  "  the  calculation  be  just,  that  we 
double  in  twenty-iive  years,  we  shall  speedily 
behold  an  astonishing  mass  of  people  on  the 
western  waters.  *  -^  *  ^e  see  the  people 
moving   from    the   more   crowded   to  the  less 

*  See  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  in  debate.     Gales  and  Seaton's 
Debates,  0.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  960. 
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crowded  parts.  The  swarm  does  not  come 
from  the  southern,  but  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  hives.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  every  part  of  America  receives  its 
due  share  of  population.  If  there  be  any  event 
upon  which  we  may  calculate  with  certainty, 
I  take  it  that  the  centre  of  population  will 
rapidly  advance  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
It  must,  then,  travel  from  the  Susquehanna,  if 
it  is  nov/  found  there — it  may  even  extend  be- 
yond the  Potomac — but  the  time  will  be  long 
first ;  and,  as  the  Potomac  is  the  great  highway 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  western  country,  attempts  to  remove  the 
seat  must  be  impossible." 

'^I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Yining,  ''to  the  House 
and  to  the  world,  that,  viewing  this  subject  in 
all  its  circumstances,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Poto- 
mac. I  wish  the  Seat  of  Government  to  be 
fixed  there,  because  I  think  the  interest,  the 
honor,  and  the  greatness  of  the  country  require 
it.  I  look  on  it  as  the  centre  from  which  those 
streams  are  to  flow,  that  are  to  animate  and  in- 
vigorate the  body  politic.  From  thence,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  rays  of  Government  will 
naturally  diverge  to  the  extremities  of  the 
Union.  I  declare  that  I  look  on  the  Western 
territory  from  an  awful  and  striking  point  of 
view.     To  that  region  the  unpolished  sons  of 
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earth  are  flowing  from  all  quarters — ^men  to 
whom  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  con- 
trolling force  of  Government,  are  equally  neces- 
sary. From  this  consideration,  I  conclude  that 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  is  the  proper  situa- 
tion." 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  these  remarks 
were  made,  the  Union  comprised  but  thirteen 
States ;  and,  probably,  no  one  anticipated  that 
the  number  of  States  would  double  in  fifty  years, 
whatever  might  be  the  population ;  but  the  cen- 
tre of  population  has  not  travelled  westward  as 
rapidly  as  many  suppose. 

According  to  a  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  Pat- 
terson, of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  1840,  the 
centre  of  population  was  then  in  Harrison  coun- 
ty, Yirginia,  thirty-eight  miles  south  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  five  miles  due  south  of 
Clarksburgh  —  being  twenty-one  miles  north 
of  Washington,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  west,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  miles  in  a  straight  line.  At  that  time 
the  average  progress  westward,  since  1790,  dur- 
ing each  ten  years,  had  been  about  thirty-four 
miles.  This  average  is  slightly  increasing ;  and 
if  we  set  it  down  at  fifty  miles,  it  will  require 
nearly  a  century  to  carry  this  centre  five  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Washington,  or  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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The  comparatively  small  importance  which 
was  attached  to  "  the  centre  of  territory,"  as  a 
criterion  by  which  to  select  a  capital,  will  strike 
many  with  surprise ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  oh- 
seryation,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  presenting  the 
importance  of  such  a  centre  in  what  he  thought 
the  most  prominent  point  of  view,  remarked 
that,  "if  it  were  possible  to  promulgate  oui' 
laws  by  some  instantaneous  operation,  it  would 
be  of  less  consequence  where  the  Government 
might  be  placed" — a  contingency  which  now 
seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  "  magic  wires  "  of 
Morse,  which  communicate  intelligence,  "not 
merely  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,"  but 
"  by  lightning  itself." 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  Calhoun  remarked,  "  that  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  the  Seats  of  Government  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  would  show  that  they 
very  rarely  occupied  a  central  position.  They 
were  generally  situated  on  a  frontier  that  was 
most  exposed,  near  to  those  places  where  the 
armies  would  be  required  to  be  encamped  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  against  invasion. 
Look  over  Europe.  Where  was  London  situ- 
ated? I^ear  the  southeast  frontier.  Where 
was  the  capital  of  France  ?  Far  from  central. 
Where  was  the  capital  of  Russia  ?  Upon  the 
3* 
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frontier;  and  the  same  locality  will  be  found  to 
prevail,  and  very  properly  so,  in  regard  to  capi- 
tals throughout  the  world.  And  if  it  were  true 
in  general,  it  was  eminently  true  in  respect  to 
our  confederation.  Our  capital  had  been  placed 
here,  very  wisely  in  his  judgment,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  always  continae  here  as  long  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  a  Seat  of  Government. 
If  it  were  removed,  the  change  would  proceed 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  more  central  position.  The  attend- 
ance of  members  might  be  found  inconvenient 
and  oppressive." 

Here  followed  a  defence  of  the  much  talked 
of  mileage  abuse. 

''  He  would  here  remark  that  there  was  a 
wise  provision  in  the  statute  book — a  provision 
for  the  allowance  of  mileage  to  members  for  the 
expense  of  travel.  As  long  as  that  law  pre- 
vailed, the  Representatives  of  the  most  distant 
quarters  would  stand  in  as  eligible  a  position  as 
those  of  the  nearest.  They  ought  to  be  paid  in 
a  proportion  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
travelled.  It  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  extent  of  the  intervening  distance  should 
be  paid.  Greater  distance  should  be  paid  a 
higher  rate ;  because  distance  distm-bed  all  social 
relations,  broke  in  upon  the  comforts  of  families, 
and  robbed  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  home,  it 
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should  therefore  be  liberally  compensated.  He 
was  convinced  that  no  one  here,  as  far  as  he 
was  individually  concerned,  desired  a  removal 
of  the  Seat  of  Government." 

Whenever  any  project  for  removal  has  been 
agitated,  as  was  often  the  case  after  the  war  of 
1814,  the  subject  was  fonnd  to  bo  surrounded 
with  embarrassment.  Where  should  it  go? 
All  the  great  cities  of  the  West  presented 
claims.  Should  Congress  govern,  wherever  it 
went?  Should  those  who  had  invested  at 
Washington,  upon  the  faith  of  the  language  of 
the  act  that  it  was  to  be  permanent  at  Wash- 
ington, be  indemnified  in  any  way  ? 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
arose,  and  since  the  era  of  telegraphs  and  rail- 
roads the  subject  has  been  dropped  by  common 
consent.  If  any  change  takes  place  now,  it  will 
be  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  nation. 
In  that  event  it  would  perhaps  be  too  far  south 
for  the  northern  section,  and  too  far  north  for 
the  southern. 

There  is  no  force  whatever  in  the  arguments 
recently  brought  forward  in  favor  of  a  change, 
based  on  the  cost  of  defending  it ;  for,  if  the 
Union  is  restored,  we  must  assum.e  that  a  neces- 
sity of  defending  against  our  own  citizens  will 
not  again  occur,  otherwise  the  restoration  can 
amount  to  nothing. 
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Let  us  hope  tliat  tlie  anticipations  of  its 
founders  may  be  realised. 

"  Capitoli  immobile  saxum^ 

XIl. 

HOW  THE  GROUND  WAS  BOUGHT. 

J^OTHiNG  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  agen- 
cy which  Gen.  Washington  had  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  the  act  establishing  "  the  resi- 
dence," as  it  was  sometimes  called,  on  the  Poto- 
mac. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
President's  influence  had  great  weight,  and  an 
immense  pile  of  correspondence  attests  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  everything  which  pertained  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  here.  He 
conducted  in  person  many  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  farm  lands,  and  some 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  conferences  with 
David  Burns,  whose  residence  was  on  the 
ground  south  of  the  President's  house,  and  was 
up  to  quite  a  recent  period  standing,  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  the  elegant  mansion  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Gen.  Yan  Ness.  His  remains,  with  those 
of  liis  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  other  members 
of  his  family,  are  in  a  mausoleum  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  attend  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  in  H  street,  being  be- 
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tween  that  church  and  the  orphan  asylum,  for 
both  of  which  the  land  was  given  by  Mrs.  Yan 
]^ess.  Washington  alluded  to  him  in  one  of  his 
letters  as  "  the  obstinate  Mr.  Burns,"  and  it  is 
related  that  when  the  President  was  dwelling 
upon  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  the 
sale,  the  old  man  replied,  "  I  suppose  you  think 
people  here  are  going  to  take  every  grist  that 
comes  from  you  as  pure  grain,  but  what  would 
you  have  been,  if  you  hadn't  married  the  widow 
Custis?" 

The  other  proprietors  were  ]N^otley  Young, 
who  occupied  a  &n.e  old  brick  mansion  near  the 
present  steamboat  landing,  only  destroyed  with- 
in a  few  years,  to  make  room  for  a  street,  Dan- 
iel Carroll,  whose  spacious  establishment  known 
as  the  Duddington  Mansion,  is  still  standing  on 
a  public  square,  a  little  southeast  of  the  Capitol, 
and  Samuel  Davidson.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1Y91,  Washington  writes  to  Mr.  Jefferson  from 
Mount  Yernon,  announcing  the  conclusion  of 
his  negotiations.  The  terms  were  in  brief  as 
follows :  the  owners  conveyed  all  their  interest 
to  the  United  States,  on  consideration  that  when 
the  whole  should  be  surveyed  and  laid  off'  as  a 
city,  the  original  proprietors  should  retain  every 
other  lot.  The  remaining  lots  to  be  sold  by  the 
Government  from  time  to  time,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  toward  the  improvement  of 
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the  place  in  grading  and  making  streets,  erect- 
ing bridges,  and  providing  such  other  conve- 
niences as  the  residence  of  the  Government  re- 
qnired.  For  such  ground  as  should  be  retained 
by  Government  for  public  use,  for  squares, 
walksj  &c.,  the  proprietors  were  to  be  paid  £25 
per  acre ;  but  they  were  to  be  allowed  nothing 
for  the  ground  taken  for  streets  and  alleys. 

The  ground  to  which  this  agreement  re- 
lated, comprised  over  seventy-one  hundred 
acres,  with  a  circumference  of  fourteen  miles. 
Of  this  the  proprietors  retained  fifteen  hundred 
and  eight  acres  in  lots,  and  were  paid  for  five 
hundred  and  thirteen.  We  may  as  well  say 
here,  that  the  fund  for  improvement  thus  pro 
vided,  though  apparently  liberal,  never  pro- 
duced such  results  as  were  anticipated.  Many 
of  the  Government  lots  were  given  to  the 
Georgetown  and  Columbia  Colleges,  and  others 
were  sold  at  too  early  a  day  to  bring  large 
prices,  so  that  previous  to  1854,  only  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  realised, — 
a  small  amount  for  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
provement called  for  by  the  plans.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  erred  in  the  other  extreme,  and  lost 
the  sale  of  their  lots  by  demanding  too  much, 
or  by  injudicious  improvements.  The  family 
of  Bums  secured  a  fortune.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  terms  of  purchase  seem  to  have  been  fair 
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for  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  reply  to 
Washington's  letter,  declares  the  acquisition  as 
''  really  noble." 

XIII. 

APPEARANCE  OF  SITE. 

The  site  for  a  city  thus  obtained  was  in 
many  respects  beautiful.  From  a  point  where 
the  Potomac,  at  a  distance  of  295  miles  from 
the  ocean,  and  flowing  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, expands  to  the  width  of  a  mile,  extended 
back  an  almost  level  plain,  hemmed  in  by  a 
series  of  gradually  sloping  hills,  terminating 
with  the  heights  of  Georgetown ;  the  plain  be- 
ing nearly  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac, 
where  are  now  the  Navy  Yard  and  Congres- 
sional burying  ground,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Kock  creek,  which  separates  it  from,  George- 
town. The  small  stream  from  the  North,  over 
which  the  railroad  bridge  now  passes,  on  enter- 
ing the  city,  emptied  into  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the 
Potomac,  about  1,000  feet  wide,  which  jutted 
in  from  the  west  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  Capitol  Hill,  and  nearly  divided  the 
plain,  extending  in   some  places  quite  up  to 
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tlie  line  of  Pennsylvania  avemie,  and  form- 
ing a  peifect  marsli  where  the  Centre  Mar- 
ket now  stands.  A  portion  of  this  forms  the 
basin  of  the  Canal  which  disfigures  the  place, 
and  concerning  which  a  great  blunder  was 
made  by  the  engineers  in  not  giving  a  higher 
grade  to  the  Avenue  and  other  streets  so  as  to 
make  it  an  effectual  mode  of  drainage.  ]N^ot 
far  from  the  head  of  this,  and  south  of  the  Capi- 
tol Hill,  a  small  stream  took  its  rise  in  a  large 
number  of  springs,  and  emptied  into  the  river 
at  a  place  now  called  Greenleaf's  Point,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  Eastern  Branch  with 
the  Potomac,  and  was  known  as  James'  creek. 
It  remains  now  very  much  as  it  appeared  then ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately come  into  use  for  drainage,  when  both 
that  and  the  canal  should  either  be  covered 
over,  or  made  to  answer  a  more  effectual  pur- 
pose for  sewerage  by  wash-out  locks. 

There  is  a  stream  above  Georgetown  which 
has  always  been  called  Goose  creek ;  but  from 
a  certificate  of  a  survey  now  preserved  in  the 
Mayor's  office  at  Washington,  dated  1663,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  inlet  from  the  Potomac  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Tiber^  and  probably  the 
stream  from  the  north  emptying^  into  it  bore 
the  same  name,  so  that  Moore  confounded 
streams,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  line : 
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"And  what  was  Goose  Greek  once,  is  Tiber  now." 

By  tlie  same  survey  it  appears  that  tlie  land, 
comprising  the  Capitol  Hill,  was  called  Rome 
or  Room — two  names  which  seem  to  have  fore- 
shadowed the  destiny  of  the  place.  Mr.  Force, 
of  Washington,  suggests  that  they  probably 
originated  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  own- 
er of  the  estate  was  Pope,  and,  in  selecting  a 
name  for  his  plantation,  he  fancied  the  title  of 
"Pope  of  Rome."  The  heights,  all  the  way 
from  Georgetown  to  the  Capitol  Hill,  presented 
the  finest  positions  for  residences,  and  the 
streets  could  everywhere  be  made  to  descend  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  while  upon  the  level 
ground  near  the  river  there  was  every  apparent 
advantage  for  business  streets.  It  is  said  that 
Washington's  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
advantages  which  this  place  presented  for  a 
city  as  long  previous  as  when  he  had  been  a 
youthful  smwejor  of  the  country  round,  and 
that  he  encamped  with  Braddock's  forces  on  the 
hill  now  occupied  by  the  Observatory,  which 
was  long  known  as  Camp  Hill  from  this  circum- 
stance. Plis  judgment  w^as  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  two  towns 'were  afterward  planned  on 
the  spot,  and  the  first  maps  of  the  city  repre- 
sent it  as  laid  out  over  the  plans  of  Hamburgb 
and  Carrollsville. 
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XIV. 

COEI^R  STONE   OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  carry- 
out  the  objects  of  the  act,  and  on  the  15th  day 
of  April,  1791,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Carroll  and  Dr. 
David  Stuart  superintended  the  fixing  of  the 
first  corner  stone  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
Jones'  Point,  near  Alexandria,  where  it  was 
laid  with  all  the  Masonic  ceremonies  nsnal  at 
that  time ;  and  a  quaint  address,  almost  all  in 
Scriptural  language,  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
James  Muir.  It  is  saddening  to  read  the  last 
sentence,  and  think  of  what  has  happened 
since : — 

" '  Amiable  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  nnity;  it  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
perfumes  on  Aaron's  garment ;  it  is  more  re- 
freshing than  the  dews  on  Hermon's  hill!' 
May  this  stone  long  commemorate  the  goodness 
of  God  in  those  uncommon  events  which  have 
given  America  a  name  among  nations.  Under 
this  stone  may  jealousy  and  selfishness  be  for- 
ever buried.  From  this  stone  may  a  superstruc- 
ture arise,  whose  glory,  whose  magnificence, 
whose  stability,  unequalled  hitherto,  shall  aston- 
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ish  the  world,  and  invite  even  the  savage  of  the 
wilderness  to  take  shelter  under  its  roof."  * 


XY. 

HOW  THE  CITY  WAS  PLANNED. 

The  first  public  commnnication  on  record, 
in  relation  to  arrangements  for  laying  out  the 
city  of  Washington,  is  from  the  pen  of  Gen. 
Washington,  dated  on  the  11th  of  March,  1791. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  30th  April,  1Y91, 
he  called  it  the  Federal  city.  The  name  which 
it  now  bears  was  adopted  about  four  months 
afterward,  probably  without  the  knowledge  of 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Major  L'Enfant,  by 
the  first  commissioners,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Stu- 
art, and  Carroll,  which  bears  date  Georgetown, 
September  9th,  1791,  and  informs  the  architect 
that  they  have  agreed  that  the  Federal  district 
shall  be  called  /'  The  Territory  of  Columbia," 
and  the  Federal  city,  "The  City  of  Washing- 
ton," and  directs  him  to  entitle  his  map  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Major  L'Enfant  here  referred  to  was 
the  architect  employed  to  lay  out  the  city, — a 

*  By  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  this  stone  is  no  longer 
within  the  limits  of  the  District.  A  square  mass  of  masonry 
near  the  National  Monument  was  the  centre  of  the  District. 
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Frenchman  of  talent,  but  apparently  obstinate 
and  nn willing  to  be  advised  by  others :  a  not 
uncommon  characteristic  of  architects.  The 
French  minister  jocosely  remarked  that  he  was 
not  only  a  child  in  name,  bnt  in  education  also, 
as,  from  the  names  he  gave  the  streets,  he  ap- 
peared to  know  little  else  than  A,  B,  C,  and  1, 
2,  3.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  letter  to  the 
commissioners,  that  they  gave  these  names  to 
the  streets  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the 
city.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  great  interest  in  the 
plan,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  speaks  of 
having  furnished  L'Enfant  with  large  and  accu- 
rate maps  of  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  con- 
tinent, adding  that  they  were  "none  of  them 
comparable  to  the  old  Babylon  revived  and  ex- 
emplified in  Philadelphia."  An  opinion  in 
which  we  can  hardly  concur.  A  city  laid  out 
like  a  chess-board  doubtless  presents  some  great 
advantages,  in  equalizing  the  size  of  lots,  and 
rendering  it  easy  to  find  the  streets.  But  there 
may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Certainly 
such  a  plan  exhibits  no  great  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  architect,  who,  as  a  writer  remarks, 
"  might  have  directed  the  whole  work  without 
getting  out  of  his  bed."  Tliere  is  something 
wanting  to  relieve  the  monotony ;  and  an  occa- 
sional curve  or  obtuse  angle  might,  it  would 
seem,  be  introduced,  so  as  to  add  to  the  beauty. 
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Had  one  or  two  great  avenues  been  run  ob- 
liquely, in  Philadelphia,  it  would  have  facili- 
tated communication  without  marring  the  gen- 
eral convenience. 

At  Washington  the  architect  undertook  to 
combine  the  two  features,  and  went  to  another 
extreme,  giving  rather  too  much  of  each. 

Taking  the  Capitol  Hill  for  a  centre,  he  laid 
down  streets  parallel  thereto,  and  in  due  lines 
from  east  to  west.  These  he  distinguished  by 
letters.  Then  another  set  of  streets  from  north 
to  south  were  made  to  intersect  the  lettered 
ones  at  right  angles.  These  were  distinguished 
by  numbers.  But  numbers  and  letters  were 
doubled.  The  street  immediately  north  of  the 
Capitol  was  called  A  street  North  •  that  imme- 
diately south,  A  street  South.  The  first  paral- 
lel street  east  of  the  Capitol  is  First  street  JEast^ 
while  on  the  west  we  have  First  street  West. 

Up  to  this  time  very  little  confusion  has 
been  created,  because  the  principal  population 
is  north  and  west  of  the  Capitol ;  so  that,  in 
common  conversation,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  But,  as  the  streets  over 
by  the  Smithsonian,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ISTavy  Yard,  are  filling  up,  it  will  become  very 
desirable  either  to  change  the  names,  or  to 
make  the  numbers  run  continuously  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  letters  from  north  to  south. 
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The  streets  south  of  the  Capitol  are  now  more 
generally  distinguished  with  the  addition  of 
Island^  that  part  of  the  town  being  separated 
by  a  canal. 

Thus  far  the  plan  was  like  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. But  before  laying  down  these  streets,  he 
had  designated  sites  for  the  Capitol,  President's 
house.  Court  house,  and  other  edifices,  and  con- 
nected them  with  the  most  distant  points  by 
avenues,  so  as,  in  the  language  on  the  map,  "to 
preserve  through  the  whole  a  reciprocity  of 
sight  at  the  same  time."  These  were  also  in- 
tended to  pass  over  the  most  favorable  ground 
for  prospect  and  convenience.  There  are  some 
sixteen  of  these  avenues  ;  and  they  are  certainly 
a  grand  feature  in  a  city  of  such  magnificent 
distances.  Thus,  from  the  Eastern  Branch  on 
the  southeast,  Peimsylvania  avenue  passes  over 
low  ground  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  by  the 
Capitol  and  President's  house,  to  Georgetown. 
Massachusetts  avenue  connects  the  Eastern 
Branch  with  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
the  city,  passing  over  high  ground.  Virginia 
connects  the  N^avy  Yard  with  the  southwestern 
section  at  Monument  Place.  Maryland  is  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac  bridge.  From  the 
extreme  northeast  a  view  might  be  had  of  the 
President's  house  (but  for  the  Treasury  obstruc- 
tion) through  New  York  avenue,   and  so  on. 
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The  Capitol  fronts  exactly  east  and  west,  not 
upon  any  avenue,  as  most  persons  suppose.  Its 
grounds  were  planned  to  extend  to  the  Poto- 
mac. Also  those  of  the  President's  house, 
which  fronts  exactly  north  and  south;  but 
has  now  a  circular  street  on  the  south,  which 
is  not  on  the  plan,  and  ought  to  be  closed. 

Of  course  these  avenues,  intersecting  the 
rectangular  streets  at  acute  angles,  would  make 
everywhere  awkward  points  and  spaces.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  in  some  degree,  the  rectan- 
gular streets  had  to  be  placed  at  unequal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and,  sometimes  were 
ziz-zag,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map. 
Thus,  a  person  walking  through  H  street,  will 
find  when  he  comes  to  "New  York  avenue  at 
Thirteenth  street,  that  the  continuous  line  of 
the  street  disappears — and  he  must  go  north, 
around  the  church,  before  he  strikes  it  again, 
and  when  he  reaches  Pennsylvania  avenue,  he 
loses  it  once  more,  and  must  go  south,  to  strike 
the  former  line  of  the  street.  Again,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  on  either  side  of  the  City 
Hall,  have  not  been  carried  down  to  the  Avenue, 
and,  between  the  two,  a  street  connecting  the 
City  Hall  with  the  Arsenal,  has  been  christened 
with  the  euphonious  name  of  ^^  Four  and  a 
half  streetP 

The   eminence    on   which    the    City   Hall 
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stands,  was  one  of  the  most  "beautiful  slopes  in 
the  place,  and  ought  to  have  been  entirely  re- 
served for  some  public  purpose,  the  grounds 
extending  to  the  Avenue.  It  is  now  cut  up 
by  two  short  avenues  and  three  streets,  and 
the  space  between  Louisiana  avenue,  C,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets,  is  too  contracted  for  build- 
ings of  suitable  size.  These  defects  in  the 
plan  might  have  been  avoided  to  some  extent 
by  reducing  the  number  of  streets,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  are  needed,  while  many  of 
the  squares  are  too  small  to  allow  of  gardens  or 
pleasant  courtyards,  so  desirable  in  that  climate. 
According  to  Mr.  Watterson,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  of  streets,  and 
sixty-five  miles  of  avenues,  and  the  area  appro- 
priated to  thoroughfares  altogether,  amounts  to 
3,604  acres,  while  the  building  lots,  including 
Government  reservations,  only  comprise  3,529 
acres.  The  building  lots  are  apparently  con- 
sidered of  secondary  importance.  The  squares 
are  made  for  the  streets  rather  than  the  streets 
for  the  squares.  When  the  reader  is  informed 
that  many  of  the  avenues  and  streets  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  none  of  a  less  width  than  ninety 
feet,  he  can  readily  see  how  the  advantages 
which  the  site  presented  may  have  been  abused ; 
and    he   can    certainly  perceive  what   a  bur- 
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den  it  would  be,  to  even  a  large  commercial 
population,  to  construct  such  streets  of  a  proper 
grade,  and  keep  tliem  paved  and  clean.  The 
Government  itself  has  found  it  no  trifling  un- 
dertaking to  attend  to  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
which  is  the  only  one  which  has,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  been  taken  under  its  charge. 
One  or  two  such  enormous  thoroughfares  might 
have  been  well  enough,  but  so  great  a  number 
was  entirely  needless.  They  are  too  wide  for 
convenience  in  crossing,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  shading  them,  intolerably  hot  in  warm 
weather.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  regula- 
tion was  made  by  the  comm.issi oners,  prohibit- 
ing the  inclosure  of  more  than  ^Ye  feet  of  the 
street  for  a  courtyard,  so  that  few  of  the  houses 
have  that  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  many  other  cities.  One  third  at 
least,  of  every  street,  might  be  inclosed  in  this 
way,  without  diminishing  the  accommodation 
of  carriage  way  or  sidewalk  to  an  inconvenient 
degree. 

Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that 
not  a  single  reservation  for  public  purposes  was 
made  on  the  heights  north  of  the  city,  where  all 
the  best  residences  are  latterly  being  construct- 
ed, and  where  the  Government  has  had  to  buy 
property  for  an  army  asylum.     That,  as  well  as 

the  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  without  the  city  limits, 
4 
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and  not  included,  therefore,  in  the  proprietor's 
deed,  but  many  of  the  most  eligible  positions, 
even  for  such  purposes,  are  within  the  ground 
covei*ed  by  the  plan.  It  seems  singular,  too, 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  a  central  site  on 
which  to  construct  a  penitentiary  and  jail. 

That  a  field  for  military  evolutions  should 
not  have  been  reserved  by  a  Parisian  architect, 
is  still  more  remarkable.  Doubtless  it  was 
fondly  believed  that  no  such  ground  would  be 
needed.  The  place  where  Gen.  McClellan  re- 
viewed his  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  over  by  the 
Almshouse,  might  be  secured  for  that  object 
now  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  as  it  will  not  be 
wanted  for  private  purposes  for  many  years  to 
come. 

XYI. 

MAGNIFIOENT  INTENTIONS. 

Ik  1790,  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  contain- 
ing the  plan.  The  plan  was  engraved,  and  the 
plate  having  been  found  a  few  years  ago,  a 
number  of  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  the 
best  indication  of  the  views  entertained  with 
regard  to  sites  for  public  edifices.  The  map 
was  slightly  altered  before  adoption,  and  the 
only  sites  which  were  determined  by  law,  were 
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those  for  the  Capitol  and  President's  House, 
which  were  the  only  permanent  buildings  then 
ordered.  The  following  were  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent intentions : 

1.  "  An  equestrian  figure  of  George  Wash- 
ington, a  monument  voted  in  1783,  by  the  late 
Continental  Congress." 

It  was  not  until  1852  that  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  for  this  statue ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  site  thus  designated  for  it,  in 
Washington's  lifetime,  has  been  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Washington  ^National  Monument. 

2.  "  An  historic  column,  also  intended  for  a 
mile  or  itinerary  column,  from  whose  station  (at 
a  mile  from  the  Federal  House)  all  distances  and 
places  through  the  continent  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated." 

Tlie  site  designated  for  this  was  at  the  open 
space  east  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  intersection  of 
East  Capitol  street,  North  Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky  and  Tennessee  avenues,  near 
where  the  great  reviews  lately  took  place. 

3.  "  A  naval  itinerary  column,  proposed  to 
be  erected  to  celebrate  the  first  rise  of  a  navy, 
and  to  stand  a  ready  monument  to  perpetuate 
its  progress  and  achievements." 

4.  "  Fifteen  squares  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  several  States  in  the  Union  for  each 
of  them  to  improve ;  the  centres  of  these  squares 
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designed  for  statues,  columns,  obelisks,  &c.,  such 
as  the  different  States  may  choose  to  erect." 

5.  "A  church  intended  for  national  pur- 
poses, such  as  public  prayer,  thanksgiving, 
funeral  orations,  &c.,  and  assigned  to  the  special 
use  of  no  particular  sect  or  denomination,  but 
equally  open  to  all.  It  will  likewise  be  a  prop- 
er shelter  for  such  monuments  as  were  voted 
by  the  late  Continental  Congress,  for  those 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for 
such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  decreed  by  the 
voice  of  a  grateful  nation." 

The  square  now  occupied  by  the  Patent 
Office  was  intended  for  this  church,  which  was 
to  be  officiated  in  by  the  chaplains  of  Congress. 

6.  "  Five  grand  fountains. 

These  were  to  be  at  reservation  17,  in  front 
of  the  Duddington  Mansion,  'New  Jersey  ave- 
nue, intersection  of  F  street  North  and  Mary- 
land avenue  toward  the  Baltimore  road,  H 
street  l^orth  and  New  York  avenue,  in  front  of 
where  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stands ;  N 
street  North  and  Pennsylvania  avenue;  and 
Market  Space. 

7.  '^  A  grand  avenue,  four  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  about  a  mile  in  length,  bordered 
with  gardens,  ending  in  a  slope  from  the  houses 
on  each  side.  This  avenue  leads  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Washington,  and  connects  the  Congress 
garden  with  the  President's  park." 
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This  is  the  ground  extending  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  Monument  on  the  Potomac,  and 
known  as  the  Mall.  JSTothing  was  ever  done 
toward  improving  it,  until  1851-'2,  when, 
Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  toward 
that  object.  President  Fillmore  engaged  the 
services  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  landscape 
gardener,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  upon  a  plan 
which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  origi- 
nal design.  It  consists  of  serpentine  walks  and 
drives,  with  arrangements  for  presenting  all  the 
forest  trees  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  accom- 
modation of  a  botanic  garden,  should  Congress 
authorize  one.  That  portion  in  front  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  immediately  south 
of  the  President's  House,  has  been  planted ;  the 
rest  is  unfinished,  and  no  part  has  as  yet  been 
suitably  inclosed.  The  area  of  this  ground,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  space  occupied  by  Twelfth  and  Four- 
teenth streets  is  something  over  .  .  98  acres. 
The  Monument  Square  west  of  Fif- 
teenth street  embraces  over  .  .  30  " 
We  have  not  the  dimensions  of  the 
ground  from  Capitol  Square  to 
Seventh  street,  but  it  must  be 
over 30      " 


Making  the  whole  area  about  158  acres 
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— quite  enough  to  furnish  opportunity  for  a 
great  variety  of  gardening  and  shrubbery, 
though  the  ground  is  too  level  to  produce  any 
of  the  picturesque  efiects  which  we  behold  in 
the  splendid  parks  at  J^ew  York  and  Baltimore. 
The  Arlington  heights,  when  connected  by 
something  more  substantial  and  elegant  than 
the  present  ricketty  old  bridge,  may  possibly 
be  made  to  vie  with  those  we  have  just  named. 
But  little  more  would  be  needed  than  a  good 
road  winding  around  the  different  forts. 

Some  years  since.  Congress  very  unwisely 
reduced  the  size  of  these  pablic  grounds  by  sell- 
ing out,  for  private  purposes,  portions  of  them 
near  the  Capitol,  reducing  the  Mall  to  an  awk- 
ward point,  on  either  side  of  the  Canal,  opposite 
the  place  where  the  conservatories  are  erected. 

The  following  also  relates  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mall. 

8.  "  The  water  of  Tiber  creek  to  be  convey- 
ed to  the  high  ground,  where  the  Congress 
House  stands,  and,  after  watering  that  part  of 
the  city,  its  overplus  will  fall  from  under  the 
base  of  the  edifice,  and,  in  a  cascade  of  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  into  the 
reservoir  below,  thence  to  run,  in  three  falls, 
through  the  gardens  in  the  grand  canal." 

Since  the  Potomac  water  has  been  intro- 
duced, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  design 
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being  carried  into  execution.  The  feature  of 
connecting  the  Capitol  and  President's  House 
by  a  garden,  is  calculated  to  soften  the  distance 
between  these  two  edifices  somewhat,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Tuileries 
at  Paris,  which,  no  doubt,  L'Enfant  had  in  liis 
eye  when  he  made  the  plan.  Until  this  is  car- 
ried out,  the  two  sections  of  the  city  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  Canal  will  never  look  well,  for 
want  of  any  appropriate  connection,  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  Capitol  grounds  (which  by 
this  garden  would  to  all  intents  extend  to  the 
Potomac),  must  present  a  half  finished  appear- 
ance. Perhaps,  by  suitable  locks,  and  a  con- 
stant fiow  of  water  as  above,  the  present  Canal 
may  be  made  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  orna- 
ment. At  present  it  is  anything  but  "  grand." 
Mr.  TroUope,  in  his  book  about  America, 
says  that  this  ground  is  a  marsh.  It  is  liigher 
ground  than  the  Avenue,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

XYII. 

POSITIONS  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

That  the  Commissioners  intended  that  some 
public  buildings  should  be  placed  on  the  Mall, 
is  apparent  from  the  design  on  their  plan,  upon 
the  south   side,  between   Tenth   and   Twelfth 
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streets.  The  opposite  side,  along  South  B 
street,  is  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  there  was  to  be  either  a  high  bank,  or  a 
range  of  houses  on  that  side, — ^possibly  for 
the  use  of  the  States,  as  in  No.  4  of  the  above 
schemes;  more  probably  residences  for  the 
heads  of  departments  and  foreign  ministers.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  the  President's 
Square  was,  at  one  time,  set  apart  for  the  Portu- 
guese minister.  In  a  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  Congress,  made  March  23,  1802,  we  find 
the  following  statement : 

"  The  measure  of  granting  sites  for  the  resi- 
dences of  foreign  ministers  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  President  Washington,  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Adams,  before  any  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  President  Washington,  himself, 
pointed  out  the  spot  granted  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  as  a  proper  site  for  the  residence  of  a 
foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Adams  delivered  let- 
ters from  the  Commissioners,  making  the  offer 
to  all  the  ministers  of  friendly  powers  near  the 
United  States,  and  endorsed  his  approbation  of 
the  deed  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  after  it  was 
executed.  But  the  Attorney  General  was  of 
opinion  that  Congress,  alone,  was  competent  to 
make  the  grant,  which  arrested  all  further  pro- 
ceedings." 
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The  executive  offices  were,  on  this  plan,  to 
be  placed  immediately  south  of  the  Preideut's 
House,  on  either  side  of  the  garden,  extending 
from  that  building  to  the  Potomac,  leaving  the 
White  House  visible  from  every  quarter,  and 
giving  a  finish  to  its  appearance  from  the  south. 

The  brick  buildings  for  the  War,  l^avy, 
State,  and  Treasury,  were  erected  immediately 
east  and  west  of  the  President's,  probably  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  other  ground  was  too 
low  and  required  too  costly  a  foundation.  The 
Treasury  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  Gen. 
Jackson's  administration.  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  a  new  edifice  on  such  site  as  the  Presi- 
dent should  designatCj  and  the  story  is  that  Old 
Hickory  walked  out  one  day  with  Mills  the 
architect,  and  planted  his  cane  where  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  present  costly  edifice  was  after- 
ward laid. 

Little  did  either  of  them  trouble  their  heads 
about  the  original  designs,  or  the  fact  that  they 
were  giving  the  building  a  cramped  position  on  a 
narrow  street,  and  hiding  the  Executive  mansion 
from  view  through  F  street.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  discovered  the  blunder  at 
the  next  session,  and,  through  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
Massachusetts,  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  stop 
the  work,  and  cause  its  erection  in  a  more 
suitable  position ;  but  it  had  then  progressed  too 
4* 
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far,  and  the  resolution  was  lost.  Every  one 
who  walks  the  avenues  must  have  observed  the 
pleasing  effects  of  the  glimpse  of  some  great 
structure  obtained  on  looking  up  certain  streets. 
At  Four  and  a  half  street  and  Louisiana  avenue 
it  is  the  City  Hall — also,  at  the  last  avenue,  the 
Monument;  at  Eighth  street  the  Patent  Office; 
and  at  Tenth  the  Smithsonian.  Had  the  design 
of  the  Commissioners  been  followed,  this  would 
have  been  more  often  the  case,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  plan  been  made  apparent. 

The  distance  between  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Departments  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment.*  Mr.  Adams  wanted  the  De- 
partments around  the  Capitol,  but  Washington 
shortly  before  his  death  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  principles  which  operated  for  fixing 
the  site  for  the  two  principal  buildings,  were 
understood  and  found  necessary,  at  the  time,  to 
obtain  the  primary  objects — i.  e.,  the  ground 
and  means  for  either  purpose ;  but  it  is  always 
easy,  from    an    ignorant    or  partial  view  of  a 

*  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Navy  Yard  bridge  to  the  Capitol,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Executive  mansion,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Executive  mansion  to  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  High  streets, 
Georgetown.  Pedestrians  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  'time' 
they  can  make,  will  find  it  exactly  one  mile  from  the  Capitol  to 
Eleventh  street,  two  miles  to  Twentieth  street,  and  three  miles 
to  the  comer  of  Bridge  and  High  streets,  Georgetown. 
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measure,  to  distort  and  place  it  in  an  unfavorable 
attitude.  Where  or  how  the  houses  for  the 
President  and  the  public  offices  may  be  fixed, 
is  to  me,  as  an  individual,  a  matter  of  moon- 
shine. But  the  reverse  of  the  President's  mo- 
tive for  placing  the  latter  near  the  Capitol,  was 
my  motive  for  fixing  them  by  the  former.  The 
daily  intercourse  which  the  Secretaries  of  the 
departments  must  have  with  the  President, 
would  render  a  distant  situation  extremely  in- 
convenient to  them,  and  not  much  less  so 
would  one  be  close  to  the  Capitol ;  for  it  was 
the  universal  complaint  of  them  all,  that  while 
the  legislature  was  in  session,  they  could  do 
little  or  no  business,  so  much  were  they  inter- 
rupted by  the  individual  visits  of  members  (in 
office  hours),  and  by  calls  for  papers.  Many 
of  them  have  disclosed  to  me  that  they  have 
been  obliged  often  to  go  home  and  deny  them- 
selves, in  order  to  transact  the  current  business." 

Others  of  the  Executive  offices  have  been 
scattered  about  the  city  almost  by  accident. 

The  Patent  Office  Square  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  reserved  for  a  church  ;  but  is  appropriately 
enough  occupied  by  that  imposing  structure; 
as  the  operations  of  that  office  have  more  con- 
nection with  the  Judiciary  Square  than  with  the 
other  Executive  Departments,  although  it  is  a 
bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  which  has 
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lately,  for  want  of  other  quarters,  taken  refuge 
under  the  roof  of  its  subordinate.  The  General 
Post  Office  owes  its  position  to  the  circumstance 
that  an  unfinished  brick  hotel  on  that  spot  was 
first  rented  and  then  bought  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose. 

The  square  immediately  west  ought  now  to 
be  purchased.  A  building  similar  to  the  Post 
Office  might  be  erected  there  for  some  other 
Department.  The  effect  would  be  to  give 
more  of  harmony  to  the  group  of  buildings. 
Whenever  a  condemnation  of  property  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Capitol  Square  is  decided 
upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  square  will  also  be 
included  in  the  estimate. 

Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  "Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  dated  December  26,  1796. 
where  he  remarks  : — "  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  single  instance  where  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  depart  from  the  published  plan  of  the 
city,  that  an  inconvenience  or  dispute  of  some 
sort  has  not  sooner  or  later  occurred,  for  which 
reason  I  am  persuaded  that  there  shoald  be  no 
departure  from  it,  but  in  case  of  necessity  or 
very  obvious  utility." 

There  are  many  articles  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  for 
laying  out  a  National  City.     In  the  Herald  of 
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Jan.  4,  1795,  published  at  Philadelphia,  is  a  long 
article,  setting  forth  the  general  plan,  and  more 
particularly  the  designs  for  the  Mall  or  garden 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  President's  House.  The 
following  is  an  extract : 

"  To  found  a  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making, 
it  the  depository  of  the  acts  of  the  Union,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  which  must,  one  day, 
rule  all  North  America,  is  a  grand  and  compre- 
hensive idea,  which  has  already  become,  with 
propriety,  the  object  of  public  respect.  The  city 
of  Washington,  considered  under  such  important 
points  of  view,  could  not  be  calculated  on  a  small 
scale ;  its  extent,  the  disposition  of  its  avenues 
and  public  squares,  should  all  correspond  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
intended — and  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  situation  and  plan  of  the  city,  to  recognize 
in  them  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  the  direction  of  the  business  has 
been  committed  by  Congress." 

XYIII. 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  1793. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1793,  the  south- 
east corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  by 
"Washington,  and  a  minute  account  of  the  cere- 
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monial  appears  in  tlie  Maryland  Gazette^ -pvh- 
lislied  at  Annapolis,  Sept.  26th,  1793.  It  is 
mostly  devoted  to  the  Masonic  ceremonial  so 
usual  at  that  day,  in  which  "  Lodge  22,  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  congregation  so  graceful  to  the  craft," 
figures  largely  with  "  Grand  Master  P.  J.  Geo. 
Washington,  Worshipful  Master"  of  said  Lodge. 
We  are  also  told  that  there  appeared  "  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  grand  river  Potomac,  one 
of  the  finest  companies  of  artillery  that  hath 
been  lately  seen,  parading  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S."  The  Commissioners  delivered 
to  the  President,  who  deposited  in  the  stone,  a 
silver  plate,  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  This  southeast  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  city  of 
Washington  was  laid  on  the  18th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  American 
Independence,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Presidency  of  George  Washington, 
whose  virtues  in  the  civil  administration  of  his 
country  have  been  so  conspicuous  and  bene- 
ficial, as  his  military  valor  and  prudence  have 
been  useful  in  establishing  her  liberties,  and  in 
the  year  of  Masonry,  6793,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  concert  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland,  several  lodges  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  Lodge  No.  22  from  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 
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"  Thomas  Johnson,  David  Stewart,  and 
Daniel  Carroll,  Commissioners;  Joseph  Clark, 
E.  W.  G.  M.  P.  T.  ;  James  Hoban  and  Stephen 
Hallate,  Architects ;  Collin  Williamson,  M. 
Mason." 

A  Mr.  Clotworthy  Stevenson  made  an  ad- 
dress, and  the  account  concludes  as  follows : 

"  The  whole  company  retired  to  an  extensive 
booth,  where  an  ox  of  500  lbs.  weight  was  bar- 
becued, of  which  the  company  generally  partook, 
with  every  abundance  of  other  recreation.  The 
festival  concluded  with  fifteen  successive  volleys 
from  the  artillery,  whose  military  discipline  and 
manoiuvres  merit  every  commendation. 

"  Before  dark  the  whole  company  departed 
with  ioyful  hopes  of  the  production  of  their 
labor."  "^ 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
glance  at  the  proceeding  which  took  place  near 
this  spot  fifty-eight  years  afterward,  when  the 
following  was  deposited  in  another  stone,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Daniel  Webster. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, being  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  this  stone,  designed  as 
the  corner  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol, according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Presi- 
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dent,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was 
laid  bj 

MiLLABD  FlLLMOEE, 

President  of  the   United  States, 

assisted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
Lodges,  in  the  presence  of  many  members  of 
Congress,  of  officers  of  the  Executive  and  Judi- 
ciary Department,  National,  State,  and  District, 
of  officers  of  the  Army  and  l!^avy,  the  Corporate 
authorities  of  this  and  neighboring  cities,  many 
associations,  civil  and  military  and  masonic,  offi- 
cers of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National 
Institute,  professors  of  colleges  and  teachers  of 
schools  of  the  District,  with  their  students  and 
pupils,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  places 
near  and  remote,  including  a  few  surviving 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  Capitol  by  President  Washing- 
ton, on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-three. 

"  If  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will 
of  God  that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its  base, 
that  its  foundation  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known, 
that,  on  this  day  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitution 
still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original 
usefulness  and  glory ;  growing  every  day  stronger 
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and  stronger  in  the  affection  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  and  attracting  more 
and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  all 
here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public 
life  or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
unite  in  sincere  and  fervent  prayers  that  this  de- 
posit, and  the  walls  and  arches,  the  domes  and 
towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures  now  to  be 
erected  over  It,  may  endure  forever. 

"God  SAVE  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. «  Daniel  Webster, 

"  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ^ 

At  the  moment  when  this  corner  stone  was 
laid  there  were  men  plotting  that  rebellion 
which  now  threatens  the  Union ! 

In  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
occasion,  occurs  the  following  beautiful  allusion 
to  the  first  corner  stone. 

"  Fellow  citizens,  what  contemplations  are 
awakened  in  our  minds  as  we  assemble  here  to 
reenact  a  scene  like  that  performed  by  Wash- 
ington !  Methinks  I  see  his  venerable  form 
now  before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious 
statue  by  Houdon,  now  in  the  Capitol  of  Yirgi- 
nia.  He  is  dignified  and  grave ;  but  concern 
and  anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his 
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countenance.  The  Government  ov^er  wliicli  he 
presides  is  yet  in  the  crisis  of  experiment,  l^ot 
free  from  troubles  at  home,  he  sees  the  world  in 
commotion  and  in  arms  all  around  him.  He 
sees  that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  dis- 
posed to  try  the  strength  of  the  recently-estab- 
lished. American  Government.  We  perceive 
that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as  well 
as  with  hopes,  are  struggling  with  him.  He 
heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then  naked 
fields  ;  he  crosses  yonder  stream  on  a  fallen  tree ; 
he  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose 
original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thick  around 
him  as  if  the  spot  had  been  devoted  to  Druidi- 
cal  worship,  and  here  he  performs  the  appoint- 
ed duty  of  the  day." 

The  oaks,  here  referred  to,  either  by  some 
omission  in  the  contract  with  the  owners,  or 
more  probably  from  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
forest  trees  after  the  removal  of  the  under- 
growth, have  all  disappeared  except  one  or  two 
stumps. 

Washington's  correspondence  is  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  embarrassments  encountered  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  means  to  render  the  public 
buildings  tenantable  by  the  time  specified 
(1800). 

Many  of  his  letters  relate  to  the  progress  of 
the  Capitol,  to  the  prompt  completion  of  which 
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he  seems  to  have  looked  as  an  event  almost 
ominous  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Government  at  this  place.  Virginia  had  made 
a  donation  of  $120,000,  and  Maryland  one  of 
$72,000 — these  were  now  exhausted.  After 
various  efforts  to  raise  money  by  the  forced 
sales  of  public  lots,  and  after  abortive  attempts 
to  borrow  money  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the 
credit  of  these  lots  ;  amidst  general  embarrass- 
ment, whilst  Congress  withheld  any  aid  what- 
ever, the  urgency  appeared  to  the  President  so 
great,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
plication to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  loan, 
which  was  successful,  and  the  deplorable  credit 
of  the  Government,  at  that  time,  is  exhibited 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  called  upon  the  private 
credit  of  the  Commissioners,  as  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the  amount 
($100,000),  to  w^hich  Washington  alludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  necessity  of  the  case  justified  the  ob- 
taining it  almost  on  any  terms ;  and  the  zeal  of 
the  Commissioners  in  making  themselves  liable 
for  the  amount,  as  it  could  not  be  had  without, 
cannot  fail  of  approbation.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  confess  that  the  request  has  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  and  will  not,  I  should  sup- 
pose, be  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  Con- 
gress." 
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It  would  seem  that  another  difficulty  in  the 
progress  of  the  public  buildings  proceeded  from 
the  jealousies  and  bickerings  of  those  whose  in- 
terest it  was  "to  appreciate  the  credit  of  the 
city,  and  to  aid  the  Commissioners."  This  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  Washington  to  the  Com- 
missioners, dated  Feb.  15,  179Y,  in  which  he 
urges  that  all  available  means  should  be  con- 
centrated on  the  Capitol. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  city  occupied, 
having  died  in  December,  1T99. 

XIX. 

HOW  THE  PLACE  LOOKED  IN  1800. 

"When  the  plans  of  the  new  city  were  com- 
pleted, they  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  Europe  (an  act  having  been  passed 
to  enable  aliens  to  hold  land  there),  and  the 
bidding  was  very  high  for  the  best  lots.  Any 
one  who  stands  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
will  observe  the  wide  space  which  intervenes 
between  the  l^avy  Yard  and  the  Arsenal.  It 
was  supposed  by  many  that  this  part  would  be 
built  up  first,  the  deep  water  being  here,  and 
immense  sums  were  thrown  away  in  city 
lots;  the  course  which  things  took  afterward, 
having  ruined  the  proprietors.     The  change 
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was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Congress  was  first  established  there, 
the  members  boarded  in  Georgetown,  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  accommodations  elsewhere ; 
and,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  public  offices 
were  in  that  direction,  which  caused  the  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  to  be  first  improved. 

Mr.  Law,  a  brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  a  Mr.  Greenleaf,  after  whom  the  Arsenal 
Point  was  called,  were  among  the  sufferers. 
Some  fine  blocks  of  buildings  were  erected  near 
the  Arsenal,  which  are  still  there,  and  compare 
favorably  with  many  modern  first-class  dwell- 
ings. Long  rows  of  brick  houses  were  com- 
menced at  other  points  between  the  Arsenal  and 
the  J^avy  Yard,  and  for  many  years  the  stacks 
of  chimneys  remained  standing  as  monuments 
of  the  frailty  of  human  judgment. 

In  June,  1800,  the  executive  offices  were  re- 
moved thither.  On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  gives 
his  impressions  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  of  w^hich 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  I  write  this  letter  in  the  building  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the 
city  of  Washington ;  and,  this  being  a  day  of 
leisure,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
this  famous  place,  the  permanent  seat  of  Amer- 
ican Government. 
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"  The  city  of  "Washington,  or  at  least  some 
part  of  it,  is  about  forty  miles  from  Baltimore. 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  and  indeed  beantiful ; 
the  prospects  are  equal  to  those  which  are 
called  good  on  Connecticut  river;  the  soil  is 
here  called  good,  but  I  call  it  bad.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly stiff  reddish  clay,  which  becomes  dust 
in  dry,  and  mortar  in  rainy  weather.    *    *    * 

"  It  [the  President's  House]  was  built  to  be 
looked  at  by  visitors  and  strangers,  and  will 
render  its  occupant  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
some,  and  of  pity  with  others.  It  must  be  cold 
and  damp  in  winter,  and  cannot  be  kept  in 
tolerable  order  without  a  regiment  of  servants. 

"  The  Capitol  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
which  I  should  suppose  w^as  near  the  centre  of 
the  immense  country  here  called  the  city.  It  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  President's  house, 
and  three  miles  on  a  straight  line  from  George- 
town. There  is  one  good  tavern  about  forty 
rods  from  the  Capitol,  and  several  other  houses 
are  built  and  erecting ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
how  the  members  of  Congress  can  possibly  se- 
cure lodgings,  unless  they  will  consent  to  live 
like  scholars  in  a  college,  or  monks  in  a  monas- 
tery, crowded  ten  or  twenty  in  one  house,  and 
utterly  secluded  from  society.  The  only  resource 
for  such  as  wish  to  live  comfortably  will,  I  think, 
be  found  in  Georgetown,  three  miles   distant, 
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over  as  bad  a  road  in  winter  as  the  clay  grounds 
near  Hartford. 

"  I  have  made  every  exertion  to  secure  good 
lodgings  near  the  office,  but  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  them  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half 
a  mile.  There  are,  in  fact,  hutfiw  houses  at  any 
onejplace^  and  most  of  them  small  m^iserdble  huts^ 
which  present  an  awful  contrast  to  the  public 
buildings.  The  people  are  jpoor^  and^  as  far  as 
I  can  judge^  they  live  like  fishes^  hy  eating  each 
other.  All  the  ground  for  several  miles  around 
the  city,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jjeople,  too 
valuable  to  be  cultivated,  remains  unfenced. 
There  are  but  few  inclosures,  even  for  gardens, 
and  those  are  in  bad  order.  You  may  look  in 
almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of  ground 
nearly  as  large  as  the  city  of  iJ^ew  York,  with- 
out seeing  a  fence  or  any  object  except  brick 
kilns  and  temporary  huts  for  laborers.  *  *  * 
Greenleaf's  Point  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
considerable  town  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
some  unusual  calamity.  There  are  [at  Green- 
leaf's  Point]  fifty  or  sixty  spacious  houses, 
five  or  six  of  which  are  occupied  by  negroes 
and  vagrants,  and  a  few  more  by  decent-look- 
ing people ;  but  there  are  no  fences,  gardens, 
nor  the  least  appearance  of  business.  This  place 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Capitol." 

President  Adams  (the  elder)  arrived  with  his 
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family  in  ^November  of  the  same  year.  On  the 
25th  of  that  month  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  follows : 

"  I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last,  and  without 
meeting  with  any  accident  worth  noticing,  ex- 
cept losing  ourselves  when  we  left  Baltimore,  and 
going  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  Frederick  road, 
by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  go  the  other 
eight  through  the  woods,  where  we  wandered 
two  hours  without  finding  a  guide  or  the  path. 
Fortunately,  a  straggling  black  came  up  with 
us,  and  we  engaged  him  as  a  guide  to  extricate 
us  out  of  our  difficulty ;  but  woods  are  all  you 
see  from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city^ 
which  is  only  so  in  name.  Here  and  there  is  a 
small  cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed 
amongst  the  forests,  through  which  you  travel 
miles  without  seeing  any  human  being.  In  the 
city  there  are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were 
compact  and  finished,  to  accommodate  Congress 
and  those  attached  to  it ;  but  as  they  are,  and 
scattered  as  they  are,  I  see  no  great  comfort  for 
them.     *     *     -^ 

"  If  the  twelve  years  in  which  this  place  has 
been  considered  as  the  future  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  improved,  as  they  would  have 
been  in  New  England,  very  many  of  the  present 
inconveniences  would  have  been  removed.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  any  improvement, 
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and  the  more  I  view  it  the  more  I  am  delighted 
with  it." 

The  appearance  of  the  city  at  this  time  is  thus 
described  by  the  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress,  of  the  Federal  school  of  politics : 

"  Our  approach  to  the  city  was  accompanied 
with  sensations  not  easily  described.  One  wing 
of  the  Capitol  only  had  been  erected,  which, 
with  the  President's  House,  a  mile  distant  from 
it,  both  constructed  with  white  sandstone,  were 
shining  objects  in  dismal  contrast  with  the 
scene  around  them.  Instead  of  recognizing 
the  avenues  and  streets  portrayed  on  the  plan 
of  the  city,  not  one  was  visible,  unless  we 
except  a  road,  with  two  buildings  on  each  side 
of  it,  called  the  New  Jersey  avenue.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, leading,  as  laid  down  on  paper,  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  was 
then  nearly  the  whole  distance  a  deep  morass 
covered  vdth  alder  bushes,  which  were  cut 
through  the  width  of  the  intended  avenue 
during  the  then  ensuing  winter. 

"  Between  the  President's  House  and  George- 
town a  block  of  houses  had  been  erected,  which 
then  bore,  and  may  still  bear  the  name  of  the 
Six  Buildings.  There  were  also  two  other 
blocks,  consisting  of  two  or  three  dwelling 
houses,  in  different  directions,  and  now  and 
5 
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then  an  insulated  wooden  habitation ;  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  and,  indeed,  the  surface  of  the 
city  generally,  being  covered  with  shruh  oak 
hushes  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  on  the 
marshy  soil  either  trees  or  some  sort  of  shrub- 
bery. 'Nor  was  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  place 
a  little  augmented  by  a  number  of  unfinished 
edifices  at  Greenleafs  Pointy  and  on  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  from  it,  commenced  by 
an  individual  whose  name  they  bore,  but  the 
state  of  whose  funds  compelled  him  to  abandon 
them,  not  only  unfinished,  but  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. There  appeared  to  be  but  two  really 
comfortable  habitations  in  all  respects  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  Daniel  Carroll,  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  l^otley 
Young,  who  were  the  former  proprietors  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  appropriated  to  the 
city,  but  who  reserved  for  their  own  accommo- 
dation ground  sufficient  for  gardens  and  other 
useful  appurtenances.  The  roads  in  every  di- 
rection were  muddy  and  unimproved.  A  side- 
walk was  attempted  in  one  instance  by  a  cover- 
ing formed  of  the  chips  of  the  stones  which  had 
been  hewed  for  the  Capitol.  It  extended  but  a 
little  way,  and  was  of  little  value ;  for  in  dry 
weather  the  sharp  fragments  cut  our  shoes,  and 
in  wet  weather  covered  them  with  Avhite  mortar. 
In   short,  it  was   a   "new   settlement."     The 
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houses,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  had  been 
verj  recently  erected,  and  the  operation  greatly 
hurried  in  view  of  the  approaching  transfer  of 
the  N^ational  Government.  A  laudable  desire 
was  manifested  by  what  few  citizens  and  resi- 
dents there  were  to  render  our  condition  as 
pleasant  as  circumstances  would  permit.  One 
of  the  blocks  of  buildings  already  mentioned 
was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  what  was  in- 
tended for  the  Capitol  Square,  and,  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  an  extensive  and  well-kept  hotel, 
accommodated  a  goodly  number  of  the  mem- 
bers. Our  little  party  took  lodgings  with  a 
Mr.  Peacock,  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  New 
Jersey  avenue,  with  the  addition  of  Senators 
Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  and  Chipman  and  Paine, 
of  Vermont ;  and  Pepresentatives  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  and  Dana,  Edmond  and  Griswold, 
of  Connecticut.  Speaker  Sedgwick  was  allowed 
a  room  to  himself;  the  rest  of  us  in  pairs.  To 
my  excellent  friend  Davenport  and  myself  was 
allowed  a  spacious  and  decently-furnished  apart- 
ment, with  separate  beds,  on  the  lower  floor. 
Our  diet  was  various,  but  always  substantial, 
and  we  were  attended  by  active  and  faithful 
servants.  A  large  proportion  of  Southern 
members  took  lodgings  at  Georgetown,  which, 
though  of  a  superior  order,  were  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Capitol,  and  of  course  rendered 
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the  daily  employment  of  hackney  coaches  indis- 
pensable. 

"  ^Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  aspect 
which  "Washington  presented  on  our  arrival,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of 
its  local  position.  From  the  Capitol  you  have 
a  distinct  view  of  its  fine  undulating  surface, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
its  Eastern  Branch,  the  wide  expanse  of  that 
majestic  river  to  the  bend  at  Mount  Yernon, 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  and 
the  cultivated  fields  and  bine  hills  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  on  either  side  of  the  river,  the 
whole  constituting  a  prospect  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

"  The  city  has  also  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  delightful  water,  in  many  instances  flowing 
from  copious  springs,  and  always  attainable  by 
digging  to  a  moderate  depth ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  singular  fact  that  such  is  the  due  ad- 
mixture of  loam  and  clay  in  the  soil  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  city,  that  a  house  may  be  built  of 
brick  made  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  cellar ; 
hence  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  remains  of 
a  brick  kiln  near  the  newly-erected  dwelling 
house  or  other  edifice.  In  short,  when  we  con- 
sider not  only  these  advantages,  but  what  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  is  of  superior  importance, 
the  location  on  a  fine,  navigable  river,  accessi- 
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ble  to  the  whole  maritime  frontier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  yet  easily  rendered  defensible 
against  foreign  invasion  ;  and  tliat,  by  the  facil- 
ities of  internal  navigation  and  railways,  it  may 
be  approached  by  the  population  of  the  Western 
States,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation,  with 
less  inconvenience  than  any  other  conceivable 
situation,  we  must  acknowledge  that  its  selec- 
tion by  Washington  as  the  permanent  Seat  of 
the  Federal  Government,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  the  discernment,  wisdom,  and  fore- 
cast, which  characterized  that  illustrious  man. 
Under  this  impression,  whenever,  during  the 
six  years  of  my  connection  with  Congress,  the 
question  of  removing  the  Seat  of  Government 
to  some  other  place  was  agitated — and  the 
proposition  was  frequently  made — I  stood  al- 
most alone  as  a  ISTorthern  man  in  giving  my 
vote  in  the  negative." 

XX. 

WHAT    A    FOREIGE"    MINISTER    SAID    OF    THE 
PLACE  m  JEFFERSON'S  TIME. 

Sir  Augustus  Foster,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington  to  the  British  Minister, 
Mr.  Merry,  during  the  years  1804-5  and  '6,  has 
given  some  rather  entertaining  accounts  of  the 
state  of  society  here,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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They  are  the  more  interesting,  as  showing  the 
impression  made  npon  an  intelligent  foreigner, 
having  access  to  the  best  circles.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  notice  of  his  book  (which 
was  not  published)  contained  in  the  Quarterly 
E-eview,  in  1841 : 

"The  Spanish  Envoy,  De  Caso  Yrnjo,  told 
Sir  Augustus,  it  was  difficult  to  produce  a  de- 
cent dinner  in  the  new  capital,  without  sending 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  for  its  materials.  Things 
had  mended  somewhat  before  the  writer's  ar- 
rival, but  still  he  found  enough  to  surprise  and 
bewilder  him  in  the  desolate  vastness  and  mean 
accommodations  of  the  unshaped  metropolis. 
He  attributes  the  selection  of  the  locality,  partly 
at  least,  to  General  Washington's  partiality  for 
the  neighborhood  of  his  own  paternal  property ; 
but  seems  to  think  the  inconveniences  attending 
such  a  choice  would  have,  ere  long,  produced  a 
removal  to  some  already  large  and  well-supplied 
city  near  the  Atlantic,  but  for  certain  considera- 
tions of  a  personal  and  not  very  dignified  nature, 
which  were  of  paramount  importance  with  Mr. 
Jefferson." 

CONGRESS  IN  1804. 

In  the  following  we  have  a  hit  at  Congress, 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  received  notion 
of  the  dignity  and  gentlemanly  breeding  of 
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those  who   first   attained  that  position  in  our 
country : 

^'  The  richer  and  more  respectable  members 
of  Congress  had,  for  the  most  part,  always  in- 
clined to  vote  for  returning  to  Philadelphia,  or 
selecting  some  other  town  of  pi'actical  impor- 
tance, but  every  such  proposal  had  been  distaste- 
ful to  the  majority,  it  being  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  rough  and  unfashioned  persons,  to 
whom  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  in  a  place 
where  they  could  be  attended  to  more  than  in  a 
large  city.  This  majority  had  usually  found 
support  in  the  Government,  so  long  composed 
of  Yirginians,  who  naturally  preferred  Washing- 
ton to  any  remoter  situation ;  but  the  removal 
could  hardly,  he  apprehends,  have  been  avoid- 
ed, but  for  the  determined  personal  opposition 
of  Jefi^erson.  This  President  alleged  as  his 
reason  the  danger  of  throwing  open  again  a 
question  so  difficult  and  delicate  as  that  of  the 
choice  of  the  Seat  of  Government." 

CITIZENS. 

Of  private  citizens,  Sir  Augustus  says: 
"  Yery  few  private  gentlemen  have  houses  in 
Washington,  I  only  recollect  three  :  Mr.  Brent, 
Mr.  Tayloe,  and  Mr.  Carroll."  He  enumerates, 
however,  several  country  seats  within  an  easy 
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distance,  where  there  was  abundant  and  eyen 
elegant  hospitality ;  particularly  those  of  Mr. 
Key,  an  eminent  lawyer,  originally  an  officer  in 
the  English  service ;  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Ogle, 
and  Mr.  Lewis. 

''  There  were  a  great  number  of  rich  pro- 
prietors in  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  the  district 
nearest  the  City  of  Washington  alone,  of  which 
Montgomery  county  forms  a  part,  I  was  assured 
that  there  were  five  hundred  persons  possessing 
estates  which  returned  them  an  income  of 
£1,000.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  member  of  Congress,  on 
the  Eastern  Branch,  possessed  a  net  revenue  of 
between  £6,000  and  £7,000,  with  which  he  had 
only  to  buy  clothes  for  himself  and  family, 
wines,  equipage,  furnitui'e  and  other  luxuries. 
Mr.  Ringold  possessed,  near  Hagerstown,  a 
property  yielding  him  an  income  of  12,000  dol- 
lars a  year  ;  and  he  rented  his  lands  to  tenants 
(whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  change,  if  he  pleased, 
every  year)  for  ^yq  dollars  per  acre,  though  he 
was  to  stand  the  expense  of  all  repairs.  Mr. 
Ringold  kept  but  600  acres  in  his  own  hands  for 
stock.  Mr.  Tayloe,  also,  whose  whole  income 
exceeded  £15,000  per  annum,  had  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  in  Maryland,  chiefly  at  Nanjemoy, 
where  he  held  3,000  acres,  which  his  father 
bought  for  £500  ! ! !  His  property,  too,  must 
by  this  time  be  very  considerably  augmented, 
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for  he  was  said  to  lay  out  about  33,000  dollars 
every  year  in  new  purchases.  He  possessed 
500  slaves,  built  brigs  and  schooners,  worked 
iron  mines,  converted  the  iron  into  ploughshares, 
— and  all  this  was  done  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
subjects.  He  had  a  splendid  house  at  Mount 
Airy,  with  a  property  round  it  of  8,000  acres, 
and  a  house  at  the  Federal  City  ;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  raised  about  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  the  best  land.  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Annap- 
olis, grandfather  of  Lady  Wellesley,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Leeds,  and  Lady  Stafford,  was  said  to  be 
still  more  wealthy,  having,  besides  great  accumu- 
lation in  the  funds,  15,000  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Frederic  county,  and  several  other  estates." 

Since  Sir  Augustus  wrote  we  need  not  say 
how  all  this  has  changed.  The  division  of  prop- 
erty among  children,  and  the  absence  of  all 
habits  of  thrift,  has  in  many  instances  transfer- 
red the  estates  to  strangers  ;  but  the  fine  old 
mansion  houses  generally  remain,  and  attest  the 
hospitality  and  elegance  of  the  times  to  which 
our  author  has  reference. 

THE  LADIES  AND  PEARL-POWDEE. 

The  following  will  interest  the  ladies ;  "  Most 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  it  is  true,  keep  to 
their  lodgings,  but  still  there  are  a  sufficient 
5* 
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number  of  them  wlio  are  sociable,  or  whose 
families  come  to  the  city  for  a  season,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  handsome  ladies  for  the  balls 
especially  at  George  Town ;  indeed,  I  never  saw 
prettier  girls  anywhere.  As  there  are  but  few 
of  them,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  great 
number  of  men  who  frequent  the  places  of 
amusement  in  the  Federal  City,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  marrying  places  of  the  whole  continent — a 
truth  which  was  beginning  to  be  found  out,  and 
became,  by  and  by,  the  cause  of  vast  numbers 
flocking  thither  all  round  from  the  four  points 
of  tlie  compass.  Maugre  the  march  of  intellect 
so  much  vaunted  in  the  present  century,  the 
literary  education  of  these  ladies  is  far  from 
being  worthy  of  the  age  of  knowledge,  and  con- 
versation is  apt  to  flag,  though  a  seat  by  the 
ladies  is  always  much  coveted.  Dancing  and 
music  served  to  eke  out  the  time,  but  one  got 
to  be  heartily  sick  of  hearing  the  same  song 
everywhere,  even  when  it  was  '  Just  like  love  is 
yonder  rose.'  ^No  matter  how  this  was  sung  ; 
the  words  alone  were  the  men  traps ;  the  belle 
of  the  evening  was  declared  to  be  just  like  both 
— and  people  looked  round  as  if  the  listener  was 
expected  to  become  on  the  instant  very  tender 
and  to  propose — and  sometimes  such  a  result 
does  in  reality  take  place,  and  both  parties, 
when  betrothed,  use  a  great  deal  of  billing  and 
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cooing  ;  eat  out  of  the  same  plate,  drink  out  of  the 
same  glass,  and  show  off  their  love  to  the  whole 
company.  Between  these  young  ladies,  who 
are  generally  not  only  good  looking  but  good 
tempered,  and,  if  not  well  informed,  capable  of 
becoming  so,  and  the  ladies  of  a  certain  time  of 
life,  or  rather  of  the  seconda  gioventu^  there  is 
usually  a  wide  gap  in  society,  young  married 
women  being  but  seldom  seen  in  the  world  ;  as 
they  approach,  however,  to  the  middle  age,  they 
are  apt  to  become  romantic ;  those  in  particular 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  have  read  novels, 
fancying  all  manner  of  heroic  things,  and 
returning  to  the  capital  determined  to  have  an 
adventure  before  they  again  retire,  or  on  doing 
some  wondrous  act  which  shall  make  them  be 
talked  about  in  after  times.  I,  myself,  in  vain 
reasoned  with  a  very  beautiful  lady  to  try  to 
persuade  her  not  to  cut  off  a  head  of  hair,  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  of  an  auburn  color, 
which  she  used  to  take  the  greatest  pains  to  curl 
and  keep  in  order,  and  had  been  evidently  proud 
of ;  but  it  was  all  useless ;  she  found  out  one 
day  that  it  was  a  vanity,  and  vanity  was  a  sin, 
and  off  she  cut  it  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
her  astonished  and  despairing  husband.  Others 
I  have  known  to  contract  an  aversion  to  water, 
and  as  a  substitute,  cover  their  faces  and  bosoms 
with  hair  powder,  in  order  to  render  the  skin 
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pure  and  delicate.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  some  Yirginian  damsels  who  came  to  the 
balls  at  Washington,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
were  hardly  less  intolerable  than  negroes. 

There  were  but  few  cases,  however,  of  this, 
1  must  confess ;  though,  as  regards  the  use  of 
the  powder,  they  were  not  so  uncommon ;  and, 
at  my  balls,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  put  on  the 
tables  of  the  toilette  room  not  only  rouge,  but 
hair  powder,  as  well  as  blue  powder,  which  had 
some  customers. 

MUD. 

In  going  to  assemblies,  one  had  sometimes 
to  drive  three  or  four  miles  within  the  city 
bounds,  and  very  often  at  the  great  risk  of  an 
overturn,  or  of  being  what  is  termed  '  stalled,' 
or  stuck  in  the  mud,  when  one  can  neither  go 
backwards  nor  forwards,  and  either  loses  one's 
shoes  or  one's  patience.  .  .  .  Cards  were  a  great 
resource  of  an  evening,  and  gaming  was  all  the 
fashion,  at  brag  especially,  for  the  men  who 
frequented  society  were  chiefly  from  Yirginia 
or  the  Western  States,  and  were  very  fond  of 
this,  the  most  gambling  of  all  games,  as  being 
one  of  countenance  as  well  as  of  cards.  Loo 
was  the  innocent  diversion  of  the  ladies,  who, 
when  they  were  looed,  pronounced  the  word  in 
a  very  mincing  manner." 
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RELIGION. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  devotional  habits : 

"  Church  service  can  certainly  never  be  call- 
ed an  amusement ;  but,  from  the  variety  of 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  preach  in  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives,  there  doubtless  was 
some  alloy  of  curiosity  in  the  motives  which 
led  one  to  go  there.  Though  the  regular  chap- 
lain was  a  Presbyterian,  sometimes  a  Methodist, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a 
Quaker,  and  sometimes  even  a  woman,  took  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
much  devotion  among  the  majority.  The  New 
Englanders,  generally  speaking,  are  very  reli- 
gious ;  but  though  there  are  many  exceptions,  I 
cannot  say  so  much  for  the  Marylanders,  and 
still  less  for  the  Virginians." 

NOT  so  BAD  A  PLACE  AFTER  ALL. 

But,  dull  as  he  found  the  place  on  his  first 
arrival,  he  speaks  more  favorably  of  it  after  he 
had  visited  other  parts  of  the  Union.  He  then 
says :  "  in  spite  of  its  inconveniences  and  deso- 
late aspect,  it  was,  I  think,  the  most  agreeable 
town  to  reside  in  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
opportunity  of  collecting  information  from  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
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country — the  hospitality  of  the  heads  of  the 
Government — and  the  Gorj[>s  diplomatique  of  it- 
self—supplied resources  such  as  could  nowhere 
else  be  looked  for." 

XXL 

PROGRESS  AND  PRESEIlTT  POSITION. 

SOCIETY. 

Since  Sir  Augustus  wrote  his  gossip  in 
1804:-'8,  society  in  Washington  has  uudergone 
many  changes,  not  to  speak  of  those  caused  by 
the  war ;  but  the  anticipations  of  the  founders 
in  this  respect  have  been  realized.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  peculiar  city — differing  from  all  others,  in 
its  outward  appearance,  and  in  the  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  there  prevails. 
People  are  tied  down  by  no  conventionalisms, 
but  live  very  much  as  they  please,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  is  the  judgment  so  little  based  upon 
the  style  of  a  house  or  the  costliness  of  a  carpet. 

The  public  officers,  who  form  that  part  of 
the  population  most  seen  by  a  visitor,  exhibit 
in  their  ranks  a  singular  medley  of  talent,  me- 
diocrity, oddity,  and  misfortune. 

The  change  which  takes  place  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  session  of  Congress,  after  a  long  re- 
cess, has  been  most  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a 
great  watering  place  on  the  approach  of  a  fash- 
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ion  able  season.  Then  comes  the  whole  coterie 
of  foreigners,  gentlemen  attracted  bj  curiosity, 
political  demagogues,  claimants,  patentees,  let- 
ter writers,  army  and  navy  officers,  office  hunt- 
ers, gamblers,  and  blacklegs.  Pennsylvania 
avenue  presents  a  lively  scene  in  the  number 
of  strangers  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
not  excepting  a  representative  or  two  from  the 
Indian  tribes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  elements  which 
contribute  to  make  the  winters  in  Washington 
so  agreeable,  would,  in  a  large  city  like  New 
York,  give  the  same  tone  to  society.  For  there 
the  Government  would  not  be  all  in  all  to  the 
place.  Thousands  of  the  merchants  and  schol- 
ars from  the  great  cities,  who  mingle  so  freely 
in  Washington  society,  in  their  abundance  of 
leisure  while  there,  would  be  absorbed  in  their 
own  afi'airs  were  the  Government  in  the  place 
where  they  earned  their  living.  Imagine  Sara- 
toga Springs  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city! 
Where,  for  New  Yorkers,  would  be  the  annual 
month  or  two  of  abandon  which  they  now  find 
in  the  congregation  that  gathers  in  that  pleas- 
ant village?  You  may  secure  a  delightful  com- 
pany for  a  dinner  party  in  a  few  hours'  notice 
in  Washington,  where  a  week's  notice  would  be 
needed  in  New  York  in  order  to  get  the  same 
persons  together. 
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In  other  respects  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  anticipations  of  the  founders  of  the  Federal 
capital  were  hardly  fulfilled.  In  Jefferson's 
time  the  population  numbered  but  about  ^ve 
thousand  persons.  For  the  first  forty  years  the 
increase  of  population  only  averaged  about  550 
per  annum.  From  1840  to  1850  the  increase 
was  about  1600  per  annum ;  and  from  1850  to 
1860  it  averaged  2,000  per  annum.  By  the 
census  of  1860  the  population  was  61,122. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  war,  the  place  was  in  a  high  state 
of  prosperity,  and  rapidly  assuming  the  propor- 
tions and  appearance  of  a  large  city.  What 
effect  the  war  will  have  in  advancing  or  check- 
ing this  prosperity,  depends  entirely  upon  its 
result,  for,  as  Mr.  Southend  remarked,  this  city 
is  "  the  only  child  of  the  Union,"  and  must  rise 
or  fall  with  it. 


GKOWTH HOW   RETARDED. 

The  main  reason  for  its  slow  growth  dur- 
ing the  first  forty  years  is  to  be  found  in  the 
uncertainty  which  so  long  existed  as  to  its  be- 
ing the  permanent  Seat  of  Government. 

Having  neither  commerce  nor  manufactures 
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to  offer  as  inducements  to  men  of  ca])ital,  to  re- 
move from  places  of  active  business  to  a  city 
depending  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  apparent- 
ly unsettled  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  its 
population  of  course  liad  no  aids  to  its  natural 
rate  of  increase.  But  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph seems  to  have  dissipated  all  uncertainty 
as  to  its  permanence  as  a  Seat  of  Government. 
Prior  to  that  period  the  Government  did  little 
more  than  keep  the  public  buildings  in  order, 
not  even  inclosing  the  grounds  which  connect- 
ed them,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  selling 
them  out  for  a  song. 

For  many  years  the  Pennsylvania  avenue 
was  the  same  slough  of  mud,  with  deep  ravines, 
which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  party-goers  in 
Jefferson's  time.  That  President  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  place,  as  indeed  have  all  the  Presi- 
dents. But  presidential  recommendations  were 
little  heeded,  notwithstanding  the  fair  promises 
made  by  Congress,  in  their  reply  to  Mr.  Adams' 
speech  in  1800,  when  he  commended  the  new 
city  to  their  fostering  care.  Mr.  Jefferson  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  four  rows  of  Lombardy  pop- 
lars planted  along  the  Avenue;  but  these, 
though  not  without  beauty  in  the  view  from 
the  Capitol,  made  the  road  worse  than  ever  by 
their  spreading  roots,  and  it  was  not  until  Gen. 
Jackson's  day  that  an   appropriation  was  ob- 
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tained  to  fill  up  the  deep  ravines,  remove  the 
poplars,  and  macadamize  the  street.  For  a 
long  time  no  improvement,  however  desirable, 
could  be  obtained  without  a  long  and  angry  de- 
bate, because  there  were  strict  constructionists, 
who  could  not  find  authority  in  the  Constitution. 
Few  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  place  was  estab- 
lished— and  to  learn  that  it  was  planned  rather 
to  suit  the  future  wants  of  the  nation  than  the 
convenience  of  the  resident  population,  who 
could  not  be  expected,  in  order  to  connect  pub- 
lic buildings,  to  open  and  improve,  at  once, 
many  miles  of  unusually  wide  streets,  wliich, 
in  other  cities,  would  have  been  the  work  of 
time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  population  in- 
creased. It  was  in  fact  a  plan  calculated  for 
the  magnificent  capital  of  a  great  nation,  but 
oppressive,  from  its  very  dimensions  and  ar- 
rangements, to  the  inhabitants,  if  its  execution 
to  any  considerable  extent  was  to  be  thrown 
upon  them.  The  expense  should  at  least  have 
been  joint.  It  was  as  if  the  New  Yorkers, 
when  the  population  was  all  below  the  City 
Hall,  had  been  required  to  lay  out  streets 
around  what  is  now  the  Central  Park.*     Had 

*  See  pp.  60,  68,  70,  11,  72,  75,  76,  82.  There  is  a  want 
of  system.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  has  charge 
of  Government  expenditures,  while  the  municipal  authorities 
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Congress  only  planted  trees  upon  the  Mall  and 
other  public  grounds,  much  would  have  been 
done  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
the  place  for  the  wealthy  of  other  cities.  With- 
in a  few  years  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
spirit  has  prevailed,  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  Aqueduct  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  other  causes 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  city — the 
lottery  scheme  for  building  a  City  Hall,  which 
left  a  city  debt  of  $200,000,  and  the  Canal 
scheme,  which  left  another  debt  of  $600,000. 
The  extent  of  the  last  undertaking,  however, 
demands  a  short  notice. 

THE   CAITAL. 

The  visitor  who  has  heard  so  much  during 
this  war  of  the  rebel  measures  to  obstruct  navi- 

expend  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  are  held  responsible  for 
all  deficiencies  in  street  improvements.  Works  commenced  by 
an  appropriation  of  Congress  sometimes  go  to  ruin  before  a  sum 
is  set  apart  to  complete  them.  Either  the  Government  should 
take  the  sole  charge  of  the  avenues  connecting  public  buildings, 
as  they  have  done  with  Pennsylvania  avenue,  or  they  should 
vote  a  certain  sum  per  annum  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  be  expended 
by  the  corporation,  under  direction  of  the  President ;  or  should 
provide  that  one  half  of  the  expense  of  opening,  grading,  and 
paving  all  streets  of  a  width  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  should 
be  paid  by  the  Government  in  proportion  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 
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gation  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  or  Cum- 
berland canal,  will  perhaps  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  immense  national  importance  at  one 
time  attached  to  that  work.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  alluded  to  in  the  debates,"^ 
of  a  water  connection  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Potomac.  Before  the  cession  of  the  Dis- 
trict, Yirginia  and  Maryland  had  incorporated 
a  company  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Potomac,  in  the  stock  of  which  Washmg- 
ton  was  largely  interested.  The  object  was  to 
construct  a  canal  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
county  of  Alleghany,  in  Maryland,  under  the 
confident  belief  that  when  that  rich  coal  region 
should  be  reached,  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
source  of  trade  would  be  opened,  which  could 
not  fail  to  enrich  Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 
In  1823  President  Monroe  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  efforts  then  recently  made  to 
revive  interest  in  the  work,  and  submitted  to 
them  the  importance  of  making  it  to  some  ex- 
tent national,  by  enlarging  its  dimensions, 
and  extending  it  to  the  Ohio  river.  In  1828 
Congress  subscribed  $1,000,000  on  condition 
that  a  new  company  should  double  the  dimen- 
sions, and  extend  it  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  Gen.  Bernard  and  others.  The  estimated 
*  Ante,  page  52. 
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expense  to  Cumberland  was  tlnis  increased  from 
"^ve  to  eight  millions.  The  city  of  Washing- 
ton subscribed  $1,000,000,  and  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  $250,000  each.  Maryland  and  Yir- 
ginia  furnished  the  rest  of  the  money.  But,  as 
usually  happens,  the  estimate  was  less  than  the 
real  cost.  Maryland  continued  to  mn  up  an 
enormous  debt  on  that  behalf;  but  the  policy 
of  Go\^ernment  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements having  changed.  Congress  would 
do  no  more.  The  long  delay  was  ruinous  to 
the  District.  Cities  taxed  themselves,  and 
borrowed  money  to  pay  the  interest,  until  final- 
ly the  Washington  payments  of  interest  ceased, 
and  the  Holland  creditors'^  were  about  satisfying 
themselves  out  of  a  levy  upon  private  property, 
when  Congress  assumed  the  principal,  leaving 
the  corporation  still  involved  for  money  pre- 
viously borrowed  to  pay  interest  to  the  extent 
of  over  half  a  million.  The  Canal  was  finally 
finished  to  Cumberland  (184  miles)  by  Mary- 
land, and  a  large  coal  trade  is  transacted  upon 
it,  but  the  benefit  all  goes  to  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown ;  yet  the  business  has  not  equalled 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors,  and, 
with  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Canal  ($12,000- 
000)  and  the  railroad  competition,  it  is  doubtful 

*  A  banking  firm  in  Holland  furnished  the  money. 
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if  it  will  ever  pay  an  interest.  Any  extension 
to  the  Ohio  is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  railroads  were  un- 
known. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  of  late  years  have  been 
very  great ;  but  the  space  is  so  large  that  ^ve 
or  six  hundred  houses  a  year  make  but  little 
impression  ;  and  not  until  there  are  half  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  will  the  plan  be  developed  to 
any  advantage.  There  has  been  too  little  pri- 
vate wealth  to  admit  of  much  display,  and  few 
of  the  houses  offer  any  pretensions  to  good 
taste,  not  to  say  elegance.  A  manifest  improve- 
ment, however,  is  perceptible  within  a  few 
years. 

There  is  not  a  church  in  the  place  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  in  J^orthern  cities. 
In  a  comnmnity  where  so  many  of  the  residents 
are  dependent  on  salaries,  and  where  the  con- 
gregations are  so  constantly  changing,  large  in- 
vestments in  pew  property  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  this  does  not  excuse  the  shocking 
bad  taste  which  compels  the  elderly  people  to 
climb  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  Sunday  school  children  on  the  first 
floor.  Hotel  buildings  are  also  behind  those  of 
all  other  cities. 
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HEALTH. 

The  impression  which  so  generally  prevails 
that  Washington  is  unhealthy,  is  founded  upon 
the  prevalence  of  chills  and  fever  in  some 
localities.  This  is  the  case  in  all  imsettled 
places  on  water,  south  of  ISTew  England  ;  but 
disappears  as  soon  as  low  grounds  are  all 
filled  up.  It  formerly  prevailed  above  Twenty- 
third  street  in  'New  York.  In  Washington 
the  population  is  scattered  over  so  much  sur- 
face that  few  streets  are  thoroughly  finished ; 
but  the  miasmatic  influence  seems  to  have 
departed  wherever  ravines  are  filled  up,  as 
on  the  hill  north  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  ere  long  the  skill  of  engineers  will  de- 
vise some  method  of  doing  away  witli  the  flats 
in  the  Potomac  near  the  Long  Bridge,  which, 
with  the  grading  of  the  streets  southwest  of  the 
President's  House,  will  remove  the  evil  from  that 
quarter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chills  have 
never  existed  in  the  centre  of  the  settled  part 
of  the  city — although  that  horrid  Canal,  one 
would  think,  could  not  fail  to  breed  a  pesti- 
lence. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  more  deaths  do 
not  occur  among  the  strangers  congregated 
here,  when  we  consider  their  irregularities  of 
life — meals  at  all  hours,  and  nightly  entertain- 
ments. 
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The  ITational  Hotel  disease  was  from  some 
local  cause,  probably  an  obstruction  in  the 
sewer,  and  has  never  reappeared. 

The  monthly  published  records  of  deaths 
show  that  the  mortality  here  is  no  greater  than 
in  other  places,  and  negatives  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  disease  peculiar  to  the  spot. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HISTORY. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  place  up 
to  the  present  time,  not  however  touching  upon 
the  capture  by  the  British  or  other  details, 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  objects  pro- 
posed in  establishing  a  Federal  city  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  realised.  All 
our  remarks,  too,  are  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  place  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  to 
the  present  extraordinary  state  of  things  when 
the  city  is  crowded  with  a  population  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  usual,  making  it  uncom- 
fortable and  expensive  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Heretofore  the  value  of  land  has  been  control- 
led to  a  great  degree  by  the  wants  of  those 
connected  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  majority  of  clerks  have  been 
able  to  lease,  and  even  own  property  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  places  of  business  to 
far  greater  advantage  than  they  could  in  the 
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same  sections  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  Government. 
Eesidences  should  be  provided  for  the  Sec- 
retaries, and  the  original  plan  for  furnishing 
lots  to  foreign  Governments  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  Other  needed  public  im- 
provements have  been  glanced  at  in  previous 
pages.  All  these  will  probably  be  accomjjlish- 
ed  in  course  of  time. 

If  it  was  good  policy  to  build  a  city  exjDress- 
ly  for  a  Seat  of  Government,  it  is  policy  to  do 
it  well ;  if  it  was  not  good  policy,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  undo  what  we  have  done. 

The  history  of  all  nations  shows  that  the 
political  Capital  has  exercised  no  small  amount 
of  influence,  even  when  not  invested  with  any 
great  power  or  splendor.  As  the  seat  of  all  the 
prominent  events  in  the  nation's  political  his- 
tory, the  place  where  all  its  public  men  have 
figured,  and  the  site  of  its  principal  monuments, 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  patriot- 
ism, where  new  interests  are  every  year  con- 
centrated. "What  Englishman  does  not  feel  a 
double  attachment  to  London  for  its  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  and  Hall !  And  such,  too,  is  the  feel- 
ing with  which  the  Frenchman  regards  iJ^otre 
Dame,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  hundred  other 
edifices  rich  in  mementos  of  the  past,  at  Paris. 
6 
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Americans  have  heretofore  evinced  but  little 
of  that  patriotic  sentiment  which  hallows  par- 
ticular spots,  Mount  Yernon  being  almost  the 
only  exception.  Probably  the  city  founded  by 
Washington  would  have  shared  this  interest  with 
his  birthplace  to  a  larger  extent,  had  it  been 
more  attractive  in  appearance.  Everything 
about  it  has  been  too  unfinished  to  have  any 
of  the  rust  of  antiquity.  Although  covered 
with  dust,  it  was  not  the  dust  of  time  which 
gilds  over  the  decay  and  neglect  so  long  visible 
at  Washington's  home.  The  city  was  far  more 
attractive  to  the  Southerners  than  to  those  from 
the  North,  and  the  former  did  not  leave  it  with- 
out a  pang,  and  some  expectation,  as  intimated 
by  Iverson  in  the  Senate,  that  when  Maryland 
and  Virginia  should  have  seceded,  they  would 
again  occupy  those  marble  halls,  in  a  climate 
more  genial  at  all  seasons  than  that  of  Montgo- 
mery. We  have,  in  our  opening  chapter,  given 
some  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  one  conse- 
quence of  the  Kebellion  will  be  an  increase  of 
interest  in  the  place  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally.  Until  this  war  we  have  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  which 
is  so  intense  in  aristocratic  countries.  State 
allegiance  has  interfered  with  that  due  to  the 
nation.  But  the  same  spirit  which  has  every- 
where revived  the  zeal  for  our  national  songs, 
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and  which,  amid  the  turmoil  of  civil  war,  has 
kept  the  artificers  at  work  and  the  great  dome 
steadily  arising  over  the  Capitol,  will  lead  the 
visitor  to  look  upon  that  edifice  as  our  "West- 
minster; bearing,  in  every  hall  painting  and 
statue,  mementos  of  the  national  struggles, 
and  standing  on  the  only  territory  which  is  the 
common  property  of  all,  and  governed  and 
sustained  exclusively  by  the  Union.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that,  as  Englishmen  now 
look  back  on  their  own  civil  wars,  so  future 
generations  may  here  look  with  complacency 
on  the  representation  of  scenes  where  their 
ancestors  took  opposite  sides ;  but  from  which 
all  will  then  agree  in  deducing  good. 

XXII. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  the  traveller's 
attention  as  he  enters  Washington  by  rail,  is 
the  Capitol,  and,  as  thus  seen,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  present  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Only 
one  end  is  visible,  with  a  portion  of  the  dome, 
and  the  edifice  appears  to  stand  all  alone,  with 
everything  around  in  a  state  of  incompleteness, 
— unfinished  streets,  looking  as  if  they  were 
never  to  be  finished,   and    here  and  there,  a 
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shabby  building,  serving  only  to  give  a  desolate 
aspect  to  the  scene. 

It  is  not  nnusual,  on  the  continent,  to  see  a 
noble  cathedral  surrounded  by  miserable  tum- 
ble-down structures,  many  of  which  are  so  an- 
cient as  to  indicate  that  the  shrine  never  had 
an  appropriate  setting;  and  this  circumstance 
makes  the  surroundings  of  the  Capitol  a  matter 
of  less  remark  to  a  foreigner  than  to  an  Ameri- 
can, whose  first  impressions  are  that  the  edifice 
never  will  have  any  buildings  around  in  keep- 
ing with  its  own  grandeur ;  though  this  would 
be  a  very  hasty  conclusion,  if  we  could  only  di- 
vert our  minds  from  the  thought  of  the  civil 
war  and  its  effects.  At  all  events,  there  is  room 
for  hope  here  in  the  future.  There  is  none  in 
the  case  of  the  cathedral,  for  there  the  past  is 
everything,  with  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  brighter  future  will  ever  arise. 

Much  of  the  ground  around  the  Capitol  be- 
longs to  the  Government,  and  is  to  be  inclosed 
when  the  building  is  completed.  The  horse 
railroad  has  been  constructed  across  it,  which 
will  be  an  unsightly  feature,  unless  a  tunnel,  or 
some  other  contrivance,  be  introduced  to  hide 
it  from  view. 

As  you  approach  the  city  from  the  Poto- 
mac, the  public  buildings  all  appear  to  great 
advantage,  being  on  high  ground   and   rising 
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far  above  tlie  private  buildings,  which  do  not 
shock  by  contrast. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  al- 
luded to  in  former  papers,  have  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  the  private  build- 
ings at  the  west,  and  the  abandonment,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  Capitol  Hill,  which,  at  the  first 
occupation,  was  regarded  as  the  most  desirable. 
Some  of  the  most  commanding  positions  are 
those  which  look  toward  the  Potomac  from  the 
New  Jersey  avenue,  where  the  buildings  for- 
merly occupied  by  cabinet  officers  and  Sena- 
tors, are  turned  into  workshops  for  the  Coast 
Survey.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  before  the  low  grounds  were  tilled  uj) 
and  drained,  there  is  now  no  malarial  mfiuence 
to  produce  sickness,  and  those  who  have  re- 
tained their  residences  here  have  become  great- 
ly attached  to  the  spot.  East  of  the  Capitol, 
the  block  to  which  Mr.  Cotton  Smith  referred, 
as  "  an  extensive  and  well-kept  hotel,"  was  very 
lately  a  depot  for  the  accommodation  of  contra- 
bands, and  is  the  only  erection  of  any  size,  ex- 
cept the  brick  building  known  as  the  old  Capi- 
tol, now  used  for  prisoners  of  war.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  square  would  be  decidedly  im- 
proved, if  every  building  around  it  were  swept 
away. 

One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  vacant 
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lots  here,  is  that  the  owners  valued  them  too 
highly  ;  and,  although  there  has  been  no  de- 
mand for  the  property  for  nearly  forty  years, 
the  present  proprietors,  it  is  said,  had  them 
assessed  at  a  very  high  figure,  in  anticipation 
that  the  Government  would  take  them  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  a  circum- 
stance which  contributed  in  part  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  own- 
ers are  now  fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap,  as 
they  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  increased  assess- 
ment, with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  sale  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

Since  the  street  railroad  has  made  the  Hill 
more  accessible,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  some  stimulus  to  new  improvement  here, 
especially  when  the  completion  of  the  new  ex- 
tensions shall  have  led,  as  it  must  do,  to  the 
opening  and  finishing  of  "  !North  Capitol/'  and 
other  streets. 

THE  EXTERIOR. 

We  are  not  about  to  write  a  description  of 
the  building  in  detail.  Such  descriptions  are 
bores  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  are  on  the  spot  will  find 
guide-books  in  abundance.* 

*  Philps'  "  Washington  Described "  is  the  most  complete. 
Some  cheaper  and  smaller  work  is  needed. 
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Mr.  Trollope  and  others  have  descanted  upon 
the  mistake  made  in  placing  the  principal  front 
of  the  Capitol  toward  the  east.  But  when  the 
building  was  commenced  there  was  reason  for 
supposing  that  at  least  an  equal  part  of  the  city 
buildings  would  be  on  that  side.  Besides,  such 
porticos  seem  to  require  a  level  plane  or  plaza 
in  front,  rather  than  a  descent  like  that  on  the 
west.  The  advantage  of  this  is  very  apparent, 
since  the  porticos  are  naturally  selected  for  all 
the  great  ceremonies,  inaugurations,  and  public 
gatherings.  There  is  abundance  of  standing 
room  here  for  any  crowd,  however  great. 

The  western  front  has  something  wanting 
to  make  it  as  imposing  as  so  large  a  building 
should  be.  The  portico  of  coupled  columns  in 
front  of  the  library  is  handsome  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  does  not  seem  to  give  a  sufficient  finish — is 
not  prominent  enough  to  arrest  attention  as  one 
approaches.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  at 
some  fature  day,  the  whole  of  this  central  front 
be  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  semicircular 
form,  with  the  same  style  of  columns  continued 
around.  The  change  would  be  made  not  solely 
for  appearance,  but  in  order  to  substitute  for  the 
present  painted  sandstone,  a  marble  casing  like 
that  in  the  new. wings.  The  entrance  on  this 
side  must  needs  be  altered,  to  be  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wiags  ;  but  the  terrace  may  remain 
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miich  as  it  is,  and  it  is  doubtfal  if  anything 
more  appropriate  or  convenient  could  be  de- 
vised. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  semi- 
circular inclosure  formed  by  this  terrace  might 
be  more  tastefully  finished  than  at  present. 
The  brick  walks  and  the  depots  for  wood  and 
coal  might  be  made  less  prominent  objects  to 
the  eye.  A  handsome  tesselated  pavement  of 
marble  would  be  as  appropriate  as  anytliing. 
It  should  be  observed  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  nothing  has  been  done  or  planned  with 
regard  to  the  central  building,  except  what  re- 
lates to  the  dome. 

The  dome  is  now  approaching  completion, 
and  bids  fair  to  fulfil  expectations,  at  least  as  to 
its  exterior,  which  is  most  appropriately  sur- 
mounted by  Crawford's  bronze  statue  of  Liber- 
ty. Would  that  the  event  could  be  the  signal 
of  returning  peace  1 

The  top  of  the  statue  (itself  16 1  feet  in 
height)  will  be  287  feet  5  inches  above  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol,  or  about  142  feet  higher 
than  the  old  dome.  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  to 
the  top  of  the  lantern,  is  145  feet  higher.  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  73  feet  higher. 

The  Capitol  Hill  is  about  90  feet  above  ordi- 
nary low  tide. 

The   architect   says   that   the   two   smaller 
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domes  must  be  removed,  and  perhaps  he  is 
right ;  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  simply  because 
there  is  no  precedent  in  their  favor  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  old  world.  In  most  of  the  domed 
edifices  of  Europe  of  which  we  now  think,  there 
is  either  a  small  extent  of  building  on  either 
side,  or  there  are  spires  or  cupolas  to  break  the 
space.  The  Capitol  is  751  feet  4  inches  long, 
which  is  31  feet  longer  than  St.  Peter's,  and 
175  feet  longer  than  St.  Paul's.  But  in  the 
Capitol  the  length  represents  the  front,  whereas 
in  the  other  two  buildings  the  width  represents 
the  front — and  the  Capitol  presents  237  feet  more 
of  front  than  St.  Peter's,  and  445  feet  more  front 
than  St.  Paul's,  which  last  building  has  cupolas 
in  front.* 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  size  of  these  three  great 
edifices,  furnished  by  Mr.  Walter,  architect  of  the  Capitol,  may 
be  interesting  to  the  reader : 

1st.  The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  U.  S.  Capi- 
tol from  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  will  be  180  ft.  3  in.  The 
height  of  the  exterior,  from  the  floor  of  the  basement  story  to 
the  top  of  the  crowning  statue,  will  be  28*7  ft.  6  in.  The  in- 
terior diameter  is  97  feet.  The  exterior  diameter  of  the  drum 
is  108  feet.     The  greatest  exterior  diameter  is  135  ft.  5  in. 

2d.  The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  at  Rome,  is  330  feet.  The  height  of  the  exterior,  to 
the  top  of  the  lantern,  is  432  feet.  The  interior  diameter  is  139 
feet.     The  greatest  exterior  diameter  is  200  feet. 

3d.  The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  London,  is  215  feet.     The  height  of  the  exterior,  to  the 

6* 
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The  Capitol  is  286  feet  longer  than  the 
Treasury  building,  exclusive  of  porticos,  and  472 
feet  longer  than  the  Seventh  street  side  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  is  535  feet  longer 
than  the  City  Hall  at  New  York,  which  is 
elevated  a  story  or  half-story  in  the  centre, 
otherwise  the  cupola  would  seem  like  a  mast, 
on  so  level  a  space. 

In  the  Capitol  there  is  no  elevation  of  the 
centre  building,  and  as  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  dome  is  135  feet,  there  is  a  space  on  either 
side  of  308  feet.  The  smaller  domes  seem  to 
give  some  relief  to  this  immense  unbroken  line 
of  building. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  will  say  that  the 
solitary  dome  appears  more  grand  and  imposing 

top  of  the  lantern,  is  360  feet.  The  interior  diameter  is  108 
feet.     The  greatest  exterior  diameter  is  1 50  feet. 

4th.  The  ground  actually  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Capitol,  including  the  porticos  and  steps  and  exclusive  of  the 
courtyards,  is  153,112  square  feet,  or  652  square  feet  more  than 
3^  acres;  of  which  there  is  covered  by  the  old  building  61,201 
square  feet,  and  by  the  new  wings,  and  connecting  corridors, 
91,311  square  feet. 

The  extreme  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  720  feet:  extreme 
width,  514  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  St.  Paul's  is  5Y6  feet ; 
extreme  width,  306  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Capitol  is 
751  feet  4  inches  ;  extreme  width,  324  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's  are  taken  from  Gwilt's  '*  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  and  those  of  St.  Peter's  from 
Durand's  ^^paralles  des  edifices^'''' 
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on  such  a  pedestal.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  one  upon  which  visitors,  and  especial- 
ly those  of  artistic  tastes,  may  well  occupy 
some  of  their  leisure.  On  such  a  subject,  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mass  of  sj^ectators  is 
often  the  best  criterion  for  a  decision  as  to  gen- 
eral effect,  and  that  which  is  most  approved  by 
connoisseurs,  frequently  gives  the  least  satisfac- 
tion to  the  crowd  whom  it  was  intended  to 
please.  The  City  Hall,  of  l^ew  York,  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  greatly  praised,  as  from  an 
admirable  model,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
who  see  it  for  the  first  tinie,  feel  as  if  they 
would  like  to  place  something  more  prominent 
over  the  centre  than  the  little  one-story  porch. 
It  may  be  like  the  Library  at  Yenice,  but  it  does 
not  please.  Everybody  admires  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  but  does  it  follow  that  no  portion  of 
the  Parthenon  should  ever  be  taken  without 
the  whole  ?  Yet  it  has  gravely  been  argued  by 
one  of  no  mean  note,  that  we  should  never  omit 
the  lateral  colonnades.  Let  us  not  be  under- 
stood in  this,  or  in  any  other  remarks,  as  setting 
up  our  opinion  in  opposition  to  those  of  men 
who  have  made  architecture  and  art  the  study 
of  their  lives,  least  of  all  to  those  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  has  had  principal 
charge  of  the  Capitol  enlargement,  and  of 
whom  we  will  observe,  that  he  is  not  to  be  held 
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responsible  for  everything,  as  it  is  understood 
that  his  plans  were  materially  interfered  with 
by  others.  We  offer  them  as  our  mite  toward 
conveying  the  impressions  made  upon  an  uncul- 
tivated mind,  and  of  which  no  high-minded 
professional  man  will  hesitate  to  avail  himself 
for  whatever  they  are  worth,  in  making  up  his 
judgment. 

The  architecture  of  the  central  building  has 
been  adhered  to  in  the  extensions,  with  one 
slight  deviation.  In  the  central  building  the 
lintel,  or  top  of  the  windows,  is  perfectly 
straight,  except  that  it  is  made  of  three  blocks 
of  stone,  the  middle  one  being  larger,  and  like 
the  keystone  of  an  arch.  This  is  not  an  un- 
common feature  in  old  buildings ;  but  conveys 
the  idea  of  instability,  the  very  opposite  effect 
from  that  produced  by  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 
In  the  wings  this  has  been  corrected  by  giving 
a  very  slight  arch  to  the  stones  on  either  side 
of  the  centre  piece. 

As  compared  with  European  edifices,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  that  have  as  imposing  a  front  as 
the  three  eastern  porticos  will  present.  Of 
course  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  Gothic 
structures  like  the  Parliament  Houses  in  Lon- 
don. St.  Peter's  church,  at  first  glance,  almost 
always  disappoints  the  visitor  in  its  exterior; 
and  it  is  only  from  a  distance,  where  you  see 
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nothing  of  the  front,  that  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  the  dome  are  realized.  There  is  an 
abruptness  in  the  manner  in  which  that  front 
rises,  with  no  relief  except  in  a  small  piazza, 
which  seems  as  out  of  place  there  as  the  one 
on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol,  to  which 
reference  has  been  had.  At  the  Capitol  the 
spectator,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
feet,  has  the  whole  structure  in  all  its  outlines 
before  him. 

The  new  dome  seems  to  stand  too  directly 
upon,  and  to  crowd  the  portico.  But  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  take  down  those  graceful 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  portico 
further  forward,  as  has  been  proposed.  ]^or 
does  it  seem  right  to  alter  the  group  in  alto  re- 
lievo upon  the  tympanum,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  J.  Q.  Adams ;  although  it  be 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  groups  of  full  stat- 
uary, which  are  to  appear  upon  the  other  porti- 
cos. Let  it  remain  as  it  appeared  to  those  who 
witnessed  the  inaugurations,  before  the  civil 
war  commenced. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  groups  upon 
this  central  portico,  by  Persico  and  Greenough, 
the  following  remark  of  the  last-named  artist 
will  apply  to  both,  although  made  before  his 
own  group  had  been  executed. 

"The  position  of  the  group  of  Columbus 
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and  the  Indian  girl  is  anomalous  and  absurd ; 
anomalous,  because  it  invades  the  front  view  of 
the  portico,  crowds  the  fagade,  and  hides  anoth- 
er statue  by  the  same  artist ;  absurd,  because  it 
treats  the  building  as  somewhat  on  which  to 
mount  into  conspicuous  view,  not  as  a  noble 
and  important  vase  which  it  is  called  humbly 
to  adorn  and  illustrate.  *  *  *  The  railings 
which  have  been  placed  around  the  statues  of 
the  Capitol  accuse  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
public  property.  They  accuse  it,  without  rem- 
edying it ;  for,  in  spite  of  their  protection,  per- 
haps because  of  it,  the  statues  of  Columbus  and 
of  Washington  have  received  more  injury  in  the 
few  years  that  they  have  been  so  guarded,  than 
many  figures  wrought  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
have  suffered  in  coming  to  us  through  the  so- 
called  dark  ages.". 

The  lower  blocks  are  finished,  without  cor- 
nice, as  if  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  statuary, 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  groups  were  not 
placed  there,  although  it  is  said  that  Persico 
selected  the  position  for  his,  which,  if  true, 
must  have  been,  as  a  wag  remarks,  in  order  that 
Columbus  might  have  a  better  height  to  toss 
his  ball  to  Washington,  who,  seated  in  gym- 
nast-costume in  the  park,  appears  to  be  ready 
to  catch  it.  Poor  Creenough  !  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in   his  sculptures  for  the  Capitol,  which 
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have  been  moat  severely  criticised.  But  the 
Jupiter-like  attitude  of  his  Washington  has  pro- 
voked so  much  censure,  as  to  have  made  men 
overlook  the  exquisite  details  of  the  work. 
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Most  persons  who  visit  the  Capitol  for  the 
first  time,  have  their  attention  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  new  extension,  that  they  overlook 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  central  edifice. 
Yet  there  is  no  room  in  the  new  buildings  com- 
parable in  beauty  to  the  old  Representatives' 
Hall.  The  new  halls  for  the  Senate  and  House 
may  present  acoustic  advantages,  and  certainly 
accommodate  the  public  much  better,  but  no 
room  without  columns  can  present  as  imposing 
an  effect  as  one  with  them.  And  such  col- 
umns !  There  is  nothing  like  them  elsewhere. 
That  hrecchia^  or  pudding-stone,  is  too  costly  to 
work,  ever  to  be  brought  into  general  use. 
They  cost  over  eight  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
and  there  are  twenty-four  of  them.  And  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
building  than  the  clock  in  this  hall,  represent- 
ing History  on  a  winged  car,  the  wheel  of 
which  forms  the  dial. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  whatever  the  changes 
made  in  the  central  edifice,  this  splendid  Hall 
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may  be  permitted  to  remain,  even  though  it  be 
only  as  a  grand  ante-room  to  the  new  Hall. 
When  the  galleries  are  removed,  it  vrill  be  an 
appropriate  place  for  the  statuary  and  paintings 
which,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government.  The  relics  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Jackson,  and  others,  now  pre- 
served at  the  Patent  Office,  might  be  kept 
here,  and,  with  suitable  seats,  it  will  form  an 
appropriate  and  convenient  place  for  conversa- 
tion^  especially  for  ladies,  the  Rotunda  being  a 
more  appropriate  standing  place  or  exchange 
for  gentlemen.  These  uses  can  be  appreciated 
in  times  of  great  excitement,  when  every-  part 
of  the  edifice  is  thronged  with  visitors.  The 
old  Hall,  too,  is  memorable  9-s  the  scene  where 
all  the  great  men  lor  the  first  half  century  of 
the  republic  figured.  Here  Clay  presided, 
Webster  made  his  debut^  Adams  died !  And 
how  full  of  associations  with  historical  names  is 
every  part  of  the  cosy  old  Senate  Chamber ! 
now  appropriately  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  ISTot  one  person  in  a  hundred  notices 
the  tobacco  leaf  capitals  of  the  circular  colon- 
nade between  this  room  and  the  Kotunda  ;  and 
still  fewer  ever  think  of  going  down  the  neigh- 
boring staircase  to  look  at  the  corn-stalk  col- 
umns which  ornament  the  entrance  to  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  now 
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devoted  to  the  Law  Library.  In  this  room  the 
architectural  connoisseur  will  be  interested  in 
the  arches,  springing  from  massive  arched  ribs 
of  stone  resting  on  Doric  columns. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  rooms  any- 
where, than  the  Library  of  Congress,  although 
not  half  large  enough.  Since  the  necessity 
arose,  or  is  supposed  to  have  arisen,  of  guarding 
the  alcoves  with  bronzed  gates,  so  that  no 
book  can  be  seen  except  through  the  librarian, 
it  has  lost  many  of  its  attractions  to  the  literary 
lounger ;  and  is  no  longer  as  interesting  to  the 
ladies,  who,  during  the  pendency  of  dull  de- 
bates, whilom  found  these  alcoves  such  pleasant 
places  for  qniet  flirtation.  The  clerk's  rooms 
of  the  old  Representatives'  Hall  are  to  be  fitted 
up  so  as  to  supply  more  room,  while  the  Hall 
itself  will  be  flirtation  chamber. 

Because  John  Randolph,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  ill-nature,  or  afl*ectation  of  wit,  designated 
one  of  Col.  Trumbull's  paintings  as  the  shin 
jpiece^  the  whole  tribe  of  would-be  connoisseui'S 
have  felt  themselves  privileged  to  denounce  the 
pictures  as  daubs.  As  to  Randolph's  jest, 
Greenough  remarks,  "  in  point  of  fact  this  is  the 
last  charge  which  he  should  have  made ;  nay, 
if  Mr.  Randolph  had  any  special  aversion  to 
legs,  he  owed  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  artist  for 
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sparing  liim  in  tliat  regard,  since  of  more  than 
fortj  persons  who  are  there  assembled,  ten 
only,  show  their  legs.  *  *  If  those  who  echoed 
and  still  echo  that  paltry  jest  will  look  careful- 
ly at  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence,'  they 
will  see  that  the  fact  of  those  legs  appearing  in 
small  clothes,  no  longer  familiar  to  the  eye, 
calls  attention  to  them  in  an  undue  manner, 
and  they  will  rather  pity  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence which  overlooked  this  difficulty,  than 
blame  the  painter  for  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  change  of  fashion.  *  *  I  believe  I  shall 
be  speaking  the  sense  of  the  artistic  body,  and 
of  cognoscenti  in  the  United  States,  when  I  say 
that  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence '  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all,  the  warm  interest  of 
such  as  watch  the  development  of  American  art, 
and  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  tried 
their  own  hand  in  wielding  a  weighty  and  dif- 
ficult subject.  I  admire  in  this  composition 
the  skill  with  which  Trumbull  has  collected  so 
many  portraits  in  formal  session,  without  the- 
atrical effort  in  order  to  enliven  it,  and  without 
falling  into  bald  insipidity  by  adherence  to  trivial 
fact.  These  men  are  earnest,  yet  full  of  dig- 
nity ;  they  are  firm  yet  cheerful ;  they  are  gentle- 
men ;  and  you  see  at  a  glance  that  they  meant 
something  very  serious  in  pledging  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honoi-s." 
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This  is  thought  to  be  the  best  of  Trumbull's 
pictures,  but  they  all  have  an  especial  interest 
which  overslaughs  all  trivial  defects.  The 
likenesses  are  all  accurate — painted  by  one  who 
had  mingled  in  most  of  the  scenes  he  represent- 
ed— and  they  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  art 
of  an  infant  nation. 

In  such  a  structure  as  the  Capitol,  we  look 
for  a  record  of  progress  ;  and  no  work  is  to  be 
condemned  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  later  day. 

It  was  well  that  four  of  the  panels  remained 
so  long  unfilled ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  they  were  all  filled  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  any 
artist  should  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  his  section  of  country,  rather  than  his  merits, 
—as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  Powell,  whose  "Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi "  is  generally  condemned.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  artistic  work  may  not  be  done 
by  degrees.  Crawford  has  filled  the  tympanum 
of  one  portico ;  let  the  other  rest  for  a  time, 
and  give  our  rising  sculptors  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  designs.  And  so  with  the 
frescoes  or  alto  rilievo  figures  which  are  to  orna- 
ment the  frieze  under  the  dome. 

There  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the 
four    rather    ordinary   bas-relief  heads   which 
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occupy  upper  panels  of  the  Kotnnda — Colinn- 
biis,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  world;  Cabot, 
the  discoverer  of  the  northern  continent ;  Ha- 
leigh,  who  first  promoted  settlements  on  the 
east ;  La  Salle,  who  first  explored  the  great 
river  on  the  west. 

The  four  groups  of  alto  relievo  over  the  doors 
have  their  defects,  some  of  the  anatomical  pro- 
portions not  being  correct — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  offering  the  ear  of  corn,  who,  if  he 
should  rise  from  the  rock,  would  be  a  perfect 
giant  by  the  side  of  the  pilgrim.  But  the  idea 
symbolized  in.  each  group  is  happily  conceived, 
and  the  Indians  are  not  bad  copies  of  the  gen- 
uine aborigines,  the  critics  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

So  much  for  the  original  or  Central  Capitol 
edifice,  which,  with  its  many  dark  passages  and 
private  staircases,  reminds  one  not  a  little  of 
some  of  the  labyrinthal  castles  of  the  old  world. 

The  great  halls  are  far  more  imposing  than 
those  in  the  new  wings — the  great  staircases  far 
inferior  in  beauty  to  the  new  ones;  but  the 
small  zigzag  suspension  staircase  leading  to  the 
top  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  each  step  resting  on 
the  one  below,  instead  of  being  set  into  it. 
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Every  visitor  to  the  new  wings  of  the  Capi- 
tol, must  have  remarked  upon  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  staircases,  the  most 
costly  decorations  have  been  lavished  upon 
rooms  which  are  only  accessible  to  the  public 
at  limited  times,  or  by  suiFerance  of  those  hav- 
ing them  in  charge.  One  naturally  expects  to 
see  the  results  of  artistic  skill  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  Halls  of  the  Senate  and  House,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  centre  buildinar.  It  seems 
well  enough  that  marble  and  frescoes  should  be 
used  in  such  rooms  as  those  appropriated  to  the 
President  and  Yice-President,  and  the  Senators' 
retiring  room,  the  last  of  which,  all  of  marble, 
is  the  gem  of  the  building.  But  why  so  many 
thousands  should  have  been  expended  on  com- 
mittee rooms,  or  in  painting  corridors  which  are 
too  dark  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  is  not  ap- 
parent. The  only  reason  ever  assigned  is,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  experiment  here  on  different 
styles  of  ornament. 

There  would  have  been  something  in  this, 
if  the  large  halls  had  been  so  constructed  as  to 
give  promise  that  at  some  future  time,  the 
results  of  this  experience  might  be  seen  there, 
for,  as  before  observed,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
such  woi'k  should  be  done  in  any  haste.     But 
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the  new  Halls  seem  to  offer  no  facilities  for  the 
introduction  of  any  other  ornament  than  paint 
and  gilding,  of  which  they  have  already  too 
much.  The  panels  under  the  galleries  are  too 
low  for  paintings  to  appear  to  advantage,  as  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  one  which  has  been  filled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  object  to  the  use  of  iron  for  such 
purposes  in  this  practical  age  ;  and  for  certain 
purposes,  such  as  the  ceiling,  no  other  material 
would  answer  as  well ;  but  the  walls  in  front 
of  the  galleries  might  have  been  finished  with 
some  of  the  variety  of  marbles,  of  which  nearly 
every  State  could  have  furnished  a  specimen,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Washington 
Monument.  There  is  no  marble  whatever  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  none,  except  the 
Speaker's  and  Clerk's  desks,  in  the  House.  This 
deficiency  is  the  more  noticed,  because  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  beautiful  material  is  used 
on  the  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries,  which 
are  universally  admired.  But  here  it  is  re- 
markable that  three  of  the  staircases  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  Tennessee  marble  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful,  but  so  is  the  white  polished 
marble  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  west  gallery 
of  the  Senate.  Why  could  not  some  other 
variety  have  been  introduced  for  those  of  the 
House  ?     From  the  architect's  report  it  appears 
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that  a  large  quantity  of  variegated  and  fancy 
marble  remained  on  hand  which  he  recommend- 
ed to  be  sold.  This  surely  might  have  been 
used  somewhere.  When  and  where  in  a  public 
building  did  polished  marble  ever  appear  out 
of  place?  But  stranger  still  is  the  fact,  that 
imitations  of  marble  have  been  introduced. 
Witness  the  iron  wash-board  in  the  House,  the 
Scagliola  in  the  Hall  with  columns,  underneath, 
and  the  brecchia  near  the  Senate  Cli amber. 
This  is  all  wrong.  In  such  a  building  there 
should  be  no  sham  material  by  the  side  of  the 
real  article.  A  little  paint,  however,  will  cor- 
rect this  blunder. 

Another  criticism  upon  the  two  great  Halls 
is,  that  they  are  so  much  alike.  The  main 
difference  is  that  one  is  smaller  than  the  other. 
Conceding  that,  in  certain  respects,  they  had  to 
be  alike, — as  in  the  oblong  shape  and  the  flat 
ceiling  for  acoustic  purposes,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  galleries  so  as  to  afford  an  uninterrupted 
view, — there  was  surely  opportunity  for  a  man 
of  taste  to  have  devised  a  finish  which  would 
have  been  more  distinctive.  Some  of  the 
marble  which  is  now  to  be  sold  might  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  smaller  room.  One 
of  them  might  have  had  some  windows  opening 
upon  the  outer  world.  Both  are  now  placed  in 
the  interior,  without  a  window  on  any  side.     It 
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is  true  they  are  well  lighted  both  by  night  and 
by  day  through  the  glass  ceilings,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  the  ventilation  is  good ;  yet 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  rooms  had  not  been 
constructed  with  windows,  even  if  they  were  not 
to  be  opened. 

J^othing  in  the  old  Halls  was  more  refresh- 
ing to  members,  or  more  agreeable  to  spectators 
in  the  gallery,  than  the  glimpse  of  green  trees 
afforded  through  the  windows,  and  such  win- 
dows would  have  been  the  more  attractive  here, 
opening  as  they  would  have  done  upon  the 
small  porticos  north  and  south.  This  was  Mr. 
Walter's  plan,  as  appears  by  his  report  made  in 
1852. 

It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  that  the  architect 
has  taken  a  hint  from  the  corn-stalk  columns, 
and  shown  more  boldness  and  originality  than 
is  usual  with  his  profession,  in  departing  from 
the  regularly  prescribed  orders  in  regard  to 
capitals  and  other  ornamental  work.  A  fine  row 
of  monolithic  columns  is  to  be  seen  on  the  floor 
of  the  south  extension,  under  the  Kepresenta- 
tives'  Hall,  the  capitals  of  which  are  composed  of 
the  tobacco  and  thistle.  The  twenty-four  col- 
umns and  forty  pilasters  in  the  grand  vestibules 
are  entirely  original,  the  capitals  being  com- 
posed of  corn-leaves,  tobacco,  and  magnolias — 
each  of  the  faces  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  the 
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pilasters,  has  a  magnolia,  all  different  in  form 
and  all  made  from  casts  of  the  natural  flower. 
The  ornamentations  of  the  ceiling  and  cornices 
in  the  Senate  and  House  are  all  drawn  from  the 
natural  products  of  the  country.  In  the  Ilep- 
resentatives'  Hall  are  many  rosettes  composed  of 
the  cotton  plant  in  its  various  stages  of  growth. 
No  one  can  fail  to  observe  and  admire  the  ex- 
quisite statues  of  Franklin  and  Hancock  which 
are  appropriately  placed  in  niches  opposite  the 
staircases  to  the  Senate  gallery.  The  landings 
of  the  staircases  furnished  most  appropriate 
places  for  large  paintings ;  like  that  of  Leutze, 
which  improves  upon  acquaintance  and  causes 
every  one  to  linger  as  he  goes  to  or  returns  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House. 

"With  reference  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Capitol,  some  of  the  abuses  became  so  marked, 
that  Congress  in  1859,  wisely  authorized  a  com- 
mission of  distinguished  artists  to  report  upon 
the  same,  and  the  President  selected  Messrs. 
Brown,  Lumsden  and  Kensett.  Their  report, 
made  in  February,  1860,  presented  in  a  brief 
space  some  very  sensible  suggestions.  They 
say— 

"  The  erection  of  a  great  JN'ational  Capitol 
seldom  occurs  but  once  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
The  opportunity  such  an  event  affords,  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  the  expression  of  patriotic  eleva- 
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tion,  and  the  perpetuation,  througli  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  of  that  which  is  high  and 
noble  and  held  in  reverence  b j  the  people ;  and 
it  becomes  them,  as  patriots,  to  see  to  it  that  no 
taint  of  falsity  is  suHered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  future  upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  national 
honor  in  its  artistic  record.  A  theme  so  noble 
and  worthy  should  interest  the  heart  of  the 
whole  country,  and  whether  patriot,  statesman, 
or  artist,  one  impulse  should  govern  the  whole 
in  dedicating  these  buildings  and  grounds  to  the 
national  honor." 

They  think  that  the  opportunity  which  the 
occasion  affords,  should  be  used  to  protect  and 
develop  national  art,  and  that  our  national 
history,  in  its  application  to  the  decoration  of  the 
public  buildings,  should  take  the  place  of  all 
other  subjects;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  dis- 
crimination between  native  and  foreign  artists, 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  citizens,  for 
this  reason,  if  no  other,  that  foreigners,  even 
such  as  Horace  Yernet,  cannot  be  imbued  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  that  interest  in  its  history  which 
will  enable  them  to  embody  it  effectively  in  mar- 
ble or  on  canvas. 

With  regard  to  what  had  been  done,  they 
Bay:— 

"  The  money  expended  by  Government  for 
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the  last  five  or  six  years  for  this  purpose  has 
been  misapplied,  with  the  exception  of  commis- 
sions like  those  awarded  to  Crawford  and 
Rogers  ;  for  we  find  but  little  else  which  relates 
to  our  history,  or  in  which  the  American  mind 
will  ever  be  interested. 

"  The  arts  afford  a  strong  bond  of  national 
sympathy,  and  when  they  shall  have  fulfilled 
their  mission  here  by  giving  expression  to 
subjects  of  national  interest,  in  which  the  several 
States  shall  have  been  represented,  it  will  be  a 
crowning  triumph  of  our  civilization.     *     *     ^ 

"  We  should  not  forget  so  soon  the  homely 
manners  and  tastes  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
hardships  they  endured  with  undaunted  hearts ; 
but  it  should  be  our  pride  to  welcome  their  ven- 
erated forms  in  these  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  surround  them  with  the  insignia  of  a  na- 
tion's love  and  homage;  and  patriotic  hearts 
should  perform  the  noble  w^ork.     *     *x-     -x- 

"  We  are  shown  in  the  Capitol  a  room  in  the 
style  of  the '  Loggia  of  Kaphael ; '  another  in  that 
of  Pompeii ;  a  third  after  the  manner  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  ;  and  even  in  the  rooms  where 
American  subjects  have  been  attempted,  they 
are  so  foreign  in  treatment,  so  overlaid  and 
subordinated  by  symbols  and  impertinent  orna- 
ments, that  we  hardly  recognize  them.  Our 
chief  delight  in  this  sui*vey  is  in  a  few  nicely 
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painted  animals  and  American  birds  and  plants, 
in  some  of  the  lower  halls  ;  and  even  here  one 
familiar  with  foreign  art  sees  constantly  inter- 
mingled and  misapplied  symbols  of  a  past  my- 
thology, but  wanting  in  the  exquisite  execution 
and  significance  of  the  originals.     *     *     * 

"  All  passages  which,  from  their  situation, 
cannot  be  well  lighted,  should  be  painted  simply 
in  flat  colors,  with  such  slight  ornaments  as  will 
render  them  light  and  cheerful ;  more  than  this 
would  be  inappropriate.  Color  should  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  add  to  their  obscurity,  as  in 
the  present  instance.  In  all  places  where  stucco 
ornaments  are  exposed  to  constant  mutilation,  it 
is  deemed  useless  to  waste  money  in  painting  in 
any  other  than  the  simplest  modes,  as  works  of 
art  would  very  soon  be  rendered  worthless  and 
unsightly  in  situations  where  every  little  break- 
age or  abrasion  would  expose  the  plaster  under- 
neath. *•?«■*  Ornamentation  in  stucco 
is  not  properly  employed  where  permanence  is 
desirable.  Its  meretricious  character  renders  it 
better  suited  to  temporary  purposes,  where  the 
employment  of  wood  or  bronze  would  be  too 
expensive.  Throughout  the  building  there 
is  a  redundancy  of  ornamentation,  cheap  and 
showy  in  some  instances,  and  employed  where 
ornament  is  not  required  ;  like  the  breaking  up 
of  large  spaces  into  small  ones,  thus  destroy- 
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ing  the  very  repose  which  the  eye  instinctively 
seeks. 

"  There  are  other  instances  equally  incon- 
grous,  where  expensive  bronze  ornaments  are 
fastened  upon  wooden  doorways  and  jambs, 
much  to  tlieir  detriment.  If  it  were  desirable 
to  enrich  the  doorways  leading  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  it  should  be  done 
by  carving  the  ornaments  in  the  same  material 
of  which  the  doors  are  made ;  thus  forming  a 
part  of  them  instead  of  their  being  detached 
and  fastened  on  afterward.  This  would  have 
secured  harmony.  The  bronze  employed  in  the 
present  instance,  when  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards,  on  a  light  ground,  has  the  effect  of 
so  many  unintelligible  dark  spots,  incapable  of 
light  and  shade  in  themselves,  and  consequent- 
ly disturbing  the  general  unity  of  the  halls. 
Carving  in  wood  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  orna- 
mentation, and  is  capable  of  being  rendered  rich 
and  effective. 

"Bronze  and  marble  are  no  less  so  when 
properly  applied  ;  but  castings  from  natural  ob- 
jects can  never  subserve  this  purpose,  because 
they  must  always  be  brought  in  contact  with 
modelled  or  mechanically  wrought  surfaces  with 
which,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  they 
have  no  affinity  or  relation.  This  is  a  principle 
in  taste  long  since  established,  and  a  departure 
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from  it  is  an  acknowledgement  of  an  inability 
to  fulfil,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  art.     *     *     * 

"  In  preparing  a  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Capitol,  the  commissioners  do  not  recommend  its 
immediate  completion,  or  that  its  accomplish- 
ment should  be  hastened ;  for  this  would  not 
only  be  injustice  to  those  who  come  after  us,  but 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  talents 
which  required  thorough  training  for  this  partic- 
ular work.  The  execution  of  these  decorations 
must  necessarily  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  be  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress  from 
year  to  year.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  establish  a  system  which  can  be 
pursued  deliberately  as  the  buildings  may  ad- 
vance toward  completion,  and  thus  secure  a 
harmony  and  adaptation  where  otherwise  confu- 
sion would  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  elabo- 
ration of  such  a  system  will  require  great  care, 
study,  and  consultation,  and  could  not  well  be 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  Report." 

They  make  some  suggestions  as  to  what  is 
immediately  required,  and  recommend  a  com- 
mission composed  of  those  designated  by  the 
united  voice  of  American  artists  as  competent  to 
the  office,  "  who  shall  be  the  channels  for  the 
distribution  of  all  appropriations  to  be  made  by 
Congress  for  art  purposes,  and  who  shall  secure 
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to  artists  an  intelligent  and  nnbiassed  adjudica- 
tion npon  the  designs  thej  may  present  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  national  buildings." 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  Congress  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  touch  upon  any  other  subjects 
than  war  and  finance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  such  plan  may  be  adopted. 

XXIII. 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

"  Suddenly,  as  I  walked,  the  dark  form  of 
the  Smithsonian  palace  rose  between  me  and  the 
white  Capitol,  and  I  stopped.  Tower  and  battle- 
ment, and  all  that  mediaeval  confusion  stamped 
itself  on  the  halls  of  Congress,  as  ink  upon 
paper  !  Dark  on  that  whiteness — complication 
on  that  simplicity  !  It  scared  me.  Was  it  a 
spectacle,  or  was  not  I  another  Rip  Yan  Winkle 
who  had* slept  too  long?  It  seemed  to  threaten, 
it  seemed  to  say,  I  bide  my  time !  Oh,  it  was  in- 
deed monastic  at  that  hour  ?     *     *     * 

"  On  walking  round  to  the  south  I  was  much 
relieved ;  I  could  see  through  and  through  the 
building.  This  was  a  departure  from  all  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  real  old  turretted  fortresses  of 
theology.     It  was  a  good  omen. 

"  I  am  not  about  to  criticise  the  edifice.     I 
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have  not  quite  recovered  from  mj  alai'm.  There 
is  still  a  certain  mystery  about  those  towers  and 
steep  belfries  that  make  me  uneasy.  This  is  a 
practical  land.  They  must  be  for  something. 
Is  no  coup  d'etat  lurking  there?  can  they  be 
merely  ornaments,  like  the  tassels  to  a  university 
cap  ?  Perhaps  they  are  an  allopathic  dose  ad- 
ministered to  that  parsimony  which  so  long 
denied  to  science  where  to  lay  her  head — eontra- 
Tia  cont/rariis  curantur  I  They  must  have  cost 
much  money. 

"  '  Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,'  the  Smith- 
sonian college  must  in  itself  be  hereafter  a  most 
picturesque  object ;  the  models  whence  it  has 
been  imitated  are  both  '  rich  and  rare  ; '  the  con- 
noisseurs may  well  'wonder  how  the  d — 1  it 
got  there.' " 

Thus  playfully  discourseth  Greenough,  in 
his  "Esthetics  of  Washington,"  upon  the 
Smithsonian  building,  as  seen  in  a  moonlight 
stroll  across  the  Mall. 

ISTo  one,  indeed,  who  has  a  particle  of  poet- 
ry in  his  soul  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  pile,  as  approach- 
ed from  Pennsylvania  avenue ;  but,  though  he 
may  be  gratified  that  there  is  one  such  struc- 
ture to  contrast  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture  which  prevails  in  all  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  some  utilitarian  notions  will  come 
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over  him  as  he  enters  the  building  and  finds  it 
hard  to  discover  any  special  use  for  all  these 
towers,  cloisters,  and  connecting  ranges,  which 
only  divide  up  the  interior  into  inconvenient 
rooms,  few  of  them  adapted  to  any  special  pur- 
pose. The  main  building,  however,  which  was 
the  last  finished,  is  provided  with  a  spacious 
and  convenient  lecture  room ;  and  the  museums 
and  philosophical  chamber,  and  picture  gallery, 
in  the  same  building,  are  well  arranged,  though 
the  latter  is  not  where  designed  by  the  architect. 
The  great  defect,  as  hinted  at  by  Greenough,  is 
want  of  depth  in  proportion  to  length.  It  is 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  with  a 
depth  varying  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  feet. 
The  roof  of  the  centre  building  is  exhibited  to 
such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  mar  the  appearance. 
Perhaps  the  best  description  would  be  to  say 
that  it  is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  country, 
and  that  no  two  parts  are  like  each  other — a 
variety  which  is  rather  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
which  is  carried  out  in  the  interior,  even  in  the 
furniture.  It  certainly  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  may  be  extended  in  almost  any  direction,  and 
in  almost  any  style  of  architecture — Eliza- 
bethan, or  Gothic,  Saracenic,  or  Egyptian — 
without  impairing  its  effect.  With  its  towers 
and  cloisters,  its  chapel,  its   battlements,  and 

portholes    like    cresses,    through    which    the 
7* 
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knights  templars  might  have  shot  their  arque- 
biisses,  and  its  refectory,  over  which  the  ivy  is 
beginning  to  creep,  it  does  indeed  recall  ac- 
connts  we  read  of  the  fortified  monasteries  of 
former  times. 

The  cost  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,- 
000,  having  been  built  by  contract,  and  per- 
haps rather  too  cheaply.  Some  alterations 
have  since  been  made  which  were  very  judi- 
cious, for  example  the  conversion  of  one  wing 
in  part  into  a  residence  for  the  secretary. 

The  material  is  a  freestone,  of  a  lilac  gray 
color,  drawn  from  a  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  near  Seneca  creek, 
and  but  twenty-three  miles  from  the  spot.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  subject  to  the  objections  that 
exist  against  the  Potomac  freestone,  of  which 
the  central  building  of  the  Capitol,  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  Treasury,  and  central  Patent 
Office  building  are  constructed,  growing  harder 
by  time.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
become  a  favorite  building  material.  The 
Trinity  church,  in  Washington,  is  the  only 
other  edifice  we  have  seen  constructed  of  it. 
One  objection  is  that,  at  a  short  distance,  it  is 
mistaken  for  brick. 

The  Smithsonian  fund  has  been  well  man- 
aged. It  is  true  that  the  amount  received  from 
England  ($515,000)  was  lost  by  an  investment 
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in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  wliicli  that 
State,  to  its  lasting  disgrace,  never  paid  ;  but,  by 
the  act  establishing  the  Institution,  the  sum  was 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  and  was  perpetual- 
ly loaned  to  the  United  States.  The  interest 
from  the  time  it  was  received,  up  to  the  period 
of  organization,  amounting  to  about  $210,000, 
was  set  apart  as  a  building  fund ;  but,  by  de- 
laying the  erection  of  the  edifice,  an  interest 
was  received  on  this  sum  which  was  regularly 
re-invested,  and  by  this  means  something  over 
$150,000  has  been  accumulated  as  an  addition 
to  the  capital,  after  expending  $300,000  on  the 
building. 

Everybody  knows  that  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  James  Smithson  gave  all  his  property 
"  To  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found 
at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
But  few  are  aware  of  the  singularity  of  the  be- 
quest. Such  a  donation  from  a  citizen  of  Europe 
would  be  remarkable  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  singular  coming  from  an 
Englishman,  endued  with  no  small  degree  of 
pride  of  country  and  lineage,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  pains  he  takes  in  the  caj)tion  of  his  will 
to  detail  his  descent  from  the  nobility.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  visited  the  United  States,  or 
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to  have  had  any  friends  residing  here.  Mr.  Hush 
informs  lis  that  •'  he  was  a  natural  son  of  the 
*  Duke  of  N^orthumberland,  his  mother  being 
Mrs.  Macie,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltshire 
of  the  name  of  Hungerford,  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  an  honorary  degree  in 
1786  ;  he  took  the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie 
until  a  few  years  after  he  left  the  University, 
when  he  changed  it  to  Smithson.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  fixed  home,  living  in  lodg- 
ings when  in  London,  and  occasionally,  a  year 
or  two  at  a  time,  in  the  cities  on  the  continent, 
as  Paris,  Berlin,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  at  which 
last  place  he  died.  The  ample  provision  made 
for  him  by  the  Duke  of  ]N^orthumberland,  with 
retired  and  simple  habits,  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate the  fortune  which  passed  to  the  United 
States.  He  interested  himself  little  in  questions 
of  Government,  being  devoted  to  science  and 
chiefly  to  chemistry.  This  had  introduced  him 
to  the  society  of  Cavendish,  Wollaston,  and 
others,  advantageously  known  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  in  London,  of  which  he  was  a  member." 
In  a  paper  relative  to  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  read  before  a 
scientific  society  at  Dublin,  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Charnbers'  Journal,  that  he  had 
gained  a  name  by  the  analysis  of  minute  quanti- 
ties, and  that  "  it  was  he  who  caught  a  tear  as  it 
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fell  from  a  lady's  cheek,  and  detected  the  salts  and 
other  substances  which  it  held  in  solution."  In 
a  notice  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  by  Professor 
Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  enumerated 
twenty -four  papers  of  treatises  by  Smithson, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  other  scientific  journals  of  the  day, 
containing  articles  on  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
more  especially  mineral  chemistry.  In  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy  (vol.  22,  page  30)  he  has 
a  brief  tract  on  the  method  of  making  cofi'ee. 
The  small  case  of  his  personal  effects,  which  is 
to  be  preserved  in  a  separate  apartment  of  the 
Institution,  consists  chiefly  of  minerals  and 
chemical  apparatus. 

The  will  indicates  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
on  the  subject  of  his  illegitimacy.  He  starts 
with  a  declaration  of  pedigree.  "  I,  James 
Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  l^orthum- 
berland,  and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hunger- 
fords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of  Charles  the  proud, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  now  residing  in  Bentinck 
street.  Cavendish  square,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament." 

Nothing  but  an  apprehension  that  some 
imputation  might  be  cast  upon  his  birth,  would 
have  led  him  to  proclaim  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  he  had  no 
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occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  descent,  he  goes  on 
as  if  to  show  liis  contempt  for  the  distinctions 
made  by  the  law  in  such  cases,  and  gives  the 
whole  income  of  his  property  to  a  nephew,  Henry 
James  Hnngerford,  heretofore  called  Henry 
James  Dickinson,  for  life,  and,  after  his  death, 
the  property  to  the  child  or  children,  legitimate 
or  illegitiniate^  of  said  nephew.  On  the  death 
of  this  nephew  without  issue,  the  bequest  to  the 
United  States  to  take  effect. 

It  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  he  must 
have  dictated  this  will  while  suffering  under 
some  slight  or  mortification  in  consequence  of 
his  birth,  when,  in  a  feeling  of  disgust  he  deter- 
mined to  bestow  his  liberality  elsewhere;  and  so 
brief  an  expression  does  look  a  little  like  a  mere 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  moment,  although  made 
long  before  his  death.  CJiambers'  Journal  men- 
tions that  he  had  at  one  time  bequeathed  his 
property  to  the  Koyal  Society,  but  changed  the 
disposition  of  it  in  consequence  of  some  offence 
taken  at  the  action  of  that  Institution.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  cause  of  offence  is  not  given,  since 
it  might  possibly  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
the  kind  of  Institution  he  had  in  view ;  but  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  had  any 
connection  with  his  paternity.  The  probability 
is,  that  he  saw  in  the  United  States  a  compara- 
tively unoccupied  field,  where  such  an  Institu- 
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tion  would  exert  more  influence  and  be  better 
known  than  among  the  crowd  of  well-endowed 
establishments  in  the  old  world. 

The  bequest  was  first  announced  to  Congress 
by  President  Jackson,  in  1835.  Long  discussions 
and  reports  followed — first  upon  the  propriety 
of  accepting  the  trust,  and  next  upon  the  kind 
of  institution  to  be  established  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ablest  minds  in  the  country,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  gave  expression  to  their  views. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Adams  was  particularly  elo- 
quent. The  objection  to  receiving  the  bequest 
was  based  mainly  upon  the  alleged  absence  of 
constitutional  power,  but  partly  upon  policy. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  the 
donation  had  been  partly  made  with  a  view  to 
immortalize  the  donor,  and  that  it  was  too  cheap 
a  way  of  conferring  immortality.  He  had  no 
idea  of  the  District  of  Columbia  being  used  as 
a  fulcrum  to  raise  foreigners  to  immortality,  by 
getting  Congress,  2i^ parens-patricB  of  the  District, 
to  accept  donations.  If  they  accepted  this  dona- 
tion, every  whipper-snapper  who  had  been  tra- 
ducing our  country  might  think  proper  to  have 
his  name  distinguished  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
country,  to  accept  even  the  grant  of  a  man  of 
noble  birth  and  lineage.  There  were  only  seven 
votes  against  acceptance,  however. 
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The  disGUssion  as  to  the  kind  of  Institiition 
which  would  best  fulfil  the  testator's  intention, 
extended  through  a  series  of  years,  and  led  to 
almost  every  possible  proposition.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  these 
debates,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  adoption 
of  a  somewhat  mixed  scheme,  allowing  of  almost 
anything.  To  Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana, 
is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  finally  pressing  the 
bill  to  a  vote.  The  act  required  that  there  be 
provided  a  hall  or  halls  for  a  library,  a  museum, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  necessary  lecture  rooms, 
and  a  gallery  of  art. 

They  rendered  necessary  an  annual  appro- 
priation to  collect  and  support  a  library,  "  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  $25,000  annually," 
another  to  maintain  a  museum ;  and  indicated 
an  intention  that  a  portion  of  the  annual  inter- 
est should  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
physical  science  and  arts,  in  part  by  lectures. 
This  part  of  the  act  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as  the  specified  objects. 

But,  after  enumerating  these  items,  the 
framers  of  the  charter  added  a  clause,  author- 
izing the  Board,  as  to  all  funds  not  herein  appro- 
priated  or  not  required  for  the  purpose  specified, 
to  make  "  such  disposal  as  they  shall  deem  best 
suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
testator."    These  are  the  active  operations. 
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A  division  at  once  arose  in  tiie  Board  of 
Regents,  between  those  wlio  were  in  favor  of 
confining  tlie  expenditure  mainly  to  the  specified 
OBJECTS,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  library  and  other 
materials  of  knowledge — and  those  who  favored 
ACTIVE  OPERATIONS,  in  the  shape  of  publications, 
and  encouragements  to  research  and  invention. 
Those  who  constituted  tlie  Board  represented 
nearly  every  view  that  had  been  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  They  w^ere  Yice-President 
Dallas,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mayor  Seaton, 
Senators  Evans,  Cass  and  Breese,  Eepresenta- 
tives  Owen,  Hough  and  Hilliard,  and  Citizens 
Hufus  Choate,  Richard  Rush,  Gideon  Hawley, 
W.  C.  Preston,  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  and  Col. 
tT.  G.  Totten.  Mr.  Dallas  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor, and,  in  his  address  on  laying  the  corner 
stone,  thus  alluded  to  the  discussions  :  "  How 
best  to  put  this  Smithsonian  Institution  in  prog- 
ress ;  to  give  it  definite  character  and  views ;  to 
shape  its  line  of  march  as  Congress  has  either 
ordered  or  intimated  that  it  should  be,  and  to  let 
the  testamentary  purpose  be  apparent  in  all  its 
operations,  was  a  task  on  which  ability  and  much 
consultation  have  been  expended.  There  was 
— I  may  almost  say — necessarily,  and  of  course 
there  was  on  this  cardinal  point,  great  diversity 
of  sentiment  and  construction,  as  there  had  been 
during  the  masterly  debates  which  prefaced  the 
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passage  of  the  law.  What  constituted  "  'knowl- 
edge "  in  the  sense  of  Smithson's  bequest  ?  In 
what  manner  shall  its  "  increase  "  be  provided 
for?  By  what  methods  shall  its  " <:^^/f2/«Wi " 
be  sought  ?  Should  the  develo]3ments  of  the 
laboratory  be  more  engrossing  than  the  stored 
resources  of  the  library  ?  Will  oral  exhibitions 
or  printed  treatises  be  preferable  ?  Are  per- 
manent professorships  to  be  systematized,  or 
temporary  teachers  to  be  enlisted  %  In  fine, 
what  should  be  the  instruments  and  orbit  of  an 
establishment  whence  the  light  of  knowledge 
was  required  constantly  to  radiate  among  men  ?  " 
As  we  have  not  reviewed  the  discussion  which 
took  place  before  the  act  was  passed,  so  we  shall 
not  now  examine  in  detail  the  various  arguments 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  itself ;  whether, 
as  Mr.  Choate  contended,  the  specified  objects 
were  to  be  principally  regarded,  and  the  active 
OPERATIONS  only  to  be  considered  as  secondary, 
to  be  resorted  to  after  the  first  should  have  been 
sufficiently  provided  for ;  or  whether,  as  Secre- 
tary Henry  argued,  the  Board  were  only  called 
to.  provide  sufficient  accommodations  for  the 
specified  objects, without  undertaking  to  expend 
large  amounts  at  once  upon  a  great  library,  mu- 
seum and  picture  gallery,  all  which  would  be 
secured  in  due  time,  without  much  actual  out- 
lay, by  the  necessary  results  of  a  judicious  sys- 
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teni  of  active  operations :  whetlier  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  materials  of  knowledge,  in  itself, 
tended  to  increase  and  diffuse  it  among  mankind, 
or  only  among  the  limited  number  who  might 
have  access  to  them ;  w^hether  a  distinction  could 
be  observed  between  that  which  increased  knowl- 
edge (original  discovery,  for  instance,)  and  that 
which  diffuses  it,  or  whether  the  one  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  or  comprise  the  other. 

The  result  of  all  the  talk  was,  first,  a  com- 
promise by  which  one  half  of  the  funds  were  to 
be  applied  to  specified  objects,  and  the  other  half 
to  active  operations.  But,  after  this  had  been 
tried  for  several  years,  a  majority  decided  that 
it  did  not  work  well,  as  the  income  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  active  operations  available  for 
any  other  purpose,  so  long  as  one  half  the  amount 
was  applied  to  the  specified  objects — so  the 
division  of  the  income  was  discontinued,  and 
the  whole  amount  directed  to  be  applied  there- 
after, in  the  discretion  of  the  Regents,  mainly 
to  the  active  operations,  which  were  to  be  carried 
on  chiefly  by  publication.  1st,  ''  Smithsonian 
Contributions,"  consisting  of  the  w^orks  elicited 
by  rewards  ofi*ered  to  men  of  talent  for  memoirs 
containing  new  truths  ;  and  the  results  of  partic- 
ular researches  made  by  direction  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 2d,  "  Smithsonian  Reports,"  consisting 
of  reports  on  the  progress  of  knowledge.     The 
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first  to  aid  the  increase^  the  latter,  to  aid  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  secretary  and  his  assistants,  during  the 
session  of  Congress,  are  required  to  illustrate 
new  discoveries  in  science,  and  to  exhibit  new 
objects  of  art :  distinguished  individuals  are  also 
invited  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  of  general 
interest. 

The  Smithsonian  Contributions  are  the 
work  of  men  residing  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Does  an  individual  think  he 
has  the  data  upon  which  to  base  an  important 
discovery  ?  He  communicates  his  plans  to  the 
Institution.  His  suggestions  are  referred  to  men 
in  other  places,  who  have  made  that  branch  an 
especial  subject  of  study,  and  who  are  not  ad- 
vised of  the  author's  name.  If  they  report 
favorably  upon  it,  the  author  is  furnished  with 
facilities  for  pursuing  and  describing  his  inves- 
tigations. Does  he  want  some  book  not  to  be 
found  in  the  library  nearest  his  home  ?  The  In- 
stitution purchases  it  and  loans  it  to  him,  to  be 
returned  to  the  library.  His  work,  when  finish- 
ed, may  be  invaluable  to  a  scientific  man,  but 
is  not  in  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  any  pub- 
lisher in  issuing  it.  The  Institution  prints  it, 
with  the  proper  illustrations,  and  gives  the 
author  the  privilege  of  using  the  plates  in  order 
to  print  a  copyright  for  sale.     Those  published 
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by  the  Institution  are  sent  to  every  great  library 
and  to  every  scientific  body  in  tlie  world,  and 
those  bodies,  in  return,  send  back  all  their  pub- 
lications. Thus,  already  a  most  valuable  library 
has  been  collected,  containing  books  hardly  to  be 
found  collected  together  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

Is  an  expedition  about  being  fitted  out  for 
the  Arctic  Regions,  the  Hocky  mountains,  or  the 
unexplored  Southwest  ?  The  Smithsonian  sup- 
plies instruments — sometimes  money — refers  to 
the  men  best  adapted  to  aid — and  receives  in 
return  a  report  to  be  printed  as  above,  and  hun- 
dreds of  collections  for  its  museum,  which  has 
been  rapidly  filling  up. 

The  visitors  of  the  Smithsonian  will  see  the 
finest  museum  in  the  United  States.  True,  a 
large  part  of  it  consists  of  the  collections  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  which  are 
all  credited  to  that  source,  but  are  arranged  and 
classified  by  the  Institution  along  with  its  own 
collections,  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large. 
The  hall  is  already  crowded,  while  in  the  rooms 
beneath,  and  those  not  open  to  visitors — where 
Professor  Baird  and  his  assistants  are  constantly 
at  work — are  to  be  seen  immense  drawers  full 
of  preserved  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  mine- 
rals, plants  and  books,  which  are  either  the  re- 
sults of  exchanges,  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
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that  purpose.  Scarce  a  college  or  scientific  soci- 
ety in  the  United  States  or  Europe  which  has 
not  in  this  way  been  brought  into  acquaintance 
with  the  Smithsonian. 

Some  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge"  have  been  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  a  high  style  of  art — comprising  treatises 
on  all  manner  of  subjects,  from  Indian  mounds 
and  languages,  to  Natural  History,  Meteorology 
and  Astronomy.  Of  the  merits  of  these  works, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  added  to  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  mankind,  only  the  learned  in 
the  several  departments  can  judge.  The  annual 
reports  to  Congress  comprise,  in  the  appen- 
dices, information  relative  to  the  actual  progress 
of  knowledge,  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  reader  ;  and  no  one  can  look  over  that  for 
1862,  just  issued,  without  becoming  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  comprehensive  articles  on 
''  Bridges,  "  Asiatic  Explorations,"  "  Saint  Hil- 
aire,  "  ''  Coal  Oils,"  ''  Arch8eology,"&c. 

We  have  thus  briefly  answered  the  question — 
"  What  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ?  " 

One  thing  is  very  certain :  it  has  a  far  greater 
reputation  among  scholars  everywhere  than  it 
could  have  possibly  achieved  had  it  simply  con- 
sisted of  a  great  collection  of  the  materials  of 
knowledge.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  college 
professor  or  a  student  of  any  specialite  in  science, 
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wlio  was  not  familiar  with  this  estaWishment 
and  its  operations.  And  one  evidence  of  this  is 
the  presentation  by  Prof.  Hare  of  Philadelphia 
of  his  extensive  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  late  Mr.  Wynn,  of  Brooklyn, 
in  his  will  bequeathing  $75,000,  upon  a  certain 
contingency,  to  the  Institution,  remarks: — 
"  I  know  no  benevolent  institution  more  useful 
and  appropriate."  "  This  circumstance,"  says 
the  secretary, ''  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  Institution,  not  because  it  offers  a  remote 
possibility  of  an  increase  of  the  funds,  but  on 
account  of  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  liberal 
views  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  confidence  in 
the  proper  management  and  the  importance 
of  the  Smithsonian  bequest.  Though  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  many  unconditional 
bequests  will  be  made,  yet  the  example  of  Smith- 
son  may  induce  the  founding  of  other  institutions, 
which  may  serve  to  perpetuate  other  names,  and 
increase  the  blessings  which  may  flow  from  such 
judicious  liberality.  Man  is  a  sympathetic  being ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Smithson  himself 
may  have  caught  the  first  idea  of  his  benevolent 
design  from  the  example  of  our  countryman, 
Count  Rumford,  the  principal  founder  of  the 
Koyal  Institution  of  London.  Bequests  for 
special  purposes,  bearing  the  names  of  the  testa- 
tors, are  not  incongruous  with  the  plans  of  this 
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Institution.  Lectureships  on  particular  subj  ects, 
annual  reports  on  special  branches  of  knowledge, 
provision  for  certain  lines  of  research,  and  libra- 
ries for  general  use  or  special  reference,  may- 
be founded  under  the  name  of  those  who  bestow 
the  funds,  and  be  placed  under  the  direction  of, 
and  incorporated  with,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion." 

Another  thing  is  equally  certain :  the  success 
of  the  Institution  depends  entirely  upon  the 
learning  and  sound  judgment  of  the  secretary  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  able  incum- 
bent may  live  long  enough  to  give  such  character 
and  solid  basis  to  the  operations  as  may  train  up 
others  fitted  to  succeed  him.  The  writer  is  more 
ready  to  pay  this  tribute,  since  he  was  not  alto- 
gether with  Professor  Henry  in  his  views  at  the 
start,  but  has  been  compelled  to  admire  his  per- 
severance through  good  and  evil  report — the 
rigid  system  of  economy  and  accountability 
he  has  established  in  every  department,  his  con- 
tempt of  charlatanism  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  his  predictions  thus  far. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  necessity 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  for  a  great  library  of 
reference  has  been  fully  met  by  the  Astor  Library 
of  New  York  and  the  rapidly  increasing  library 
of  Congress.     The  libraries  of  the  Patent  Ofl&ce 
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and  Smithsonian  will  together  form  a  complete 
scientific  collection. 

The  influence  for  good  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Smithsonian  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  display  it  makes.  Some  thoughtless 
people  in  and  about  Washington  think  that  a 
few  popular  lectures  in  the  winter  season,  and  a 
collection  of  bugs  and  birds  and  minerals,  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  it.  Those  establishments 
which  do  their  work  in  the  most  quiet  manner 
are  usually  the  most  effective,  and  the  most 
substantial  results  are  generally  those  which 
require  the  greatest  time  to  accomplish.  The 
plan  of  the  Smithsonian,  like  the  building,  dif- 
fers from  all  others  in  the  country — being  more 
like  one  of  the  Koy  al  Academies  of  Europe,  such 
as  the  I^ational  Institute  of  France.  Like  that, 
it  will  probably  give  birth  to  many  speculations 
in  science  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  the 
inquiries  thus  stimulated  cannot  fail  ultimately 
to  add  largely  to  the  knowledge  and  the  com- 
forts of  mankind. 
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XXIY. 
THE  NATIONAL  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

"  Yonder  shaft, 
Which  States  and  peoples  piled  the  stones  upon, 
That  from  its  top  the  very  winds  might  waft 
To  distant  shores,  the  name  of  Washington." 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
Monument  is,  that  it  stands  on  the  site  where 
Washington  supposed  he  was  to  he  commemo- 
rated.  In  1783,  Congress  passed  resolutions 
directing  the  Minister  at  YersaiUes  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  for  the 
preparation  of  a  statue  of  Washington,  "  to  be 
erected  at  the  place  where  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  established." 

The  Commissioners  who  planned  the  Fed- 
eral City,  set  apart  the  place  where  the  Monu- 
ment now  stands,  as  the  site  for  this  statue  ;  and 
their  report,  with  this  provision,  was  communi- 
cated by  Washington  to  Congress.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  statue  by  Houdon,  in  Yirginia, 
was  from  the  cast  which  Jefferson,  then  Minis- 
ter to  France,  procured,  with  reference  to  ful- 
filling this  resolution  of  Congress ;  but  the 
statue  never  appears  to  have  been  ordered, 
probably  for  want  of  funds.  Like  many  other 
acts  of  the  Continental  Congress,  it  was  prob- 
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ably  delayed  in  its  execution  by  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  about  a  Seat  of  Government,  as 
well  as  the  embarrassments  incident  to  a  gov- 
ernment just  emerging  from  a  war,  and  de- 
pendent for  all  its  resources  on  the  action  of  the 
States. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON  SUCH  SUBJECTS. 

In  that  day  they  seem  to  have  considered  a 
monument  as  the  only  appropriate  testimonial 
of  respect  to  a  great  man,  and  voted  one  where 
we  should  now  present  a  sword  or  a  gold  medal. 
After  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  a  resolution 
was  passed  directing  one  to  be  erected  to  Gen- 
eral Greene,  at  the  future  Seat  of  Government. 

This  has  never  been  built.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  may  mention,  that  the  cannon  taken  in 
the  battle  were  presented  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  were  appropriately  inscribed.  General 
Greene  died  three  years  after  the  war,  leaving  a 
family  of  young  children,  and  an  estate  embar- 
rassed by  the  noble  efforts  he  had  made  to 
clothe  and  feed  his  destitute  army.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  attention  of  his  widow  was 
given  to  more  immediate  duties,  and,  though 
the  medal  of  the  Eutaws,  and  other  r cliques, 
were  religiously  gathered  under  the  family  roof, 
these  bulky  cannon  were  allowed  to  remain  at 
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"West  Point,  where  they  would  be  better  pre- 
served than  in  a  private  house ;  and  it  is  well 
they  were  not  removed  to  the  General's  resi- 
dence, as  in  that  case  they  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  their  original  owners.  Admiral 
Cockburn  having  made  this  house  his  headquar- 
ters for  several  weeks  during  the  war  of  1812. 
The  cannon  are  still  to  be  seen  at  West  Point, 
and,  should  the  resolution  of  Congress  be  ever 
carried  into  effect,  they  would  form  a  beautiful 
and  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  monu- 
ment. As  a  further  vindication  of  public  senti- 
ment fifty  years  ago,  we  have  seen  that  one  of 
the  finest  squares  in  the  Federal  city  (that  now 
occupied  by  the  Patent  Ofiice)  was  reserved  by 
the  Commissioners  for  a  ISTational  Church,  in 
which  to  hold  services  of  public  thanksgiving, 
and  as  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  the  monu- 
ments which  Congress  might  erect  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  or  other  benefactors.  Fif- 
teen squares  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
several  States,  to  be  adorned  and  improved,  and 
receive  monuments  of  celebrated  citizens  of  the 
States. 

These  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  have 
never  been  carried  out,  though  they  appear  to 
have  met  with  general  approval  at  the  time. 
The  only  place  at  Washington,  besides  the 
Capitol,  where  monuments  have  been  erected 
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by  Congress,  is  tlie  Eastern  Burial  Ground, 
more  generally  known  as  the  Congressional 
Cemetery.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
public  property,  by  far  the  greater  portion  being 
taken  up  with  private  burial  lots.  The  only 
privilege  the  Government  possesses  is  that  of 
erecting  monuments  or  buying  at  a  certain  fixed 
price. 

Over  the  graves  of  Vice-Presidents  Clin- 
ton and  Gerry,  and  Major-General  Brown,  are 
bandsome  marble  monuments,  but  we  remember 
no  other  memorial  erected  by  Congress,  unless 
we  are  to  dignify  with  this  name  that  square, 
tasteless  mass  of  freestone  which,  under  some 
standing  law  or  rule,  is  erected  for  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  happens  to  die  in  Wash- 
ington, whether  buried  there  or  not.  They  are 
all  exactly  alike,  with  the  same  official  inscrip- 
tion, as  for  example :  "  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  on  the  —  day 
of  February." 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams' death  to  have  this  altered,  so  that  a  mon- 
ument more  befitting  an  ex-President  should 
be  erected  ;  but  it  was  voted  down,  chiefly  from 
a  feeling  that  it  might  be  an  unwise  precedent 
to  erect  special  monuments  where  the  parties 
were  buried  elsewhere.     The  same  sentiments 
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doubtless  influenced  the  rejection  of  the  Senate 
bill  for  a  monument  to  General  Taylor. 

It  would  seem  that  it  were  wiser  to  abolish 
the  present  practice  altogether,  except  where 
members  are  buried  at  Washington,  which  is 
rarely  the  case;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
there  might  be  at  least  a  more  tasteful  block 
devised,  and  sufficient  variety  obtained  by  giv- 
ing to  each  State  a  particular  form,  to  answer 
on  all  future  occasions.  The  delegates  of  each 
State  might  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  this,  and 
when  a  member  dies,  his  colleagues  might  des- 
ignate some  one  of  their  number  to  prepare  a 
suitable  inscription,  on  their  neglect  to  do 
which  within  a  given  time,  the  ordinary  official 
title  might  be  cut  upon  the  stone-* 

The  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  1783  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  soon  after 
"Washington's  death,  and  elicited  long  discus- 
sions. Objection  was  made  by  some  prominent 
members  to  the  erection  by  Congress  of  any 
monument  to  an  individual,  however  distin- 
guished, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bad  prece- 
dent for  the  Government  to  engage  in  any  such 
undertaking.  "  If  we  decline,"  said  Mr.  Macon, 
"  to  rear  one  to  Washington,  no  one  who  suc- 
ceeds him  can  expect  one  reared  to  his  memo- 
ry. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  erect  one,  every 
pretender  to  greatness  will  aim  at  the  same  dis- 
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tinction."  Reference  was  made  to  the  abuses 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  system  in  Europe, 
and  the  ground  was  taken  that  they  should  be 
the  results  of  individual  effort — voluntary  con- 
tributions. But  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
has  been  rather  favorable  to  such  structures. 
]N^ot  only  has  Congress  erected  two  statues  ;  but 
in  almost  every  State  more  or  less  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  subject. 

The  legislatures  of  Yirginia  and  ITorth  Car- 
olina have  erected  statues  in  their  State  Houses. 
The  first  is  by  Houdon,  a  good  likeness,  in  the 
costume  of  commander-in-chief,  which  has  been 
objected  to  by  critics  as  not  sufficiently  graceful 
and  classical ;  the  second  by  Canova,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  the  Roman  costume.  There 
is  one  at  the  State  house,  at  Boston,  by  Chan- 
try ;  the  costume  is  a  military  cloak,  which  dis- 
plays the  figure  to  advantage.  Neither  of  the 
two  last  are  good  likenesses,  the  artists  having 
embodied  their  ideas  of  Washington's  character, 
rather  than  attempted  any  resemblance.  The 
statue  by  Greenough,  before  referred  to,  is  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  is  admirably  executed. 
The  likeness  is  perfect;  the  costume  Roman, 
which,  whatever  the  classical  scholar  may  say, 
does  not  suit  the  taste  of  a  majority  of  those 
who  see  it.  Yirginia  has,  within  a  few  years, 
erected  a  very  grand  monument  at  Richmond, 
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in  which  "Washington  stands  surrounded  hj  the 
other  great  men  of  the  revolutionary  period,  in 
that  State.  Maryland  has  reared  one  in  Balti- 
more ;  a  noble  column.  The  battle  monument 
at  Baltimore ;  those  at  Bunker  Hill,  Concord 
and  Lexington ;  the  equestrian  statue  by  Brown, 
in  Union  Place,  'New  York ;  and  those  by  Mills, 
of  Washington  and  Jackson,  at  Washington,  all 
attest  a  taste  for  some  such  substantial  memorial. 

EFFORT   TO   REMOVE   WASHINGTON'S   REMAINS. 

To  return  to  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  subject.  In  1799  they  directed  President 
Adams  to  correspond  with  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  ask  her  consent  to  the  interment  of  the  re- 
mains of  her  illustrious  husband,  under  a  mon- 
ument to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Capitol  at  the  City  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
Washington  gave  her  assent  in  the  following 
letter : 

"Taught  by  the  great  example  I  have  so 
long  had  before  me  never  to  oppose  my  private 
wishes  to  the  public  will,  I  must  consent  to  the 
request  of  Congress  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  transmit  to  me ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
I  need  not,  I  cannot,  say  what  a  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual feeling  I  make  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty." 
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But  the  monument  was  not  erected,  and  the 
remains,  therefore,  were  not  removed  from 
Mount  Yernon. 

In  1816  the  subject  was  revived  in  a  report 
by  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  from  a  joint 
committee  for  a  public  monument  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  remains,  but  nothing  was  done. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  authorized  Governor  Nicholas  to  ap- 
ply to  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  then  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Yernon,  for  leave  to  remove 
the  remains  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington 
from  Mount  Yernon  to  Bichmond,  to  be  placed 
under  the  monument  proposed  to  be  erected  to 
the  honor  of  Washington,  at  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Judge  Washington  declined,  and,  among 
other  reasons,  stated  the  following : 

"  But  obligations  more  sacred  than  anything 
which  concerns  myself — obligations  with  which 
I  cannot  dispense — command  me  to  retain  the 
mortal  remains  of  my  venerated  uncle  in  the 
family  vault  where  they  are  deposited.  It  is 
his  own  will,  and  that  will  is  to  me  a  law  which 
I  dare  not  disobey.  He  has  himself  directed 
his  body  should  be  placed  there,  and  I  cannot 
separate  it  from  those  of  his  near  relatives,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded." 

Mr.  John  A.  Washington  declined,  on  a  sim- 
ilar ground,  a  proposition  made  by  Congress  in 
8* 
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1832,  to  remove  the  remains  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington  to  a  vault  under  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  on 
this  occasion,  passed  resolutions  earnestly  re- 
questing him  not  to  consent,  which  action  was 
supposed  to  have  been  prompted  in  some  meas- 
ure bj  the  desire  to  retain  those  sacred  relics 
south  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  which  the  nullification  ex- 
citement seemed  to  render  possible. 

But  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  when  a 
project  for  purchasing  Mount  Yernon  or  remov- 
ing the  remains  has  been  mooted,  they  have 
taken  action  to  prevent  it.  At  last  the  ladies 
took  the  work  into  their  hands  and  secured  the 
estate,  so  that  it  will  at  least  be  kept  in  decent 
order,  and  the  body  continue  to  repose  in  the 
old  vault. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   PRESENT   WORK. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  a  number 
of  citizens  of  Washington  digested  a  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage subsequently  used  by  Mr.  Winthrop, 
should  "  bespeak  the  gratitude,  not  of  the  State, 
or  of  cities,  or  of  Governments,  not  of  separate 
communities,  or  of  official  bodies ;  but  of  the 
people,  the  whole  people  of  the  nation :  a  na- 
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tional  monument  erected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America," 

Among  the  names  of  national  reputation 
connected  with  the  enterprise,  are  those  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Cranch,  Gen. 
Scott,  and  Presidents  Polk,  Fillmore,  Pierce  and 
Buchanan.  The  Gales,  father  and  son,  Peter 
Force,  W.  W.  Seaton,  Thomas  Carberry,  and 
George  Watterston,  have  been  among  the  most 
active  working  men  in  the  Board,  and  not  a 
whisper  against  those  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment, of  want  of  good  faith,  or  other  than  scru- 
pulous and  economical  application  of  the  funds 
to  the  object,  has  ever  been  heard ;  while  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  directly  or  indirectly,  re- 
ceived any  compensation. 

At  first  the  plan  was  to  raise  the  funds  by 
dollar  subscriptions ;  but  the  whole  collection 
amounted  to  only  $28,000,  when,  owing  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  country,  the 
collections  were  suspended. 

But  the  amount  on  hand  was  invested,  and 
the  interest  regularly  re-invested,  so  that  it  had 
increased  to  $40,000  when  the  new  collection 
was  begun  in  1846.  This  was  not  limited  as  to 
the  amount  of  any  one  subscription,  and  the 
whole  amount  collected  up  to  May  1,  1854,  was 
$231,000.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  few 
agents  out,  and  the  receipts  at  the  monument 
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have  amounted  to  little  more  than  enough  to 
keep  the  machinery  in  preservation,  and  pro- 
tect the  monumental  stones  presented  by  differ- 
ent associations  and  States,  some  of  which  are 
very  large  and  costly. 

THE   DESIGN. 

As  to  the  design,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
would  have  best  suited  the  public  at  large,  and 
satisfied  to  a  reasonable  degree  the  critics. 
For  our  own  part  we  should  have  thought  that 
something  might  have  been  designed  more 
peculiarly  expressive  of  its  object  and  more 
American  in  its  details,  less  of  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  something  which  would  have 
embodied  in  it  the  trees  and  products  ,  peculiar 
to  our  country,  something  a  little  less  like  a 
second  edition  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and 
which  could  present  internal  as  well  as  outward 
attractions.  We  should  have  preferred  the 
Pantheon  without  the  obelisk,  when  doubtless 
each  State  would  have  contributed  a  column, 
instead  of  simply  a  stone. 

But  our  artists  and  architects  have  not  here- 
tofore shown  much  originality  or  taste  in  devis- 
ing monuments  on  a  large  scale,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  smaller  works  in  cemeteries.  Some 
years  ago  the  committee  for  erecting  a  monu- 
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ment  at  Hamilton  Square,  in  Xew  York,  adver- 
tised for  plans,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  designs 
were  sent  in  and  exhibited  at  the  Art  Union. 
A  more  grotesque  and  absurd  looking  group  of 
lighthouses,  pyramids,  and  nondescript  looking 
structures  never  were  got  together. 

Only  one,  that  of  Frazee,  received  the  faint- 
est modicum  of  praise,  and  that,  if  we  recollect 
right,  was  a  superb  copy  of  the  Parthenon,  to 
cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars !  After  this 
exhibition  of  what  a  number  of  artists  could 
offer,  we  became  reconciled  to  the  design  of  the 
National  Monument,  which,  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  simple  obelisk,  was  far  superior  in  every 
respect  to  anything  here  presented. 

It  is  understood  that  the  obelisk,  on  a  broad 
base,  is  all  that  is  at  present  designed,  so  that 
the  union  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  has  provoked  so  much  remark,  will  not 
be  found. 

And  the  obelisk  presents  some  decided  ad- 
vantages— 

First.  It  is  of  all  monuments  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring,  next  to  that  of  the  pyramid. 
In  1800,  when  the  question  in  Congress  was 
between  adopting  the  statue  of  '83,  or  a  mauso- 
leum, in  pyramidal  form,  it  was  stated  in  debate 
that,  without  any  concert  whatever,  a  remark- 
able concurrence  had    taken    place    between 
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West,  Trumbull,  and  other  respectable  artists, 
who  gave  an  unequivocal  preference  to  a  mauso- 
leum. A  mausoleum  would  last  for  ages,  and 
would  prasent  the  same  imperishable  appear- 
ance two  thousand  years  hence  that  it  would 
now ;  whereas  a  statue  would  only  remain  until 
some  civil  convulsion  or  foreign  invasion  or 
flagitious  conqueror,  or  lawless  mob,  should 
dash  it  into  atoms,  or  until  some  invading  bar- 
barian should  transport  it  as  a  trophy  of  his 
guilt  to  a  foreign  shore.  Besides,  a  statue  was 
minute,  trivial,  perishable.  It  was  a  monument 
erected  to  all  that  crowd  of  estimable  but  sub- 
ordinate personages  that  soar  in  a  region  ele- 
vated indeed  above  common  characters,  but 
which  was  infinitely  below  that  of  Wasliington. 
At  that  session,  after  a  long  discussion,  a  bill 
passed  one  House  for  the  erection  of  a  "  mauso- 
leum of  American  granite  and  marble  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  100  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
of  a  proportional  height." 

Secondly.  It  is  like  the  Grovernment  and 
character  of  Washington,  simple  and  majestic, 
with  no  attempt  at  ornament.  It  cannot  well 
be  spoiled  in  building,  or  by  bad  sculpture. 
We  could  not  hope  to  rival  the  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  the  Old  World  in  structure,  how- 
ever creditable  the  works  of  our  artists  may 
have  been  in  one  or  two  instances. 
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Thirdly.  It  will  excel  all  others  in  one  re- 
spect, that  of  height,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  this  and  some  of 
the  principal  monuments  and  churches  : 

liTo.  Height— feet. 

1.  St.  Antoine's  Ooluran,  at  Rome,     ....  135 

2.  Principal  Tower  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  145 

3.  Trajan's  Column,  at  Rome, 145 

4.  Napoleon's  Column,  at  Paris, 150 

5.  "Wasliington''s  Column,  at  Baltimore,  .     .     .180 

6.  The  Great  Obelisk,  Thebes, 200 

7.  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Boston,     ....  220 

8.  Column  of  Delhi, 262 

9.  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 264 

10.  Capitol  (Dome),  Washington, 287 

11.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (Dome),  London,      .     .360 

12.  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  (Dome),  Rome, .     .     .432 

13.  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt, 461 

14.  Tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,    .     .  474 

15.  National  "Washington  Monument,  .     .     .     .  517i 

The  obelisk  commences  at  a  height  of  17^ 
feet  above  ground,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
platform  or  pedestal,  to  extend  on  every  side 
over  arched  rooms. 

It  is  55  feet  square  at  the  base.  Only  by 
pacing  around  can  one  realize  that  it  covers 
more  space  than  most  large  double  houses.  It 
is  now  about  180  feet  high.  Will  it  ever  be 
finished  ?  Yes,  if  the  Union  is  ever  restored, 
but  not  otherwise.     Its  progress  heretofore  has 
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been  just  in  proportion  with  renewed  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  the  Union.  The  passage 
of  the  Compromise  measures  led  to  a  sudden 
elevation  of  the  shaft,  and  the  Kansas  troubles 
caused  the  work  to  stop.  The  subscriptions  at 
the  South  were  greater,  all  ch-cumstances  con- 
sidered, than  at  the  North.  In  its  present  state 
it  not  unfitly  represents  the  torn  and  distracted 
condition  of  the  Union.  Every  State  is  there 
represented  by  an  emblematical  block,  and 
should  the  States  again  return  to  a  united  Grov- 
ernment,  who  can  doubt  that  these  blocks  will 
be  speedily  placed  in  their  appropriate  positions 
by  the  unsolicited  contributions  of  a  joyous 
people. 

It  can  only  be  a  fitting  monument  to  Wash- 
ington, as  a  monument  also  of  union. 

XXY. 

THE  PRESIDEI^T'S  HOUSE  AKD  ITS  OOCUPANTS. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  "  White 
House  "  is  at  the  north  front,  where  the  portico 
is  so  constructed  that  carriages  may  drive  under 
— a  great  convenience,  but  making  the  portico 
rather  too  large  to  be  in  good  proportion. 

The  south  or  "river  front"  is  much  the 
more  symmetrical,  though  seldom  seen  by  vis- 
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itors  except  on  "  music  days  "  in  the  summer. 
Many  years  ago  a  circular  road  was  opened  on 
that  side  for  convenience  of  access  to  the  Navy 
Department ;  but  it  is  not  on  the  plan,  and 'will 
probably  be  entirely  closed  when  the  grounds 
are  completed,  as  it  will  greatly  mar  the  ap- 
pearance, and  is  not  really  needed  unless  as  a 
path  for  pedestrians.  If  the  drive  from  the 
Capitol  through  the  Mall  is  ever  completed,  it 
should  branch  out  soon  after  entering  the  Presi- 
dent's grounds,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  gates  on  the 
right  and  the  left. 

The  encroachment  of  the  Treasury  building 
upon  the  President's  mansion  has  been  before 
adverted  to.  While  the  grand  southern  portico 
of  the  Treasury  is  certainly  very  ornamental, 
the  western  front  cannot  be  seen.  Consequent- 
ly, a  street  will  have  to  be  opened  between  the 
two  edifices. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  new  and  very 
common  looking  stable  has  been  erected  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  President's  house. 
One  would  have  supposed  they  might  have 
found  a  less  prominent  place  on  the  other  side. 

The  first  occupant  of  this  object  of  American 
ambition  was  John  Adams,  who  must  have  had 
a  rather  uncomfortable  time,  for  it  was  of  this 
house  that  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb 
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scale,  requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend 
and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper  order,  and 
perform  the  ordinary  business  of  «the  house  and 
stables — an  establishment  very  well  proportion- 
ed to  the  President's  salary.  The  lighting  the 
apartments  from  the  kitchen  to  parlors  and 
chambers,  is  a  tax  indeed,  and  the  tires  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues  is 
another  very  cheering  comfort.  To  assist  us  in 
this  great  castle  and  render  less  attendance 
necessary,  bells  are  wholly  wanting,  not  one 
single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house, 
and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain.  This  is 
so  great  an  inconvenience,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do. 

"  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  apartment  finished,  and  all  within 
side,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since 
B.  came.  We  have  not  the  least  fence^  yard^ 
or  convenience  without^  and  the  great  furnish- 
ed audience  room  I  make  a  drying-room  of,  to 
hang  up  the  clothes  in."         *  *         * 

This  audience  room,  now  known  as  the 
"  East  Koom,"  was,  we  think,  not  furnished 
until  General  Jackson's  time,  although  com- 
pleted after  a  fashion. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is 
generally   good;    but   the   appearance   of  the 
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building  on  entering  is  far  from  imposing,  and 
might  be  greatly  improved. 

A  handsome  circular  marble  staircase,  with 
a  well  to  the  roof,  would  give  opportunity  for 
an  ornamental  dome-like  ceiling  or  skylight. 
The  present  staircases  are  all  concealed,  and  by 
no  means  ornamental.  The  executive  business 
offices  and  library  occupy  full  one  half  of  the 
second  story,  so  that  the  family  rooms  are  not 
as  numerous  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a 
house. 

In  Mr.  Adams'  time  this  was  not  the  case, 
as  the  President's  business  was  mostly  transact- 
ed in  two  rooms.  It  was  not  until  General 
Jackson's  administration  that  the  private  secre- 
tary was  paid  by  the  Government  as  "  secretary 
to  sign  land  patents."  ITow  there  is  a  private 
secretary  besides,  we  believe,  and  in  course  of 
time  several  assistants  will  be  required,  as  the 
mere  examination  of  and  answering  letters  is 
far  more  than  any  two  men  can  do. 

Until  very  lately,  the  expense  of  sustaining 
the  establishment  devolved  entirely  on  the  occu- 
pants. ]N^ow,  besides  the  secretaries,  Congress 
pays  the  salaries  of  doorkeepers  and  gardeners, 
and  of  lighting  and  warming  the  building. 

Until  gas  was  introduced  in  Mr.  Polk's  time, 
the  cost  of  candles  for  lighting  the  great  rooms 
was  no  inconsiderable  item.     As  the  greater 
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part  of  the  house  is  far  more  used  by  the  public 
than  by  the  President,  it  is  highly  proper  that 
these  expenses  should  be  defrayed*  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Until  the  time  of  Mr.  Fillmore  there  was  no 
library.  The  circular  room  in  the  second  story 
is  now  gradually  filling  up  with  a  good  selec- 
tion of  books. 

The  next  tenant  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  idol 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  day, — a  very 
remarkable  man ;  a  statesman,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  French  Republican,  dabbling  a  little  in 
almost  every  department  of  literature  and  poli- 
tics. The  simplicity  of  his  dress  and  personal 
habits  excited  much  ridicule  from  foreigners, 
but  made  him  popular  with  the  masses.  He 
and  his  predecessor  were  great  rivals,  represent- 
ing opposite  political  parties  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  was  so  violent  that  it  interfered  with 
private  intercourse.  The  two  great  leaders, 
however,  became  great  friends  after  both  had 
retired ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  both  died 
on  the  same  day,  and  that  day  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  statue  in  the  north  inclosure  is  of 
Jefferson,  placed  there  by  Capt.  Levy,  who 
owned  Charlottesville. 

The  residence  here  of  James  Madison  was 
made  brilliant  by  the  accomplishments  of  Mrs. 
Madison,   who   long  survived   him,  occupying 
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the  house  now  owned  by  Admiral  Wilkes,  on 
Lafayette  Square.  Once,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, he  had  to  fly  with  his  family  to  avoid 
capture  by  the  British,  of  which  an  interesting 
account  is  given  in  C.  J.  Ingersoll's  History  of 
the  War  of  1812.  On  this  occasion  the  paint- 
ing of  Washington,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
family  room,  was  cut  out  from  its  frame  by 
Mrs.  M.,  and  thus  preserved.  The  British 
soldiers  found  a  good  dinner  in  readiness,  which 
they  disposed  of  before  firing  the  building. 
Much  sport  was  made  of  the  figure  of  "  Jimmy 
Mad.  running  away  from  his  bacon  to  save  his 
bacon,"  by  the  Federal  prints.  After  his  return 
he  occupied  a  brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
20th  street  and  the  Avenue  until  the  house  was 
repaired,  nothing  but  the  walls  having  remain- 
ed after  the  fire. 

James  Monroe,  with  less  ability  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  was  very  generally  respect- 
ed, and  had  a  comparatively  easy  time  of  it,  as 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reign  during  the 
"  era  of  good  feeling."  He  had  an  interesting 
family,  and  his  court  was  very  attractive  for  his 
elegant  and  refined  hospitality. 

Next  we  come  to  John  Q.  Adams,  or 
"  Johnny  Q.,"  as  he  was  generally  called.  WTio 
that  ever  saw  him  will  forget  his  bald  head  and 
frosty  locks  and  modest  mien,  as  he  took  his 
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daily  walk  along  the  Avenue  ?  He  was  prob- 
ably the  most  learned  in  varions  branches  of 
knowledge  of  any  President.  He  entertained 
with  great  refinement  and  gentility,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  long  after  he  descended  from 
the  Presidency  and  became,  as  his  official  tomb- 
is  tune  hath  it,  "a  Repres^j^tative  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,"  living  in  lilc  ow^  Kouse — for 
he  owned,  and  his  descendant  still  owns,  con- 
siderable property  in  Washington.  He  planted 
the  trees  on  the  west  of  the  mansion. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  Presidents  succeeded 
to  that  station  from  either  that  of  Yice-Presi- 
dent  or  Secretary  of  State.  They  were  conse- 
quently all,  as  it  were,  educated  to  the  office. 

Gen.  Jackson  had  been  Senator,  and  was 
well  known  to  the  country  as  a  military  chief- 
tain, but  had  not  the  finished  education  of  the 
others ;  and,  though  possessed  of  abundant 
capacity,  as  is  now  admitted,  for  the  direction 
of  affairs,  had  to  rely  on  his  secretaries  to  em- 
body his  views  in  writing. 

His  popularity  was  so  great  that  his  levees 
were  crowded  with  people  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, who  took  very  little  pains  to  brush  off 
the  dirt  or  put  on  their  Sunday  suits.  The 
waiters  found  it  impossible  to  carry  around  the 
cake,  wine  and  lemonade,  and  refreshments 
were  no  longer  supplied.      Tall  and  erect  in 
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figure,  with  iron-gray  liair  like  briBtles,  his  ap- 
pearance as  he  promenaded  in  his  neat  black 
costume  was  always  impressive.  He  was  the 
man  of  iron  will,  greatly  abused  in  his  day,  but 
greatly  honored  in  memory  now.  He  was  a 
widower,  but  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secre- 
tary, had  an  accomplished  family  who  did  the 
honors  well. 

President  Jackson  took  great  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  He  planned  a  bridge 
of  stone  arches  across  the  Potomac,  the  erection 
of  which  was  stopped  by  Congress  on  account 
of  the  expense.  Such  a  bridge  would  be  a 
great  blessing  now,  in  place  of  the  present  rick- 
etty  structure. 

Yice-President  Yan  Buren  was  promoted  to 
Gen.  Jackson's  place, — a  peculiarly  dignified 
President,  able  and  accomplished. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  Ogle, 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  celebrated  electioneer- 
ing speech  which  consisted  mainly  in  an  enume- 
ration of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  east 
room.  That  room  was  no  better  furnished  than 
any  other  room  in  the  house ;  and  none  of  them 
were  as  well  fitted  up  as  most  gentlemen's  pri- 
vate parlors — nothing  to  compare  with  the  par- 
lors of  the  present  day ; — and  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
had  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriations  further  than  to  de- 
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pute  the  work  to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings.  But  Ogle  made  it  appear  as  if 
every  French  vase  or  other  ornamental  article 
imported  for  the  purpose,  had  been  brought 
there  to  invest  His  Highness  Martin  the  First, 
with  regal  magnificence.  It  was  spoken  of  by 
Levi  Lincoln  and  other  honorable  Whigs,  as  a 
contemptible  trick,  but  it  had  its  effect  in  ele- 
vating Gen.  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  for  the 
more  ignorant  people  swallowed  it  all,  along 
with  the  song — 

•     "Yan,  Van 
Is  a  used  up  man." 

Poor  Gen.  Harrison  only  survived  his  inau- 
guration one  month  ;  run  down  by  the  crowds 
of  office  seekers,  and  not  fitted  by  his  previous 
retirement  for  such  a  trial :  an  amiable  man, 
but  not  remarkable  for  anything  except  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  His  was  the  first  funeral 
from  the  White  House,  and  we  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  peculiarly  solemn  effect  of  the  Por- 
tuguese hymn,  played  upon  trumpets,  as  the 
coffin  was  brought  out  to  be  placed  upon  the 
funeral  car. 

Then  came  John  Tyler,  the  first  "  accidental 
President,"  and  the  first  Yice-President,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  had 
been   placed   second   on  the  ticket,  when  he 
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would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  for  the  first 
position.  He  deserted  the  party  who  elected 
him,  without  gaining  favor  with  the  opposite 
side,  and  retired  with  no  laurels ;  althougli  he 
was  a  man  of  large  experience  in  public  affairs, 
and  no  ordinary  talents.  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  led  to  the  Mexican  war,  took 
place  during  his  term.  Mrs.  Tyler  died  soon 
after  her  husband  became  President,  and  hers 
was  the  first  female  funeral.  Six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  married  the  lady 
who  is  now  his  widow. 

James  K.  Polk,  or  ''  Young  Hickory,"  who 
defeated  Mr.  Clay,  is  admirably  represented  in 
the  painting  which  hangs  in  the  rotunda.  An 
English  traveller  well  described  him  as  looking 
like  a  dissenting  minister.  Mrs.  Polk  was  a 
most  accomplished  maitresse  du  maison.  The 
Mexican  war  was  the  event  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

President  Taylor,  like  Harrison,  found  the 
toils  of  high  station  too  much  for  him.  His 
field  was  a  military  one,  and  he  came  to  the 
White  House  with  no  experience  of  politicians, 
being  the  only  President  who  had  never  served 
in  either  branch  of  Congress,  although  possessed 
of  much  decision  of  character,  and  excellent 
practical  common  sense.     After  six  months,  a 
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funeral  car  carried  away  his  mortal  remains, 
followed  by  Lis  war  horse,  "  Old  Whitej." 

The  accomplished  Filhnore  took  his  place. 
Under  no  administration  has  the  White  House 
appeared  to  more  advantage.  The  Compromise 
measareSj  which  were  intended  as  "  a  final  set- 
tlement "  of  the  slavery  question,  were  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  administration.  The  Whig 
party  was  divided  upon  them ;  Mr.  Seward  and 
his  friends  opposing,  and  the  Fillmore  men, 
or  Silver  Grays,  supporting  the  plan.  Mrs. 
Fillmore  died  in  Washington  a  few  days  after 
leaving  the  executive  mansion,  and  her  accom- 
plished daughter,  Miss  Fillmore,  survived  her 
but  a  few  months. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  the  next  occupant,  the 
youngest  of  the  Presidents,  and  his  election, 
like  that  of  Polk,  was  more  owing  to  the  rivalry 
of  other  candidates,  than  to  any  particular 
prominence  as  a  statesman.  He  had  an  able 
cabinet,  and  commanded  respect  by  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  graceful  manners.  Mrs. 
Pierce  was  a  great  invalid,  and  seldom  saw 
company.  Mr.  Douglas  saw^  fit,  during  this 
term,  to  re-open  the  slavery  discussion  by  his 
Kansas  bill,  which  was  the  cause  of  om-  present 
troubles. 

James  Buchanan,  or  "  Bachelor  Buck,"  as 
the  song  had  it,  disappointed  expectations  of 
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superior  ability  which  his  long  career  in  the 
Senate  had  led  the  public  to  form.  He  was 
glad  to  leave  the  cares  of  the  Presidency  on 
other  shoulders.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the 
errors  which  made  the  close  of  his  career  so  sad- 
dening for  the  country.  Miss  Lane,  his  niece, 
did  the  honors  most  elegantly.  For  the  lirst 
time  the  heir  to  the  British  throne  became  a 
guest  at  the  President's  House. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  lived  through  more 
than  half  of  his  term,  over  a  divided  country. 
How  he  will  end  it  no  mortal  can  imagine ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  President 
has  retired  with  any  considerable  private  for- 
tune, unless  possessed  of  one  before  he  was 
elected.  This  is  a  very  creditable  fact,  consider- 
ing the  opportunities  for  corruption  which  are 
supposed  to  exist.  Only  three  out  of  the  fifteen 
had  any  middle  name.  Three  were  widowers 
when  they  entered  upon  office — one  a  bachelor, 
and  of  those  who  had  been  married,  five  were 
childless. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
Presidents  to  occupy  in  the  summer  one  of  the 
marble  residences  intended  for  the  physician  at 
the  army  asylum,  north  of  the  city,  and  no 
doubt  if  the  Government  ever  becomes  settled, 
a  suitable  residence  will  be  erected  in  that 
neighborhood   expressly  for  the  purpose.     As 
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the  President  can  seldom  be  absent  from  "Wash- 
ington for  any  great  length  of  time,  it  is  desir- 
able to  farnish  himself  and  family  with  some 
such  place  of  retirement,  quite  as  much  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  crowd,  as  on  account  of  any 
malarial  exposure  at  the  White  House,  which 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  will  gradual- 
ly disappear  entirely  as  the  low  grounds  are 
filled  up  and  the  river  channel  improved  by  the 
removal  of  the  immense  causeways  which  now 
form  a  part  of  the  Long  Bridge. 

XXYI. 

THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

It  is  only  by  walking  through  the  various 
Departments  that  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
Treasury,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Post  Office 
edifices  alone  would  cover  a  space  large  enough 
to  accommodate  nearly  twenty  such  buildings 
as  the  Xew  York  City  Hall,  Then  there  is  the 
Pension  Office,  the  State,  and  the  War  and^avy 
Departments,  and  whole  rows  of  private  houses 
rented  for  public  purposes.  Of  course  the  war 
has  added  largely  to  the  requirements  in  this 
respect ;  but  even  before  the  hostilities  com- 
menced  there  was  a  demand  for  more  office 
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accommodation.  Doubtless  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  number  of  political  hacks  who  are  always 
in  office,  and  who  are  totally  inefficient  as 
clerks ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  evils  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Government  which  cannot 
be  cured,  and  must  therefore  be  endured.  Un- 
cle Sam  must  always  pay  twice  as  much  as  an 
individual  would,  for  poorer  work. 

GRECIAN   PORTICOS. 

The  American  taste  for  Grecian  porticos 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  on  the 
part  of  foreigners.  Such  entrances  to  white 
pine  structures  may  well  excite  ridicule;  but 
on  great  edifices  like  those  in  Washington  they 
are  the  only  appropriate  finish,  and  are  certain- 
ly numerous  enough  to  gratify  all  fancies,  as 
there  will  be  no  less  than  twelve — three  on  the 
Capitol,  two  on  the  White  House,  three  on  the 
Treasury,  tliree  on  the  Patent  Office,  and  one 
(very  chaste)  on  the  City  Hall.  Of  course  none 
of  them  equal  in  richness  or  splendor  the  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  the  Capitol ;  but  the  mas- 
sive Doric  of  the  Patent  Office  is  imposing,  and 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  that  on  the  Treasury, 
with  its  numerous  monoKthic  shafts,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  is  to  our  mind  by  far  the  most 
pleasing. 
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The  Centre  Capitol,  the  President's  House, 
the  colonnaded  or  older  portion  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Centre  Patent  Office,  are  all  built  of 
the  Yirgiuia  freestone,  which  is  excessively 
porous,  and  consequently  would  cause  great 
dampness  in  the  interiors,  were  it  not  for  a 
thick  coat  of  white  lead,  which  is  applied  about 
once  in  ten  years,  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  stone  in  its  natural  color  may  be  seen  in 
the  porticos  of  the  City  Hall.  After  the  expe- 
rience in  the  two  first-named  buildings,  it  is 
surprising  that  some  new  material  should  not 
have  been  used  for  the  others.  In  all  the  exten- 
sions, granite  or  marble  has  been  substituted. 
The  south  wing  and  western  portion  of  the 
Treasury  are  finished  with  huge  blocks  of  gran- 
ite, each  of  which  extends  from  basement  to 
eaves.  It  will  become  necessary  to  paint  the 
colonnade  to  resemble  granite. 

At  the  Patent  Office  the  wings  are  of  mar- 
ble, but,  strangely  enough,  they  have  also  used 
this  material  for  the  basements,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  continued  in  granite,  which  is 
used  on  the  centre  basement,  and  which  has 
consequently  been  painted  w^hite,  and  as  it  does 
not  take  paint  wxll,  it  looks  very  badly.  What 
is  more  singular,  the  walls  of  the  quadrangle  or 
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inner  court  have  been  constructed  of  granite  on 
three  sides,  so  tliat  the  fourth  must  be  painted 
and  sanded  to  correspond.  Why  the  architect 
should  have  been  so  liberal  with  granite  here, 
and  so  stinted  in  front,  is  a  puzzle,  unless  it  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  -proiper- 
\j  used  in  the  basement  in  the  first  instance. 
This  may  be  admitted,  and  yet,  to  our  notion, 
having  once  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
in  better  taste  to  have  made  all  uniform. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  any  building  here- 
after to  be  erected,  some  one  material  may  be 
used  throughout  the  front,  as  at  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

There  is  now  so  large  a  representation  of 
marble  and  granite,  that  some  of  the  ]^orthern 
fine-grained  freestones  might  be  introduced  so 
as  to  give  variety  and  effect. 

POSITIONS. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  stated  the 
positions  designated  by  the  Commissioners  for 
these  buildings.  The  blunders  afterward  com- 
mitted were  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Treasu- 
ry extension,  without  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
which  might  be  pleaded  for  Gen.  Jackson  and 
Architect  Mills  in  the  original  building.  That 
error  was  pointed  out  and  commented  upon  by 
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the  Committee  of  Public  Buildings ;  yet,  as  if 
it  were  not  enough  to  have  shut  off  the  view 
of  the  executive  mansion  through  F  and  G 
streets,  the  enlargement  has  been  contrived  so 
as  to  destroy  the  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  White 
House  and  its  foliage,  which  was  formerly  to 
be  had  from  the  Avenue  and  the  Capitol.  It  is 
true  we  have  instead  thereof  the  superb  portico 
of  the  Treasury,  but  it  might  have  been  placed 
so  as  to  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
and  not  conceal  the  other  building.  President 
Pierce,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  saw  the  mistake, 
but  his  efforts  to  arrest  the  work  were  in  vain. 
The  position  of  the  Patent  Office  would  not  be 
bad,  if  it  were  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
other  executive  offices ;  but  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  have  placed  the  Post  Office  immediately 
in  front  of  one  wing,  unless  the  other  wing 
could  be  set  off  by  some  similar  edifice,  or  at 
least  by  an  open  square ;  and  we  must  again 
urge  the  importance  of  the  Government's  be- 
coming the  owner  of  the  square  immediately 
west  of  the  Post  Office  before  it  is  more  im- 
proved. 

The  Patent  and  Agricultural  Bureaus  ought 
to  be  nearer  the  Smithsonian,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  scientific  institutions  together ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  one  or  both  of  these  will  one  day 
be  accommodated  with  a  suitable  edifice  on  the 
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ground  immediately  west  of  the  Smithsonian 
Square.  The  present  building  might  then  be 
surrendered  entirely  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  now  occupies  the  greater  portion. 

THE    TREASURY. 

The  interior  of  the  Treasury  extension  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  older  portion,  although 
that  was,  to  American  eyes,  attractive  from  its 
solidity  and  extent  of  vaulting,  and  its  suspen- 
sion staircases.  The  rooms  in  the  new  edifice 
are  larger  and  far  better  adapted  for  their  pur- 
poses ;  and,  when  the  old  State  Department 
shall  have  given  place  to  a  northern  wing,  the 
immense  length  of  the  passage  ways  will  in  it- 
self be  a  remarkable  feature,  though  even  then 
it  will  not  be  as  long  as  the  Capitol  by  over  two 
hundred  feet. 

The  ornamental  work,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
Attorney-General,  in  the  shape  of  paintings  a 
la  fresco^  and  bronze  candelabras  or  gas  fix- 
tures, is  most  appropriate,  illustrating  as  it  does 
the  products  of  every  State  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritories. 

We  might  have  indulged  in  reminiscences 
of  the  many  men  of  mark  who  have  from  time 
to  time  presided  over  this  Department,  but 
9* 
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that  would  be  too  extensive  a  topic  for  what  are 
onlj  intended  as  outline  sketches.  Everybody 
knows  that  Alexander  Hamilton  first  set  the 
machine  going,  and  his  system  of  accounts  has 
been  adhered  to  ever  since.  Albert  Gallatin  is 
another  name  of  mark. 

Levi  Woodbury,  we  think,  had  the  longest 
continuous  charge  in  this  position,  having  been 
transferred  to  this  portfolio  from  the  I^avy  De- 
partment by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  continued  in 
office  under  Mr.  Yan  Buren.  One  of  the 
names  of  greatest  note  was  John  C.  Spencer,  of 
New  York. 

Secretary  Chase  was,  in  John  Quincy 
Adams'  time,  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  then 
Attorney-General,  William  Wirt,  and  also  the 
teacher  of  a  famous  classical  school  near  the 
President's — a  circumstance  which  he  may  re- 
fer to  with  a  just  degree  of  pride. 

The  same  remark  which  we  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  Presidents,  will  apply  to  the  Heads 
of  Departments  generally.  Few  of  them  have 
retired  with  any  considerable  property.  They 
may  have  thrown  fortunes  in  the  way  of  others, 
but  they  seem  to  have  participated  but  little  in 
the  results.  One  of  them  died  a  clerk  in  the 
Department  over  which  he  once  presided. 

In  the  Attorney-General's  office  are  credit- 
ably executed  portraits  of  all  who  have  held 
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the  position.  Of  these,  Pinkney  and  Wirt  were 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  have  been  eminent  lawyers. 

Let  us  hope  that,  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment shall  have  been  established  in  an  edifice 
more  suitable  for  the  first  in  rank,  the  example 
in  regard  to  the  Attorney-General's  will  be  fol- 
lowed, in  the  collection  of  something  in  a  high- 
er style  of  art  than  the  engravings  and  litho- 
graphs which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  walls. 

THE    PATENT    OFFICE. 

The  Patent  Office  has  the  advantage  over 
the  Treasury  of  a  square  to  itself,  and  few  edi- 
fices anywhere  have  attracted  more  general  ad- 
miration. In  none  is  there  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects  under  consideration,  for  it  is  in  fact  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  ought  to  bear 
that  name.  Few  visitors  see  or  appreciate  the 
Scientific  Library  on  the  first  floor,  where  are 
preserved  the  splendid  records  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Patent  Offices.  The  immense 
collection  of  beautifully  finished  models,  which 
are  seen  by  all,  but  which  not  one  in  a  thousand 
examines  with  more  than  a  passing  glance,  is  a 
wonderful  record  of  ingenuity.  Few,  however, 
of  all  these  machines  have  paid  the  inventors 
for  their  labor.     Many  are  for  the  merest  trifles 
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— ^trash,  but  perhaps  original.  Many  are  at- 
tractive in  models,  but  failures  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  Agricultural  rooms  are  abundance  of 
specimens  of  wonderful  fruits  and  seeds ;  in- 
sects which  are  friends  of  the  farmer,  like  the 
mantis  or  rear-horse  (one  of  the  curiosities  of 
insect  life,  abounding  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber); and  insects  which  are  his  enemies,  like 
the  weevil.  'Now  that  this  has  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  bureau,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  send  out  something  more  valuable 
than  the  bundles  of  scraps  yclept  Reports  have 
heretofore  proved  to  be.  It  should  be  here 
mentioned  that  a  very  creditable  beginning  has 
been  made  in  a  propagating  garden  on  Sixth 
street,  a  little  south  of  the  IS'ational  and  Claren- 
don hotels.  (This  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  conservatories  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  which  owe  their  foundation  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition.) 
These  gardens  furnish  an  additional  reason 
for  accommodating  this  Bureau  on  the  Mall 
near  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Then  we  have 
the  Indian  Affairs,  the  Commissioner  of  which 
not  unfrequently  receives  visits  from  delegations 
of  the  tawny  sons  of  the  forest,  in  full  array 
of  paint,  feathers,  gewgaws,  and  dirt ;  public 
lands,  which  Congress  has  been  doing  its  best 
to  get  rid  of  by  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  ben- 
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efit  of  actual  settlers.  The  Census  every  ten 
years  brings  into  service  a  large  army  of  clerks. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Department,  which  is 
emphatically  the  Department  of  Peace.  Its 
operations  are  very  large,  although  the  effect 
of  the  civil  war  is  everywhere  visible. 

If  by  looking  at  them  now  we  realize  the 
immense  operations  of  the  Government,  how 
much  more  forcibly  does  it  bring  home  to  us 
the  recklessness  of  those  who,  on  so  slight  a 
pretext,  have  interrupted  the  development  of 
this  mighty  nation  in  all  the  arts  that  pertain 
to  the  civilization  and  comfort  of  mankind. 


XXYII. 

THE  AESENAL. 

The  street  which  is  dubbed  by  the  delectable 
name  of  "Four  and  a  half"  extends  from  the 
front  of  the  City  Hall  in  a  direct  line  to  Green- 
leaf's  Point  at  the  intersection  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Avenue. 

Time  may  come  when  this  will  be  a  very 
pleasant  drive,  but,  as  the  ground  is  perfectly 
flat  and  the  negroes  and  poor  Irish  have  formed 
extensive  settlements  in  that  direction,  it  would 
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seem  as  if  it  could  never  be  made  a  very  invit- 
ing street — certainly  not  for  a  long  period ;  as 
there  is  little  demand  for  lots  in  this  quarter, 
for  business  purposes,  and  less  for  substantial 
dwellings  to  take  the  place  of  "  small  frames  " 
which  now  so  much  abound.  And  this  leads 
to  the  remark,  in  passing,  how  seldom  we  find 
anything  like  an  attempt  at  making  laborers' 
houses  attractive,  by  even  the  most  common 
shrubbery  or  flowers  !  Here  they  do  not  even 
appear  to  make  use  of  their  spare  ground  for 
the  popular  purpose  of  planting  cabbages — per- 
haps for  the  reason  assigned  in  Mrs.  Adams' 
time,  that  "  the  ground  is  too  valuable."  A 
better  reason  however  is  to  be  found  in  the 
intense  effort  which  many  of  the  occupants 
are  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  get  a  living 
by  their  ordinary  occupations.  They  have  no 
time  for  indulging  in  the  ornamental. 

We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  City  was  regarded  in  the  begin- 
ning as  most  promising,  and  that  large  fortunes 
were  sunk  in  property  which  is  now  hardly 
worth  the  taxes.  Shortly  before  entering  the 
Arsenal  grounds,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the 
only  row  of  buildings  which  was  ever  completed. 
The  chimnies  of  twenty  others  long  remained 
as  a  monument  of  disappointed  hopes. 

Most  inviting  in  appearance  are  the  Arsenal 
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grounds, — neat  walks  everywhere,  and  green 
grass  sprinkled  over  with  little  pyramids  of 
cannon  balls,  with  every  now  and  then  a  huge 
cannon  of  such  pattern  as  is  to  be  found  in 
great  fortifications.  Some  of  these  are  of  brass, 
trophies  taken  from  the  English  and  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

If  you  errter  the  Armory  you  will  see  many 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms  such  as  soldiers  use ; 
and,  as  you  look  upon  the  long  ranges  of  polish- 
ed musket  barrels  you  will  realize  the  sentiment 
if  you  do  not  recall  the  words  of  Longfellow's 
lines. 

"  This  is  the  Arsenal — From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah!  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary 
When  the  death-angel  touches  the  swift  keys  I 

"What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

Little  did  the  poet  dream  that  this  picture 
of  his  fancy  would  so  soon  be  realized.  Probably 
he  thought,  as  have  hundreds  of  others  before 
and  since,  while  visiting  the  arsenals  at  Spring- 
field and  Harper's  Ferry,  that  there  could  hardly 
be  any  use  in  such  constant  forging  of  imple- 
ments of  war  in  this  civilized  land. 
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"  "Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts." 

Besides  the  evidences  tliat  war  is  really 
upon  US  wliich  are  presented  in  the  active  prep- 
aration of  "  material  "  in  all  the  workshops,  and 
on  the  grounds,  the  subject  is  forced  upon  you, 
as  you  stand  on  the  southern  wharf,  and  look 
across  the  placid  water  upon  the  green  hills  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Immediately  across  the  Eastern  Branch  you 
see  the  long,  zig-zag,  and  not  unpicturesque 
edifice  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  on  the  hills 
behind  it,  from  right  to  left  are  some  ten  forts,* 
which  appear  to  guard  every  prominent  point. 
It  was  over  there  that  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves 
were  encamped  before  they  passed  by  boat  to 
Alexandria,  to  lose  their  gallant  but  injudicious 
Colonel,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Marshall  House, 
which  furnished  for  some  time  a  martyr  for  the 
North  and  another  for  the  South,  until,  un- 
happily, the  number  of  martyrs  became  too 
numerous  to  retain  the  distinction  of  any  one 
individual  very  prominently  before  the  public. 

That  Lunatic  Asylum  is  an  interesting  place 

*  Forts  Greble,  Carrol,  Snyder,  Stanton,  Wagner,  Baker, 
Davis,  Carton,  Dupont  and  Mahan. 
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to  visit;  not  only  because  of  the  wild  men 
within,  presenting  the  usual  melancholy  variety 
of  cases,  especially  those  caused  hy  political 
excitement ;  but  because  it  is  also  the  receptacle 
of  the  wild  animals  sent  to  the  Smithsonian. 
The  view  too  of  the  City  from  this  point  is  also 
one  of  the  best. 

But  let  us  return — It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  the  Americans,  during  the  war  of  1812,  be- 
fore evacuating  the  place,  deposited  large  quan- 
tities of  ammunition  in  a  dry  well  which  the 
British  soldiers  accidentally  exploded,  while 
trying  to  destroy  some  cannon  by  firing  one  into 
the  other.     A  large  number  lost  their  lives. 

XXYTII. 

THE  BARRY   CHAPEL. 

There  is  a  road  leading  from  the  Arsenal 
to  the  Navy  Yard  (a  lettered  street,  probably 
L  or  M  South)  which  1  hope  will  one  day  be 
better  than  it  was  when  I  last  traversed  it.  It 
is  a  short  cut  to  the  ISTavy  Yard,  and,  on  the 
left,  you  have  the  Capitol  in  sight  most  of  the 
way  with  nothing  to  obstruct  your  view  but 
now  and  then  a  brick  kiln .  On  the  right  hand 
side  the  ground  is  more  elevated  in  places,  and 
on  one  of  these,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
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river,  there  formerly  stood  a  little  cliapel  and  a 
tomb  of  which  every  vestige  is  now  removed, 
While  we  are  riding  I  will  give  you  the  story 
as  it  was  told  some  years  ago,  in  the  New  York 

KnickerhoGk-er. 

ADELEBABEON. 
A  NARRATIVE   OF   REMARKABLE   OCCURRENCES   IN  REAL   LIFE, 

The  custom  of  depositing  the  dead  in  tombs, 
however  sanctioned  by  tbe  precedent  of  Mach- 
pelah,  has  always  appeared  to  me  nnnatural  and 
inexpedient.  There  is  a  seeming  attempt  to 
make  death  comfortable,  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  our  last  house,  and  evade,  for  a  little  time  at 
least,  the  inevitable  law  of  "  dust  to  dust."  In 
some  countries  it  is  necessary,  as  in  Egypt,  where 
the  sandy  soil  exposes  the  corpse  to  the  liability 
of  disinterment  by  wild  auimals  or  the  force  of 
the  winds,  and  where  there  seems  to  be,  in  the 
caverns  and  rocky  hills,  a  sort  of  natural  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose  ;  but  where  no  such  dif- 
ficulty exists,  the  grave  in  a  rural  cemetery 
seems  to  present  far  more  pleasing  associations 
than  the  whitened  sepulchre  or  the  vault  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a  grassy  covering.  Either 
of  the  last  two  presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  gloomy  cellar,  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  or 
rows  of  dingy  coffins  bursting  open  with  pes- 
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tiferous  odors.  The  thouglit  of  decay  is  in  it- 
self bad  enougli ;  but  when  that  association  is 
accompanied  with  the  '^  horrible  conceit  of 
death  and  night"  which  belongs  to  the  cliarnel 
house,  "  to  whose  foul  mouth  no  wholesome 
air  breathes  in,"  we  feel  somewhat  the  same 
horror  and  dread  w^hich  possessed  Juliet  at  the 
thought  of  waking  in  such  a  place.  Plow  much 
more  satisfactory  the  thought,  that  as  the  work 
of  decomposition  advances,  the  earth  will  close 
around  and  conceal  forever  from  exposure,  or  at 
least  from  recognition,  the  remains  of  those  we 
love,  until  at  last,  mingling  with  the  dust  ai'ound, 
they  may  nourish  the  turf  and  flowers  which  we 
plant  above. 

'Nor  is  the  tomb  as  secure  from  invasion  as 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  families  so  frequently  change  their  resi- 
dence to  a  point  far  distant  from  the  burial  place 
of  their  ancestors.  We  have  seen  doors  rusted 
off  from  their  hinges ;  vaults  which  have  caved 
in,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  earth 
around,  the  crnmbling  of  one  or  two  imperfect 
keystones,  or  the  loosening  of  perhaps  a  bad 
cement  from  the  constant  dampness  occasioned 
by  a  heavy  overgrowth  of  moss  and  creepers. 
Truthfully  does  th  «  clown  in  Hamlet  say,  that 
the  houses  made  by  the  grave  maker  last  till 
doomsday ! 
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I  never  shall  forget  the  emotions  with  whicli 
I  listened  some  time  since  to  the  details  given 
by  the  sexton  of  one  of  our  'New  York  churches. 
He  had  visited  the  tenements  of  the  dead  at 
almost  all  hours  and  seasons,  and  seen  corpses  in 
almost  every  state  of  decomposition,  and  spoke 
of  it  all  with  as  much  professional  coolness  as 
does  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet.  Although  to 
the  philosopher  it  can  matter  but  little  what 
becomes  of  his  useless  and  soon-to-be-forgotten 
dust,  a  thrill  passes  through  every  sensitive  mind 
at  the  thought  that  a  stranger  may  lift  the  coffin 
lid,  and  gaze  upon  the  mouldering  remains  with 
that  morbid  curiosity  which  some  people  possess ; 
and  especially  must  this  feeling  prevail  in  a 
populous  city. 

Mr.  Barron  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  a 
family  of  some  distinction,  who  about  the  year 
1788  removed  to  the  United  States,  and,  having 
settled  in  the  city  of  J^ew  York,  conducted  an 
extensive  commercial  business  with  England 
and  France. 

His  high  character  as  a  merchant  and  his 
superior  attainments  secured  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  public.  No  one  entertained 
with  more  hospitality,  or  used  wealth  with  more 
reference  to  the  real  refinements  of  life.  New 
York  was  at  that  time  the  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Union,  and  under  the 
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administration  of  Washington,  with  the  eminent 
men  in  his  cabinet  and  in  Congress,  there  was 
more  of  the  polish  and  gayety  of  a  court  than 
has  been  exhibited  at  any  time  since.  In  the 
circle  of  fashion,  Mr.  Barron's  only  daughter 
Adele,  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  was  the 
reigning  belle ;  her  exquisite  beauty  of  person 
and  sound  good  sense  attracting  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  gentlemen,  while  her  perfect 
simplicity  of  manners,  unaffected  modesty,  and 
obliging  disposition  disarmed  all  envy  on  the 
part  of  her  own  sex.  Two  gentlemen  had  been 
universally  regarded  as  rivals  for  her  hand  ;  the 
one  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  acting 
as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  his  Government,  the 
other  a  young  merchant  in  New-York,  and  one 
of  her  father's  partners  ;  the  former  of  whom 
we  shall  designate  as  Mr.  Welden,  the  latter  as 
Mr.  Cai'leton.  For  a  long  time  their  attentions 
were  unremitting,  and  it  was  considered  doubt- 
ful which  would  secure  the  lady's  preference. 
Carleton,  by  reason  of  kindred  pursuits,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  he  would  reside  in  this  country, 
was  thought  to  be  more  favored  by  the  father 
and  mother ;  while  Welden,  more  polished  and 
intellectual,  was  regarded  as  the  lady's  choice. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  were  constant  visitors  at  the 
house,  and,  while  Mr.  Carleton  was  received  with 
all  the  politeness  due  to  a  friend  of  her  father's, 
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she  strove  to  avoid  in  any  way  giving  what  might 
be  construed  into  enconrao^ement.  But  Carleton 
was  not  one  to  be  rebnlFed  by  trifles ;  and  with 
that  astonishing  blindness  to  all  ideas  of  dignity 
and  self-respect  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
passion  of  love,  still  ciierished  hopes,  although 
it  soon  came  to  be  known  that  the  fair  one  had 
pledged  her  hand  to  his  rival,  and  that  he  was 
abont  to  return  to  England  to  attend  to  some 
family  matters,  and  endeavor  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  thereafter  making  the  United 
States  his  home. 

Mr.  Barron  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  intercourse  with  Washington,  during 
which  he  had  become  warmly  interested  in  the 
President's  favorite  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac ; 
and,  in  his  contemplated  retirement  from  active 
business,  had  thought  of  the  future  capital  as  a 
place  for  pleasant  residence  and  society,  and 
safe  investment  of  his  funds  in  city  lots ;  the 
highest  expectations  having  been  at  that  time 
formed  of  the  rapid  rise  of  a  magnificent  city 
on  the  waste  fields  of  Carrollsburgh  and  Ham- 
burgh, He  had  accordingly  purchased,  at  con- 
siderable cost,  a  large  tract,  and  put  a  part  of 
it  under  cultivation  ;  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Georgetown  until  his  plans  could  be  completed 
and  a  suitable  residence  built  on  the  Capitol  hill. 
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Himself  and  his  family  being  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, and  there  being  as  yet  no  Catholic  church 
there,  he  had  commenced  a  small  edifice  for  wor- 
ship by  himself,  and  the  few  of  that  persuasion 
who  were  then  living  in  that  part  of  the  paper 
city. 

The  intelligence  of  his  daughter's  betrothal 
had  been  first  generally  whispered  about  at  a 
grand  ball  given  at  Mr.  Barron's  house  in 
New  York  a  short  time  before  Wei  den's  de- 
parture, and  within  a  month  or  two  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Georgetown. 
Adele  never  looked  more  lovely  than  when, 
arrayed  in  a  simple  dress  of  white,  she  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  mother  to  receive  the  company. 
A  group  of  companions  and  admirers  formed 
around  her,  and  ever  and  anon  her  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  blushes  as  some  one  whispered  con- 
gratulations into  her  ear.  Similar  expressions 
of  approval  were  tendered  to  Major  Weld  en,  and 
by  none  more  heartily  than  by  Carleton,  who 
seemed  most  anxious  to  conceal  any  mortifica- 
tion or  envy  of  his  rival  which  he  might  feel, 
by  assuming  a  countenance  of  unwonted  cheer- 
fulness. "  And  so,"  said  he,  for  want  of  other 
topics  of  conversation,  "  this  gentleman  is  to  meet 
you  in  the  federal  city  on  his  return  ? " 

*'  He  will  meet  me  in  the  chapel,  then !  " 
said  Adele,  jestingly;   "for  that  is   the   only 
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house  we  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to 
come." 

"  The  very  place  of  all  others  where  he  should 
prefer  to  meet  you,  provided  the  priest  were 
present." 

The  compliment  was  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Adele,  who  blushed  at  the  literal  con- 
struction put  upon  her  words. 

Welden  sailed  for  England,  and  wrote  a 
letter  announcing  his  arrival,  but  stated  that  he 
should  be  detained  longer  than  he  had  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  unexpected  difficulties  relative 
to  his  property,  and  affliction  in  his  family.  It 
was  fall  of  the  most  eadearing  expressions  and 
avowals  of  his  earnest  desire  to  hasten  the  period 
of  his  return.  But  now  a  long  silence  ensued. 
Letters  in  those  days  were  much  longer  in  cross- 
ing the  water  than  at  present,  but  there  were  two 
or  three  arrivals  without  any  missive  for  Adele. 
The  silence  was  of  course  soon  construed  into 
neglect,  and  the  most  unpleasant  surmises  arose. 
He  had  formed  new  associations,  which  had 
driven  her  from  his  mind ;  he  had  other  society, 
and  opposition  from  his  family.  These  and  a 
thousand  other  similar  conjectures  found  much 
to  support  them  in  this  ominous  silence,  and  her 
parents  began  to  think  that  their  daughter  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  cold-hearted  trifler. 
Carleton  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  that  he 
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had  always  suspected  the  diplomat  of  heing 
fickle-minded,  and  seemed  to  derive  a  satisfaction 
from  the  consideration  that  Miss  Adele  would 
now  know  who  was  to  be  appreciated.  But  little 
attention  did  she  pay  to  any  of  these  surmises 
concerning  the  far-off  one,  for  whom  she  tried 
to  imagine  all  sorts  of  excuses.  Her  wounded 
spirit  found  no  relief,  save  in  her  own  bosom, 
which  alternately  swayed  with  hope  and  de- 
spondency in  the  agitation  of  conflicting  con- 
jectures. 

The  family  soon  removed  to  Georgetown, 
and  the  change  seemed  to  be  grateful  to  Adele's 
feelings,  as  she  was  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
reflection  that  all  around  her  were  commenting 
on  the  treatment  she  had  received.  She  rode 
over  daily,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
chapel,  superintended  the  setting  out  of  trees 
around  it,  and  planned  improvements  on  the 
ground,  flnding  in  this  employment  a  diversion 
from  her  anxiety  of  mind. 

But  another  and  more  serious  cause  of  ap- 
prehension awaited  her,  and  had  already  been 
observed  by  her  parents.  They  had  several 
years  before  lost  a  daughter  by  consumption ; 
and  the  unnatural  flush  which  had  for  some  time 
appeared  on  Adele's  cheek  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  short, 
hacking  cough.  They  had  hoped  that  the  air 
10 
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of  the  Potomac  miglit  be  more  congenial  to  her 
health ;  but  were  soon  satisfied  that  if  any  good 
was  to  be  derived  from  a  milder  climate,  she 
must  go  still  farther  south.  No  time  was  lost, 
but  as  Mr.  Barron's  engagements  detained  him, 
the  eldest  son  acted  as  an  escort  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  the  three  embarked  at  New  York, 
and,  after  a  rapid  and  pleasant  voyage,  amved 
at  the  Havana.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  her 
health  seemed  at  fii'st  to  improve,  and  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  her  recovery  were  in- 
dulged in  by  her  fond  parents. 

They  had  been  accompanied  to  the  vessel 
by  a  crowd  of  friends,  and  Adele  had  leaned 
upon  the  arm  of  Carleton.  As  her  father's 
friend  and  partner,  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  treat  him  with  that  civility  which  she 
would  bestow  on  any  friend  of  the  family.  The 
world,  however,  settled  the  matter  in  the  usual 
off-hand  way,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that, 
should  Adele  recover,  she  would  become  Mrs. 
Carleton. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  Welden,  whose  silence  had  oc- 
casioned such  deep  anxiety,  was  himself  no  less 
perplexed  and  annoyed  at  receiving  no  tidings 
from  his  betrothed.  With  the  exception  of  two 
letters,  in  the  last  of  which  she  gently  rebuked 
him   for  not    writing,   and   expressed   herself 
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tliroughout  in  the  cautious  terms  of  one  who 
distrusted  the  feelings  of  him  she  addressed,  he 
had  received  no  tidings  from  her.  As  he  had 
regularly  written  by  every  vessel  which  took 
its  departure,  this  intimation  filled  him  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety  and  suspense.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  a  long  letter  stating  the  facts, 
renewing  his  expressions  of  affection,  and  an- 
nouncing that,  although  he  had  not  yet  accom- 
plished his  object,  it  was  his  intention  to  sail 
for  the  United  States  by  a  trusty  English  ship 
which  was  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks.  This  letter 
he  directed  to  Georgetown,  to  which  place  she 
had  stated  that  the  family  were  about  to  re- 
move. 'No  allusion  had  been  made  in  her  let- 
ter to  her,  ill  health. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  he  em- 
barked about  a  month  after  the  letter  had  been 
forwarded.  For  a  time  the  ship  made  rapid 
progress,  but  about  midway  on  her  course  was 
detained  for  nearly  a  week  by  a  succession  of 
calms.  At  length  a  northerly  breeze  set  in, 
when  she  was  espied  and  chased  by  a  French 
frigate.  The  pursuit  was  long  and  the  danger 
imminent,  when  a  violent  storm  separated  them, 
but  not  without  inflicting  severe  damage  on  the 
English  vessel.  She  had  been  driven  far  out 
of  her  course,  and  the  captain  found  it  necessary 
to  put  into  the  nearest  port  for  repairs.     This 
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chanced  to  be  Matanzas,  on  arriving  at  which 
port,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  had  sustained 
much  greater  injury  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  there 
a  week  or  two.  Impatient  at  the  delay,  Wel- 
den  inquired  for  some  other  more  speedy  con- 
veyance to  the  United  States,  and  learned  that 
a  schooner  from  the  Havana  had  just  arrived, 
having  touched  at  this  port  to  take  in  some 
additional  freight,  before  sailing  for  Alexandria. 
He  went  down  to  look  at  her  accommoda- 
tions, and  to  secure  a  passage.  All  was  bustle 
on  board,  and  the  deck  was  covered  with  boxes 
and  barrels,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  hold  in  order  to  lower  some  hogsheads  and 
other  heavier  articles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  master  of  the  schooner  was  engaged  in 
superintending  these  operations,  and  Welden, 
while  waiting  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him, 
seated  himself  on  a  box,  and  watched  with  a 
careless  air  the  descent  of  the  last  hos^shead  into 
the  hold.  Being  soon  obliged  to  remove,  by 
the  approach  of  the  crew^  toward  the  box  upon 
which  he  was  seated,  he  observed  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  a  long  and  narrow  chest,  rather 
neatly  made,  with  the  letters  'A.  B.'  marked 
on  the  top,  and  enclosed  in  deep  black  lines. 
He  also  remarked  that  the  crew  conducted  this 
proceeding  in  comparative  silence,  not  accom- 
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panying  their  work  with  the  '*  Yo-heave-ho  !  " 
which  had  beguiled  their  previous  pulls  upon 
the  block  and  tackle.  The  rope  slipped  through 
their  hands  somewhat  suddenly  toward  the  last, 
causing  the  chest  to  come  down  with  a  sudden 
impetus.  When  it  was  stowed  away,  the  cap- 
tain exclaimed  to  himself: 

"Thank  heaven   that  it  is  over,  and   they 
know  nothing  about  it !  " 

As  the  captain  looked  up,  he  for  the  first 
time  noticed  Welden,  and  explained  that  he 
thought  some  of  his  passengers  might  be  an- 
noyed if  they  found  that  the  box  was  removed, 
though  no  harm  could  be  done.  Absorbed  in 
his  own  business,  Welden  did  not  care  to  inquire 
further,  although  the  coincidence  between  the 
initials  and  the  name  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts  struck  him  for  the  moment  as  a 
little  singular.  He  had  soon  secured  a  berth 
for  the  voyage,  and  went  back  to  the  ship  to 
send  his  luggage  on  board,  being  informed  that 
the  other  passengers,  who  had  gone  ashore,  were 
to  be  on  board  that  afternoon,  when  the  vessel 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind. 
As  he  entered  the  cabin,  on  his  return,  he  was 
surprised  at  hearing  a  lady  in  deep  mourning 
utter  his  name  with  a  start.  It  was  Mrs.  Barron, 
who,  with  her  son,  came  forward  to  meet  him, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.     No  words  were  needed 
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to  tell  the  tale.  These  signs  of  grief,  coupled 
with  the  initials  on  the  long  and  narrow  chest, 
the  silence  of  the  sailors,  and  the  remark  of 
the  captain,  indicated  too  plainly  that  he  had 
been  seated  upon  the  coffin  which  enclosed 
the  remains  of  Adele  Barron.  Overcome  with 
emotions  which  choked  free  utterance,  he  sank 
upon  a  settee,  with  pallid  cheek  and  glazed 
eyes,  and  was  at  length  only  enabled  to  gasp 
out  in  broken  sentences  : 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "When  ?  Where  ?  " 
There  is  no  disease  more  deceptive  than  con- 
sumption. The  appearances  which  to  the  pa- 
tient and  friends  give  the  most  cheering  as- 
surances of  recovery,  too  often  immediately  pre- 
cede a  rapid  decline.  So  it  was  with  Adele. 
The  favorable  indications  which  the  few  iirst 
weeks  of  residence  in  a  warm  climate  had  pro- 
duced, rapidly  changed,  and  the  fond  mother 
soon  found  herself  watching  by  the  side  of  her 
dying  daughter's  bed,  listening  to  every  pulsa- 
tion, and  endeavoring  to  cheer  her  by  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  She  was  prepared  for  the 
change,  for  the  last  few  months  had  been  fruit- 
ful in  reflections,  and  death  had  been  from  the 
first  looked  upon  by  her  as  an  event  which  could 
not  probably  be  deferred  for  a  very  long  time. 
As  she  lay  panting  for  breath,  her  head  sup- 
ported on  a  pillow,  and  now  and  then  lisping 
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out  a  word  of  consolation  to  her  mother,  who 
stood  by  the  bedside  ministering  to  every  want, 
the  brother  entered,  bringing  letters  from  home, 
which  had  just  been  brought  by  a  vessel  from 
tlie  United  States.  One  of  them  enclosed  the 
letter  which  Welden  had  written  just  before 
leaving  England.  It  was  read  by  Mrs.  Barron 
aloud.  The  eyes  of  the  patient  kindled  with 
unwonted  lustre,  a  sweet  smile  lighted  up  her 
face,  and  a  moment  after  the  spirit  passed  to 
the  God  who  gave  it.  That  smile  remained 
upon  the  still  beautiful  though  emaciated  fea- 
tures, and  the  disconsolate  mother  pressed  the 
lifeless  clay  with  almost  frantic  grief. 

"  Such  an  object  must  not  be  buried,"  she 
said.  "  E^o,  it  must  be  carried  home,  and  placed 
in  that  chapel  where  she  so  loved  to  walk  and 
pray,  and  where  the  requiems  can  be  daily  sung 
over  her  remains." 

The  body  was  placed  in  a  metallic  coffin, 
which  was  filled  with  spirit,  and  carried  on 
board  the  same  vessel  which  had  brought  the 
letters,  where,  by  the  singular  chance  I -have 
related,  another  mourner  joined  them. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  details 
of  that  solemn  voyage.  How  much  they  talked 
of  the  dear  departed  one  ;  of  all  she  said,  all 
her  suiFerings,  her  calmness  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  the  confidence  she  still  retained  in  her 
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absent  lover,  so  strikingly  and  happily  confirmed 
toward  the  last !  How  keen  the  agony  Welden 
felt !  how  he  upbraided  himself  for  not  having 
sooner  returned  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  free 
her  mind  from  anxiety  ;  and  how  at  times,  as  he 
lay  in  his  berth,  the  reflection  that  but  a  few  feet 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  plank  separated  him  from 
her  corpse  within  its  narrow  case,  goaded  him 
almost  to  madness ;  all  this  can  only  be  realized 
by  those  who  have  lost  a  loved  friend,  and  felt 
the  pangs  of  self-reproach  for  real  or  supposed 
neglect. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  their  destination ; 
and  the  intelligence  they  brought  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  family,  who  were  entirely 
unprepared,  from  any  previous  accounts,  to 
expect  such  a  result.  After  the  first  startled 
exclamations,  Mr.  Barron  gave  vent  to  no 
violent  emotions,  but  an  occasional  sigh  told 
that,  under  that  calm  and  apparently  unrufiled 
brow,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
feelings  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  submission 
to  the  will  of  Providence.  And  it  required  all 
tlie  calmness  he  could  muster  to  cheer  up  his 
helpmate,  whose  feelings,  heretofore  in  some 
measure  subdued  by  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  necessity  for  exertion,  now  broke  forth  in 
the  most  heart-rending  despondency,  as  she 
stood  once   more  in   her   own   household  and 
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saw  everywhere  the  evidence  of  her  bereave- 
ment vividly  before  her.  The  vacant  room,  tlie 
garments,  the  jewelry  which  had  belonged  to 
her  daughter,  all  reminded  her,  with  redoubled 
force,  of  the  treasure  she  had  lost ;  and  at  inter- 
vals a  perfect  paroxysm  of  anguish  would  come 
on,  during  which  the  voice  of  no  comforter 
could  be  heard. 

How  empty  indeed  at  such  times  are  all  the 
consolations  which  friends  or  spiritual  advisers 
can  offer !  All  seem  but  hackneyed  phrases, 
applications  which  play  around  the  wounded 
spirit,  but  do  not  reach  the  stricken  heart.  The 
idea  that  we  shall  no  more  see  the  departed  is 
all  predominant,  and  it  is  not  until  the  gush  of 
tears  or  the  cares  of  life  come  to  our  relief  that 
we  can  listen  to  the  reflection  that  the  loved 
one  has  only  gone  before,  yielding  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity,  and  that  we  can  rest  upon 
the  promise  of  meeting  in  another  world.  Little 
did  the  presence  of  Welden  tend  to  allay  this 
state  of  feelino^  in  the  mother.  Ever  since  the 
day  on  which  the  high  anticipations  of  his  heart 
had  been  so  suddenly  blighted,  he  had  main- 
tained a  settled  melancholy,  which  no  object 
seemed  to  divert.  Mingled  with  this  state  of 
mind  was  a  vague  desire  to  solve  the  mystery 
relative  to  his  letters,  and  thus  fully  vindicate 
himself  before  the  relatives  of  his  betrothed. 
10* 
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He  said  but  little  to  any  one,  and  frequently 
sought  the  retirement  of  his  room,  yet  readily 
gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  those  around 
him,  as  if  bewildered  in  mind  and  unconscious 
of  the  world  without. 

Such  indeed  was  the  state  of  Mrs.  Barron 
that  for  the  two  days  succeeding  her  arrival  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained ; 
and  the  family  for  the  time,  in  their  anxiety  for 
the  living,  seemed  to  neglect  the  dead.  Each 
morning,  however,  the  father  and  the  sons 
attended  the  service  of  the  mass  in  the  little 
chapel,  where  was  placed  the  coffin,  taken  from 
its  case,  surrounded  by  wax  candles,  and  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  which  had  been  laid  thereon 
by  the  youthful  friends  who  guarded  it  by  night 
and  by  day.  Welden,  too,  was  there,  though 
not  a  Catholic  in  faith,  and  the  neighbors  pre- 
sent all  shook  their  heads  as  they  observed  his 
air  of  listless  indifference,  with  the  saddened 
cast  of  his  countenance,  during  the  solemn 
service. 

On  the  third  evening  Mrs.  Barron  for  the 
first  time  desired  to  visit  the  chapel  and  look 
upon  her  daughter's  face.  The  son  had  before 
proposed  to  open  the  coffin,  but  his  father  had 
shrunk  from  exposing  to  view  the  changed 
features  of  the  once  beautiful  A  dele,  desiring 
that   she   should   be  remembered   as   she   was 
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rather  than  as  she  now  appeared.  When,  how- 
ever, the  mother  expressed  her  wishes,  and 
Welden  too  desired  to  look  into  tlie  shrine, 
preparations  were  instantly  made  to  gratify 
their  wishes.  The  carriage  which  conveyed 
them  arrived  at  the  chapel  before  the  person 
sent  to  open  the  onter  or  mahogany  coffin  had 
accomplished  his  task.  A  dimly  bnrning  lamp 
was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and  the  candles  around  the  coffin  reflected 
a  peculiarly  solemn  glare  on  the  faces  of  the 
mourners  who  stood  grouped  about,  as  the 
sexton  unscrewed  the  fastenings  one  after  an- 
other and  lifted  ofl"  the  lid,  which  was  made  in 
the  raised  form  in  use  at  the  South,  and  required 
to  be  entirely  removed.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, a  strong  smell  of  spirits  filled  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  glass  in 
the  metal  coffin  over  the  face  was  broken,  a 
fragment  having  fallen  in  upon  the  corpse. 
Welden's  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  fall  on 
board  the  vessel  as  the  cause  of  this,  and  he 
vented  a  curse  upon  the  captain,  at  the  same 
time  springing  forward  and  thrusting  his  hand 
in  to  take  out  the  glass,  with  such  violence  as 
to  badly  wound  his  fingers. 

The  suddenness  of  this  movement,  and  the 
utterance  of  language  so  unsuitable  to  the  time 
and  place,  caused  all   to   start  with  surprise, 
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being  ignorant  of  its  meaning ;  for  he  had  never 
mentioned  to  any  one  the  scene  he  had  witness- 
ed on  the  schooner.  Even  the  mother,  all 
intent  as  she  was  on  the  object  which  had 
brought  lier  to  the  chapel,  recoiled  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  upon  him  a  look  full  of 
expressive  inquiry.  This  and  the  blood  on  his 
hand  seemed  to  bring  him  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  A  tear  started 
in  his  eye,  and  taking  Mrs.  Barron  by  the  hand, 
he  bade  her  come  and  look  upon  her  daughter ; 
and  gently  leading  her  forward,  the  two  together 
bent  over  the  head  of  the  coffin,  toward  which 
the  eyes  of  all  present  were  now  turned  with 
that  grave  yet  curious  expression  which  is 
generally  to  be  seen  on  such  occasions.  There 
it  lay,  in  its  "  narrow  house,"  the  dark  sides  of 
which,  together  with  the  sombre  hue  imparted 
by  the  liquid  shroud,  gave  it  a  darkened  aspect, 
and  made  it  difficult  with  the  dim  candle-light 
to  trace  the  features.  There  it  lay,  a  dim  out- 
line, gradually  becoming  more  and  more  distinct 
to  the  intense  gaze  of  the  lookers-on,  and  reveal- 
ing the  same  placid  features  and  the  same  sweet 
smile  as  when  the  mother  had  prepared  it  for 
the  grave  three  weeks  before.  The  effect  upon 
her  was  such  as  the  physician  had  anticipated ; 
she  became  perfectly  calm  and  rational ;  and 
although  she  wept  freely,  she  seemed  to  derive 
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comfort  and  consolation  from  looking  upon  the 
features  of  her  daugliter.  She  called  the  atten- 
tion of  her  husband  and  sons  to  the  expression, 
remarking  how  natural  it  looked,  and  asked  the 
priest  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  spirit 
which  had  passed  from  a  frame  so  composed  as 
that  before  them  could  have  been  otherwise 
than  prepared  for  tlie  last  great  change. 

Not  so  with  Welden.  The  sight  for  the  first 
time  of  that  object  which  in  life  he  had  held  so 
dear  seemed  to  awaken  those  very  emotions 
which  in  the  mother  it  had  subdued.  His 
habitual  composure  had  already  been  ruffled  by 
the  sight  of  the  broken  glass,  but  had  been  re- 
sumed for  the  moment  from  consciousness  of 
the  indecorum  of  his  conduct  and  apprehensions 
of  its  consequences  upon  others  ;  and  now,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  inanimate  features  before  him  and 
listened  abstractedly  to  the  comments  of  Mrs. 
Barron,  he  again  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  dead  somewhat  in  the 
following  strain : 

"Oh,  Adele!  Adele!  Shall  I  never  see 
those  eyes  beam  on  me  again  ?  Shall  those  lips 
never  lisp  forgiveness  to  him  who  so  thought- 
lessly deserted  you  ?  No,  no !  I  did  not  de- 
sert you  !  It  was  not  I,  but  another — a  false 
friend !  I'll  call  upon  him  by  all  the  love  he 
professed  for  you,  and  your  spirit  shall  rise  up 
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to  torture  his  conscience  until  he  admits  that  it 
was  he ! " 

At  this  instant  the  door  of  the  chapel  was 
opened,  and  in  walked  Carleton,  in  a  traveller's 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  much  agitated,  and 
with  a  bewildered  expression.  As  he  caught 
sight  of  the  coffin  he  came  to  a  stand,  turned 
deadly  pale,  and,  looking  round  upon  the  group 
for  explanation,  exclaimed : 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
Welden  pointed  toward  the  coffin :  "  See 
there,"  said  he,  "  there !  there !  there  is  my 
bride !  You  loved  her  likewise  ;  there  she  lies ; 
look  upon  her !  She's  dead — smiling  in  death !  " 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  recalling  something  to 
mind,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  advancing  to- 
ward Carleton,  said,  in  a  low  tone : 
.  ''  Do  you  remember  when  last  she  smiled  ? 
/remember  it.  Yes;  it  was  when  she  said  she 
should  meet  me  in  the  chapel !  Yes,  that  was 
the  last  time  we  saw  her  smile ;  and  how  she 
blushed  when  you  told  her  that  the  chapel 
would  be  the  best  place,  provided  the  priest 
was  there !  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  She  would  meet 
me  in  the  chapel,  she  said,  and  here  we  are ; 
and  here's  the  'priest  I — and  you,  you  have  come 
to  the  wedding !  Come — come  up  and  salute 
the  bride !  She  was  in  her  ball  dress  then ; 
she's  in  her  wedding  dress  now !  " 
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As  he  uttered  these  words  with  fixed  eye 
and  bitter  irony,  and  motioned  Carleton  toward 
the  ghastly  features  of  the  dead,  the  latter 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  walked  up  and  down  two 
or  three  times  in  a  distracted  vein,  pressed  one 
hand  convulsively  against  the  breast  po(^ket 
of  his  coat,  and  then  suddenly  exclaiming,  "  May 
God  forgive  me !  "  started  for  the  door,  where 
he  was  intercepted  by  Mrs.  Barron,  who  de- 
manded in  the  most  earnest  manner  what  he 
imported  by  those  words.  He  made  several 
evasive  replies,  ever  and  anon  carrying  his  hand 
to  the  coat  pocket,  as  if  to  see  that  its  contents 
were  secure.  While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barron  and 
the  priest  were  endeavoring  by  persuasion  and 
entreaty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  discharge  his 
conscience  of  any  load  there  might  be  upon  it, 
Welden,  who  had  been  silently  watching  his 
movements,  suddenly  walked  rapidly  forward, 
seized  Carleton's  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  tear- 
ing off  the  fastenings  of  the  pocket  with  the 
other,  pulled  out  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  glanced  at  than  he  threw  them 
on  the  coffin.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
Carleton  at  first  tried  to  snatch  them,  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  turned  and  left  the  chapel. 

They  were  the  missing  letters  of  Welden 
and  Adele,  bearing  marks  of  having  been  long 
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carried  about  in  the  pocket  from  which  they 
were  taken ;  but  the  seals  were  not  broken. 

The  whole  party  were  stupefied  by  this 
astounding  discovery,  with  the  exception  of 
Wei  den,  from  whose  mind  it  seemed  to  lift  a 
weight.  There  was  no  longer,  he  felt,  any  room 
for  even  the  vague  suspicion  which  had,  he 
fancied,  at  times  crossed  the  mother's  mind  that 
her  daughter  had  been  trifled  with  by  him  ;  he 
was  free  from  any  charge  of  carelessness  in  des- 
patching the  letters,  with  which  he  had  been  dis- 
posed occasionally  to  reproach  himself.  From 
the  fact  that  his  letters  were  directed  to  the 
care  of  the  firm  in  l^ew  York,  and  from  certain 
remarks  which  the  active  partner  had  on  one 
or  two  occasions  made  to  the  brother  who  had 
escorted  Mrs.  Barron  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
well  as  from  that  partner's  extremely  jealous 
disposition,  the  suspicion  had  arisen  that  he  was 
in  some  way  associated  with  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  those  letters,  and  he  had  been 
planning  in  his  own  mind  a  way  of  discovery, 
which  had  now  occurred,  to  his  great  relief. 

It  was  only  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
good  priest  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
put  an  end  to  this  interview  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  return  to  their  home. 

On  the  next  morning  the  last  rites  for  the 
dead  were  performed  with  all  the  pomp  and 
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ceremonies  of  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  assembly  of  mourners.  A  single  fe- 
male voice  sung  a  dirge  to  tlie  accompaniment 
of  a  small  organ ;  clouds  of  incense  rose  above 
the  altar ;  and,  ia  their  implicit  faith,  the  be- 
reaved parents  seemed  to  be  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  the  prayers  for  the  dead  which  the 
priest  repeated  were  already  answered. 

"  Such,"  said  the  good  priest,  who  described 
this  scene  to  me,  "  is  the  consolation  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  doctrines  of  our  church." 

Many  a  silent  tear  stole  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  lookers-on  when  the  coffin  was  passed  into 
the  sepulchre  below,  through  an  opening  in  the 
floor,  and  the  trap  door  was  closed. 

Soon  after  the  mourners  had  returned,  a 
letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Barron.  It  was  from 
Carleton,  and  had  been  handed  by  him  to  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  in  Georgetown,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  might  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  Carleton  himself  having  left  the 
house  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
night  with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  with- 
out stating  where  he  was  going.  In  the  letter 
was  found  sundry  papers  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  firm  in  E^ew  York,  which  had  been  sud- 
denly plunged  in  great  embarrassment  by  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  revolution  in 
Europe.     It  appeared  that  this  was  the  cause 
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of  Ills  sudden  visit  to  Georgetown,  and  that  lie 
liad  not  heard  of  the  recent  arrival,  or  of  the 
death  of  Adele  when  he  descended  from  the 
stage  on  the  previous  evening.  He  had  hurried 
to  the  house  with  the  view  of  seeins;  Mr.  Bar- 
ron  on  business,  and  was  informed  by  the 
servant  that  the  family  had  just  departed  for 
the  chapel,  but  without  mentioning  the  cause. 
Supposing  it  to  be  some  festival  or  service  of 
the  church,  he  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  over, 
intending  to  accompany  them  back.  As  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  chapel  door,  he  was 
startled  at  hearing  the  voice  of  Welden  address- 
ing mysterious  language  to  Adele.  He  hesi- 
tated whether  to  intrude  upon  what  seemed  to  be 
a  private  scene,  when  the  last  words  of  Welden 
led  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  observed 
through  the  chapel  window;  and  he  entered, 
determined  to  brave  the  man  he  hated,  but  was 
driven  from  the  resolution  by  the  spectacle 
which  presented  itself.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
weight  of  a  guilty  conscience,  as  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  remained  of  one  upon  whom 
he  had  inflicted  so  much  pain,  and  whose  death 
he  feared  his  conduct  had  hastened,  he  thought- 
lessly pressed  his  hand  upon  the  place  where 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  concealed,  and 
thereby  attracted  the  attention  of  Welden,  as 
has  been  related. 
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Some  of  these  particnlars  were  Btated  and 
others  inferred  from  the  letter,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt,  but  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  of  his  excessive  attachment  to 
Adele,  and  the  impression  that  Wei  den's  object 
was  chiefly  to  secure  her  fortune ;  that  conse- 
quently Adele's  happiness  would  be  promoted  by 
breaking  off  the  match  by  any  means,  however 
tml awful.  He  had  not,  however,  intended  to 
destroy  the  letters;  nor  had  he  ever  opened 
them ;  but  he  had  proposed,  in  case  Adele  did 
not  soon  forget  the  absent  one,  and  listen  to  his 
own  addresses,  to  let  the  letters  be  delivered  by 
some  means,  and  have  their  delay  attributed 
to  accident.  The  letter  ended  with  the  ex- 
clamation : 

'  Oh,  my  God  !  who  could  have  thought  it 
would  have  ended  so ! ' 

On  inquiry,  it  was  afterward  found  that  a 
person  answering  to  Carleton's  description  had 
taken  passage  in  the  early  morning  stage  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  but  by  another  name. 
He  did  not  appear  again  in  ^ew  York,  and  no 
farther  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  The 
watchers  at  the  chapel  reported  that  they  had 
heard  footsteps  outside  the  chapel  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  one  of  them  had 
seen  a  face  look  in  at  the  window  ;  but  on  going 
to  the  door  they  heard  footsteps  as  of  some  one 
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rapidly  retreating,  and  saw  no  more.  Yarious 
rumors  were  afloat  concerning  suicide  or  con- 
cealment in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel, 
and  frequent  visits  to  the  vault  by  a  false  key 
at  night ;  but  the  most  probable  supposition 
was,  that  under  a  sense  of  disgrace  he  had  gone 
abroad  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barron's  affairs  in  ^ew 
York  was  found  to  be  even  worse  than  was 
supposed ;  and  the  business  was  soon  wound  up 
with  the  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
floating  capital  to  pay  his  debts.  There  still 
remained  to  him  his  investments  at  "Washington, 
many  of  which  were  unfortunately  made  in  the 
lots  near  the  chapel,  which  remain  to  this  day 
what  they  were  then. 

For  years  afterward  he  struggled  with  all 
manner  of  difficulties ;  both  in  family  and 
fortune.  Consumption  soon  laid  his  wife  by 
the  side  of  her  daughter,  the  same  disease  car- 
ried off  one  after  another,  so  that  when,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  he  himself  was  carried  to  his 
long  home,  he  left  but  one  surviving  son  out  of 
his  large  family. 

"Welden  remained  some  years  attached  to 
the  English  legation,  and  was  frequently  seen 
riding  alone  toward  that  isolated  white  build- 
ing. He  mingled  little  in  society,  and  finally 
returned  to  England,  where  he  died. 
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I  had  often  when  a  boy  seen  the  only  surviv- 
ing son,  and  heard  hira  allude  to  the  chapel 
with  all  that  reverence  due  to  a  family  burial 
place,  expressing  his  determination  to  keep  it 
in  order  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  he  too  was  a 
consumptive  and  was  spared  but  a  short  time. 
Some  years  since,  in  company  with  a  venerable 
parent,  I  visited  the  chapel  for  the  first  time. 
The  weeds  and  thorns  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  glass  of  the  windows  was  broken,  the  door 
had  rusted  from  its  hinges,  and  desolation  reign- 
ed everywhere.  The  interior  was  pretty  well 
preserved,  but  the  trap  door  had  been  removed, 
probably  by  some  curious  or  vicious  intruders, 
and  a  crazy  pair  of  steps  remained  leading  down 
to  the  tomb.  Descending  for  a  few  steps,  we 
could  see  that  the  inner  door  was  o:one.  Some 
coffins  still  remained,  but  the  fra2:ments  of 
others,  and  what  appeared  to  be  bones,  were 
strewed  over  the  pavement  or  floating  in  water 
which  had  penetrated  during  a  recent  storm. 
A  long  metallic  strip,  which  appeared  to  be 
part  of  a  coffin,  lay  immediately  below  the  steps 
amidst  clods  of  greasy-looking  clay ;  all  indi- 
cated the  desolate  and  forgotten  burial  place, 
the  habitation  only  of  bats  and  creeping  things. 

We  learned  that  the  last  heir  had  left  no 
relative  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
executors  not  knowing  of  this  burial  place,  had 
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interred  liim  elsewhere,  and  as  tliis  lot  was  at  a 
point  wliich  few  ever  visited,  even  by  chance, 
and  where  property  was  valued  at  almost  no- 
thing, no  attention  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  building  by  the  distant 
owner,  and  it  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  place,  much  less  its 
history,  being  known  to  few  of  the  residents  of 
a  city  proverbial  for  the  transitory  character  of 
its  population.  The  few  who  did  know  of  it, 
could  only  give  faint  recollections  of  the  family, 
coupled  with  a  vague  impression  that  there  was 
some  sad  story  connected  with  the  tenant  of  one 
of  the  coffins  who  had  been  and  still  was  pre- 
served in  spirits.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant ;  and  it 
was  supposed  might  have  led  some  over-curious 
ones  to  break  into  the  building  with  the  view 
of  testing  its  truth,  and  thus  exposed  the  tomb 
to  the  elements. 

Attention  was  soon  called  to  the  subject,  and 
a  procession  of  the  priesthood  soon  after  visited 
the  chapel,  and  with  due  solemnity  transferred 
the  remains  from  the  frail  tenement  of  a  tomb 
to  that  strongest  of  houses,  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  was  a  venerable  man  who  recalled 
the  period  when,  forty  years  before,  he  had 
officiated  at  that  now  deserted  altar,  and  com- 
mitted the  remains  then  inclosed  in  that  metal 
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coffin  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  last  rest- 
ing place.  And  then  he  told  over  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed  there  the  night  before  the  fu- 
neral ;  and  by  putting  his  accounts  with  those  I 
had  previously  heard,  I  have  sketched  this  his- 
tory of  what  may  be  called  a  fated  family.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  such  scenes ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  reflect  upon  them,  and 
find  in  them  a  lesson  on  the  frailty  of  life,  its 
joy  and  sorrows. 

XXIX. 

THE  NAYY  YAKD. 

All  navy  yards  appear  much  alike — great 
shipyards,  shiphouses  and  docks,  blacksmith 
shops  and  timber  depots,  officers'  quarters  and 
storehouses,  affording  little  opportunity  for 
much  variety  of  design.  At  the  Washington 
yard  much  of  the  heavy  iron  work  of  the  ^N^avy 
is  executed,  and  it  is  more  exclusively  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  than  the  others ;  al- 
though many  frigates  and  smaller  craft  have 
been  built  there.  The  propriety  or  necessity  of 
a  Yard  so  far  inland  was  formerly  much  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  very  impor- 
tant auxiliary  for  the  repair  of  vessels ;  and, 
after  the  rebels  seized  the  one  at  Norfolk  it  be- 
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came  indispensable  to  the  Potomac  flotilla  or 
fleet.  Here  is  a  forge  for  making  the  largest 
anchors,  and  no  one  can  help  lingering  by  the 
open  door  to  see  the  large  mass  of  red-hot  metal 
subject  to  the  pounding  of  enormous  hammers 
wielded  by  athletic  arms.  As,  at  the  Arsenal, 
one  sees  all  the  inventions  for  fighting  on  land, 
so  here  you  have  in  the  Armory  a  complete 
assortment  of  the  numerous  contrivances  for 
shooting  and  slashing  at  sea,  nearly  all  made 
here.  The  Arsenal  and  ^avy  Yard  are,  in 
fact,  the  spots  selected  for  nearly  all  experi- 
ments with  new  inventions.  There  is  a  neat- 
ness and  finish  about  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  which  makes  it  quite  attractive.  Of 
course  there  are  here,  as  at  the  Arsenal,  cannon 
of  brass  and  iron ;  trophies  from  various  quar- 
ters. Formerly  these  surrounded  a  very  pretty 
monument  by  Italian  artists  erected  by  naval 
ofiicers  to  the  bravery  of  Soraers,  Caldwell,  De- 
catur, Dorsey,  and  Israel,  noted  names  in  the 
contest  with  Tripoli.  It  was  removed  to  the 
Capitol  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pool  of 
water  immediately  in  front  of  the  western  en- 
trance, a  strange  position  indeed,  from  which  it 
was  afterward  appropriately  transferred  to  the 
grounds  of  the  l^aval  School  at  Annapolis. 
ISTow  that  the  l^aval  School  has  left  Annapolis, 
perhaps  it  will  be  started  in  some  new  journey. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  however  that,  when  the  war 
is  over,  the  School  will  return  to  its  old  quar- 
ters. On  your  way  home  stop  a  moment  at  the 
Barracks,  where,  if  it  is  music  day,  you  will 
hear  a  fine  band.  Altogether,  the  Navy  Yard, 
with  its  officers  and  marines,  its  sailors  and 
ship  workers  everywhere  active,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  to  visit. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  to  know  that 
this  Yard  was  destroyed  by  the  English  on 
their  capture  of  the  City  in  1814.  They  cannot 
be  censured  for  breaking  up  all  military  and 
naval  establishments  which  came  in  their  way. 
The  destruction  of  tlie  Capitol  and  President's 
House  was  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  has 
found  no  defenders  even  among  themselves,  ex- 
cept a  writer  in  the  United  Service  Journal, 
who  thought  it  a  just  retaliation  for  the  alleged 
destruction  of  certain  Government  buildings  in 
Canada  by  our  forces.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  does 
not  justify  the  act. 
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"With  the  war  now  on  our  hands  every  one 
has  quite  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  keep  pace 
with  events  which  are  taking  place  before  him, 
11 
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without  looking  into  the  musty  records  of  former 
wars. 

The  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British 
has  been  put  into  history  by  Col.  Williams, 
in  a  book  especially  relating  thereto,  and  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  in  his  rambling  book  of 
scraps,  called  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812,  has 
given  many  amusing  items  of  gossip,  as  well  as 
some  curious  facts.  A  sufficiently  correct  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  facts  is  contained  in  Philps's 
Guide,  which  is  probably  quite  as  much  as  any- 
body would  now  care  to  read. 

But  we  are  tempted  to  give  here  the  experi- 
ence of  two  married  ladies,  as  related  by  one  of 
them,  some  years  since,  in  reply  to  the  request, 
"  Tell  us  about  the  British,  mother !  "  They 
lived  on  Eighth  street,  in  two  houses,  which  are 
still  standing,*  and  were  then  among  the  best 
in  the  place. 

"When  the  report  came  that  the  British 
were  on  their  way,  Mr.  Yernon  came  home  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  an  order  directing  him 
to  repair  to  the  Capitol  the  next  morning  to  re- 
ceive orders.  At  daybreak  he  went  up,  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  called  out  of  the  city,  and  making 
no  preparation  therefor.  I  heard  nothing  from 
him  until  night,  when  a  black  man  came  to  get 

*  Nos.  146  and  148,  between  Market  Space  and  D  street. 
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some  clothing,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed servant  to  Capt.  Yernon,  who  wrote  a 
note,  saying  that  he  was  then  near  Bladensburg, 
but  did  not  know  where  they  were  going.  This 
was  on  Friday,  and  everybody  was  in  great 
alarm.  On  Sunday  all  who  could  went  away. 
On  Monday  all  papers,  pictures,  &c.,  were  re- 
moved from  the  publi(!  offices.  On  Wednesday, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  the 
American  soldiers  marching  along  the  Avenue ; 
but  could  not  see  my  husband  among  them ; 
and,  toward  night,  we  heard  that  the  enemy  had 
arrived.  The  first  intimation  I  had  was  by  the 
firing  of  guns ;  and,  after  dark,  I  saw  the  fires 
caused  by  the  burning  of  the  Sewell  House,  Car- 
roll's row,  and  the  Capitol,  between  which  edi- 
fice and  our  house  there  were  scarcely  any 
buildings  except  Brown's  old  hotel."^ 

"  I  concluded  that  they  were  going  to  burn 
all  the  way  down,  and  went  to  call  Paul,  an 
old  black  servant,  who  had  promised  to  stay, 
but  was  not  to  be  found.  Kitty,  his  wife,  had 
previously  gone,  so  that  I  was  without  servants, 
with  an  infant  in  my  arms,  and  felt  very  help- 
less and  lonely.  Mrs.  Bender,  my  neighbor, 
whose  husband  had  been  also  ordered  off,  came 
in,  frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits,  with  a 

*  Now  the  Metropolitan. 
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camphor  bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a  handker- 
chief in  the  other. 

"• '  We'll  stay  together,'  she  said,  '  there's 
but  One  Power  can  save  us.  What  shall  we 
do?' 

"  We  lighted  both  houses,  and  I  went  in 
and  sat  with  her.  About  nine  o'clock  the  Brit- 
ish came  down  opposite  the  Centre  Market, 
then  called  the  Marsh  Market. 

"  Hinckley,  a  very  intelligent  man  when 
sober,  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  befriend  us;  but  he 
came  into  the  house  now  very  drunk,  and  de- 
nouncing the  enemy  in  no  measured  terms  for 
what  they  had  done.  We  got  him  to  bed  lest 
he  should  make  trouble. 

"  Late  in  the  day  on  Thursday  we  heard  a 
clanking  of  horses,  but  the  fog  obscured  our 
vision.  We  were  seated  in  the  parlor,  deter- 
mined, if  the  British  came,  to  throw  ourselves 
on  their  mercy  and  gallantry.  Suddenly  there 
was  an  exclamation  outside,  '  Let's  have  a  pop 
at  him,'  and  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  immedi- 
ately we  heard  a  man  dart  through  the  passage 
of  our  house,  and  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

"  We  were  motionless  from  fright ;  Mrs. 
Bender  gulped  down  camphor,  and  handed 
the  bottle  to  me  v^'ith  expressive  silence.  We 
watched   at  the  back  window  for  some  time, 
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afraid  to  move,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  or  hear  some  liorrible  sight  or  sound. 
The  window  was  open.  I  ventured  to  look  out 
— saw  the  cellar  door  slowly  raised  a  little  way, 
then,  after  a  pause,  a  little  higher,  revealing  the 
well-known  sandy  head  of  an  old  Irishman, 
who  kept  a  drinking  shop  in  a  tenement  next 
door. 

^'  Lord,  is  it  you,  Moriarty  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  frightened  us  terribly." 

*' '  Indade,  and  it's  myself  that  was  fright- 
ened; for  I  thought  the  British  were  at  my 
heels,  ma'am,  and  divil  a  bit  did  I  think  where 
I  was  a  going.' 

"  He  had  been  in  the  act  of  pumping  water 
at  the  corner,  and,  hearing  the  exclamation, 
'  Let's  have  a  pop  at  him,'  supposed  he  was  the 
game  they  were  after,  and,  dropping  his  stone 
pitcher,  beat  a  retreat  through  our  passage,  as 
the  nearest  cover.  The  horsemen  were  in 
search  of  a  man  named  Lewis,  who  had  insult- 
ed them,  and  whom  they  shot  in  the  discharge 
which  followed  Moriarty's  retreat.  Lewis,  af- 
ter receiving  the  shot,  galloped  as  far  as  F 
street,  and  then  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 

"Moriarty  now  became  very  valiant,  and 
declared  he  would  stay  by  us  until  death,  and 
accordingly  walked  out  to  pick  up  some  news, 
returning  with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
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did  not  intend  to  bum  any  buildings  but  such 
as  had  Government  stores.  This  would  have 
relieved  us  in  a  measure  from  apprehension,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  cellar  contained 
a  large  number  of  muskets,  hams,  and  other 
articles  of  provision,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  house  on  Tuesday  in  a  large  wagon,  the 
driver  of  which  said  that  they  were  articles  be- 
longing to  my  husband's  company,  but  not  re- 
quired. These,  if  discovered,  would  surely,  we 
thought,  expose  our  houses  to  destruction ;  so, 
after  dark,  we  sent  for  the  Irish  women  living 
in  shanties  on  Seventh  street  (whose  husbands 
had  gone  as  soldiers),  and  distributed  among 
them  the  provision,  which  was  truly  welcome, 
for  some  of  them  were  really  suffering :  then, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  women  and  Moriar- 
ty,  we  carried  the  guns  out  into  the  cornfield, 
between  our  house  and  Gales  &  Seaton's  office, 
concealing  them  under  the  potato  vines. 

"  On  Thursday  afternoon,  Hinckley,  who  was 
now  perfectly  sober,  went  out  on  the  Avenue, 
where  Admiral  Cockburn  and  other  officers  were 
gathered  in  a  group  on  horseback,  and  told  him 
that  these  two  houses  were  occupied  by  ladies, 
who  were  entirely  alone.  The  Admiral  was 
very  civil,  and  said  he  hoped  that  his  character 
had  not  been  so  much  maligned  as  to  lead  any 
one  to  suppose  that  he  would  disturb  unresist- 
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ing  persons,  and  that  orders  had  been  issued  to 
that  effect. 

"  Still  we  felt  uneasy,  for  half-drunken  sol- 
diers were  constantly  stepping  around  and 
coming  to  the  door  to  beg.  Moriarty  got  hold 
of  all  he  could  find,  and  dosed  them  with  whis- 
key enough  to  render  them  harmless  for  the 
time  being.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  terrific 
storm  came  on,  and  soon  after  it  subsided,  the 
explosion  at  Greenleaf's  Point  shook  the  whole 
city.  Before  we  learned  what  it  was,  while  anx- 
iously looking  out,  I  saw,  from  the  back  win- 
dow, old  Paul  making  his  way  through  the  com 
toward  the  house,  his  black  head  only  now  and 
then  visible,  as  the  stalks  were  very  high.  Sud- 
denly he  pitched  forward  and  disappeared  en- 
tirely for  a  few  seconds,  when  he  arose,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered.     I  called  out  to  him. 

"' '  La's-a-marcy,  old  missus,  is  dat  you ! — 
I'se  so  glad — I  t'out  you'd  done  gone  for  sure 
when  I  failed  over  dis  ere  gun.' 

"  At  this  point  he  disappeared  again,  having 
a  second  time  stumbled  over  one  of  the  con- 
cealed muskets.  On  any  other  occasion  I 
should  have  laughed  at  the  figure  he  presented, 
when  he  reached  the  house  and  wondered  "  ef 
the  war  was  gwine  to  get  into  the  taters  and 
corn,'   adding    that    it   ^'peared'   to   him    he 
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'  could'nt  go  Bowhar  without  hearing  guns  or 
seeing  'em.'  But  I  was  too  much  alarmed  to 
enjoy  his  confusion,  and  made  him  quickly 
drop  the  gun,  and  hurry  into  the  house,  glad  to 
have  even  snch  protection.  We  had  learned 
from  the  driver  of  the  camp  wagon  that  my 
husband's  company  was  with  others  near  Tenal- 
lytown,  above  Georgetown ;  but  what  they 
were  ordered  there  for  no  one  could  tell,  nor 
has  the  fact  ever  been  explained,  any  more  than 
the  quarter  to  which  blame  is  to  attach  in  rela- 
tion to  the  retreat  which  was  ordered  at  Bla- 
densburg. 

"  Many  of  the  British  soldiers  who  drank  with 
Moriarty  were  disposed  to  be  very  talkative, 
and  stated  that  the  army  were  anxious  to  get 
ont  of  the  city,  fearing  some  Yankee  trick,  as 
they  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the 
place  would  be  left  so  entirely  undefended. 
"We  heard  that  some  of  the  British  officers  took 
supper  at  the  boarding  house  of  Mrs.  Suter, 
near  the  President's.  She  was  surprised  when 
one  of  the  officers  saluted  her  familiarly,  and 
assured  her  that  she  need  have  no  cause  for 
alarm,  when  she  recognized  him  as  one  who 
had  some  time  previously  boarded  at  her  house 
under  another  name,  in  fact,  a  spy.  They  paid 
her  handsomely  for  all  they  had.  These  and 
other  stories  were  constantly  brought  to  us  by 
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Hinckley  and  Moriarty:  while  Paul  was  not 
slow  in  picking  up  a  thousand  frightful  exag- 
gerations which  prevailed  among  the  negroes. 
One  of  these  was  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
were  going  to  carry  off  all  the  colored  people 
they  could  catch ;  and  I  think  it  was  an  appre- 
hension of  this  kind  which  led  the  timid  soul  to 
return  to  the  house,  instead  of  the  desire  to  pro- 
tect us,  as  he  asserted. 

"After  the  explosion,  with  no  reliable  ser- 
vants, and  in  constant  fear  and  trembling,  we 
determined,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  the  city ; 
and  that  night,  escorted  by  Hinckley  and  old 
Paul,  we  went  on  foot  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, being  what  now  constitutes  Glenwood 
Cemetery.  The  British,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
were  encamped  near  what  is  now  the  Douglass 
Row.  We  could  see  their  camp  fires,  and  stop- 
ped to  rest,  and  watched  their  proceedings  with 
considerable  interest.  Glad  enough  were  w^e  to 
meet  a  son  of  Dr.  Bradley,  at  the  entrance 
to  his  father's  farm,  where  we  were  cordially 
entertained  until  after  the  enemy  had  departed, 
when  we  returned  to  the  city.  A  day  or  two 
after,  my  husband  made  his  appearance,  with 
beard  almost  an  inch  long,  his  white  pants 
turned  black  with  dirt, 'and  himself  completely 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  He  said  that  they  had 
been  ordered  to  move  without  knowing  for 
11* 
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what,  and,  as  afterward  appeared,  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  where  the  ene- 
my were  to  be  found.  Whether  Gen.  "Winder, 
the  Secretary  of  War  Armstrong,  or  the  Presi- 
dent were  most  to  blame,  I  do  not  know.  Tlie 
general  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that  the  com- 
manders were  more  to  be  censured  than  the 
troops,  although  the  retreat  has  always  been 
described  as  the  ^  Bladensburg  races.'  "* 

*  A  word  or  two  about  Bladensburg  may  be  interesting ; 
and  we  cannot  give  a  better  account  than  that  furnished  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  his  "  Life  of  William  "Wirt,"  of  whom  it  was  the 
birthplace. 

"  Pi'evious  to  the  Revolutionary  War  this  village,  on  the 
Eastern  Branch,  was  a  thrifty,  business-driving,  little  seaport, 
profitably  devoted  to  the  tobacco  trade,  of  which  it  constituted 
at  that  day  quite  an  important  mart.  It  was  inhabited  by  some 
wealthy  factors,  whose  mode  of  living,  both  in  the  character  of 
their  dwellings  and  in  the  matter  of  personal  display,  communi- 
cated a  certain  show  of  opulence  to  the  town.  But  the  place 
has  been  for  many  years  past  a  drowsy  and  stagnant  little  vil- 
lage, well  known  by  its  position  on  the  wayside  of  a  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  national  metropolis,  from  which  it  is  but  a 
few  miles  distant.  It  is  somewhat  famous  in  our  annals,  not 
only  as  a  neutral  ground  where  many  a  personal  combat  has 
decided  what  the  world  has  chosen  to  call  a  point  of  honor,  but 
also  as  the  field  where  higher  questions  were  put  to  mortal 
arbitrament,  when  the  British  army,  in  1814,  disputed  with  an 
American  host  for  the  possession  of  the  Capital.  From  a  date 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, — the  village 
has  been  falUng  gradually  away  under  the  touch  of  time.  Dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  this  period,  it  was  enlivened  by  the  daily 
transit  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  mail  coaches,  plying  to  and 
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THE    ARMY    ASYLUM. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  drive  on  a  sum- 
mer evening  than  that  to  the  "  Soldier's  Home," 
as  it  is  usually  called.  You  may  go  out  by 
that  favorite  drive,  the  Fourteenth  street  road, 
or  by  New  York  avenue  and  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery. 

To  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  the  public  is  mainly 
indebted  for  this  Chelsea  of  America.  The 
position  is  admirable,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  city  and  river  for  miles.  The  marble  build- 
ings, too,  are  tasteful  and  imposing.  One  of 
them — that  appropriated  to  the  surgeon — has 
for  some  years  past,  by  some  arrangement  be- 
tween its  occupant  and  the  President,  become 
the  summer  residence  of  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  time,  some  appro- 
priate memento  of  the  hero  of  Limdy's  Lane 

from  the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  Twice  a  day  the  silence 
which  brooded  over  its  streets  was  broken  by  the  blowing  of 
horns,  the  clamor  of  stable  boys  hurrying  with  fresh  relays  of 
horses  to  the  doors  of  rival  stage  houses,  and  by  the  rattle  of 
rapidly  arriving  and  departing  coaches.  But  even  these  tran- 
sient glories  have  vanished.  The  railroad,  which  touches  only 
on  the  border  of  the  village,  has  now  displaced  the  old  stage- 
coach, and  the  village  slumbers  are  no  longer  broken. 
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and  of  Mexico,  a  statue  or  a  column,  will  be 
erected  here,  as  well  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  w^hen  so  many  of  his  family  and  friends 
took  the  side  of  the  South — as  for  his  past  ser- 
vices. 

The  present  inmates  are  soldiers  from  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  contest.  They 
are  many  of  them  very  intelligent  men,  and 
can  spin  long  yams  for  you.  Probably  many 
an  addition  will  be  required  to  this  Asylum  for 
the  army  of  invalids  who  may  survive  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  elegant  grounds  of  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, Esq.,  immediately  adjoining,  would  fur- 
nish all  that  could  be  desired,  if  they  can  be 
secured.  Government  has  been  using  them  for 
hospital  purposes  to  their  very  serious  damage. 

We  are  inclined  to  pay  here  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  this  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
who  know  how  to  dispose  of  wealth  after  it  is 
acquired.  Witness  his  gallery  of  paintings, 
wliich  was  always  open  to  the  public  in  peace- 
ful times,  and  the  spacious  edifice  opposite  to 
the  War  Department,  intended  to  be  dedicated 
to  Art,  but  now  devoted  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  to  the  purposes  of  an  army  depot. 
The  Cemetery  at  Georgetown,  too,  was  mainly 
founded  by  him. 

To  return  to  the  Asylum.  Many  of  the 
States  have  been  providing  in  various  ways  for 
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disabled  soldiers.  What  better  plan  could  they 
adopt  than  to  furnish  their  contribution  for  the 
support  of  this  excellent  national  establishment? 
In  the  rear  of  the  Asylum,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  may  be  seen  a  series  of  regular  fur- 
rows, formed  by  the  graves  of  soldiers  who  have 
died  in  the  various  hospitals.  Small  wooden 
head-boards  record  who  they  were.  Alas !  such 
cemeteries  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  the 
scenes  of  the  war. 


XXXII. 

GEOKGETOWN". 

From  the  Army  Asylum  a  pleasant  drive 
brings  one  to  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  de- 
cidedly the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  district, 
with  many  grand  residences  erected  by  the  for- 
mer merchants  of  that  ancient  burgh,  with  trees 
and  shrubbery  comparing  well  with  what  you 
see  in  Springfield,  J^orthampton,  l^ew  Haven, 
and  other  rural  towns  of  the  north.  Following 
the  heights  until  a  turn  to  the  right,  after  pass- 
ing the  E-eservoir,  you  come,  after  a  drive  of  a 
couple  of  miles,  to  Tenallytown  and  Fort  Ste- 
vens, from  which  a  rather  pleasant  view  of  the 
valley  is  to  be  obtained.  If,  instead  of  taking 
the  right,  you  turn  to  the  left,  a  short  drive 
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brings  you  to  the  Convent  of  the  Yisitation  and 
the  Georgetown  College^  the  largest  Jesuit  Col- 
lege in  the  country,  where  the  fathers  are  very 
courteous  in  showing  you  their  fine  library  and 
museum.  From  the  Infirmary  you  see  the  nar- 
row bed  of  the  Potomac  and  the  course  of  the 
rivej',  with  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  Un- 
derneath you  look  down  on  the  Canal,  by  the 
side  of  which  a  ride  of  about  three  miles  brings 
you  to  the  Chain  Bridge^  so  called,  we  suppose, 
because  there  is  no  chain  about  it,  though  per- 
haps there  was  once.  This  is  directly  over  the 
"  Little  Falls,"  where  the  scenery  is  quite  pic- 
turesque. 

THE   AQUEDUCT. 

Near  the  "  Chain  Bridge  "  is  the  fifty-acre 
Keceiving  Reservoir  of  the  Aqueduct,  concern- 
ing which  we  may  as  well  say  a  word  here. 

"When  the  site  of  Washington  was  selected, 
the  springs  were  numerous  and  the  water  excel- 
lent ;  and  unusual  regulations  were  adopted 
against  sinks  of  all  descriptions  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  wells,  so  that  the  pump 
water  is  still  good  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But 
the  engineers  at  that  time  made  careful  exami- 
nations as  to  the  sources  from  which  a  greater 
supply  could  be  obtained  when  needed.     Mr. 
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Andrew  Ellicott  reported  in  favor  of  either 
Rock  Creek  or  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 
giving  his  preference  to  the  latter.  More  com- 
plete snrvejs  were  made  in  1851  and  1855  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Hughes  and  Lieut,  (now  General) 
Meigs,  and  they  concurred  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Ellicott.  He  reported  in  favor  of 
the  Great  Falls,  distant  some  eighteen  miles,  in 
preference  to  either  Rock  creek  or  Little  Falls, 
both  much  nearer,  but  not  furnishing  as  great 
and  reliable  a  supply,  and  the  latter  requiring 
machinery  to  raise  the  water. 

The  Great  Falls  are  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  higher  than  tide  water.*  They  will  furnish 
a  constant  and  everlasting  daily  supply  of  over 
thirty-six  millions  of  gallons, — which  is  nine 
millions  more  than  the  Croton  aqueduct  sup- 
plies to  IS^ew  York,  twenty-one  millions  more 
than  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  Schuylkill, 
and  twenty-six  millions  more  than  Boston  ob- 
tains from  the  Cochituate.  The  water  from 
the  Great  Falls  was  admitted  in  Dec.  1863,  but 

*  The  following  are  given  by  Col.  Hughes  as  the  levels  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  points  within  the  city,  above  ordi- 
nary low  tide : 

Foundation  of  St.  John's  Church,  ....     65.50 


Corner  of  I  and  Thirteenth  streets,  west. 
Base  of  Observatory,      .... 
Eastern  base  of  Capitol, 
Corner  of  N  and  Eleventh  streets,  west, . 


82.10 

96.20 

89.50 

103.70 
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the  -city  was  supplied  for  a  year  or  two  previous 
with  three  millions  a  day,  from  a  small  stream 
called  the  Powder  Mill  Branch.  The  work  lias 
frequently  been  suspended  by  the  irregular  ap- 
propriations, which  have  increased  the  cost 
thus  far  to  something  like  a  million  more  tlian 
the  estimate  of  Gen.  Meigs,  which  was  about 
$2,000,000,  based  however  upon  the  proviso 
that  it  should  be  steadily  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, of  which,  from  past  experience  of  Con- 
gressional action,  he  might  well  have  enter- 
tained doubts.  The  advantages  are  summed 
up  as  follows : 

Simplicity  and  durability;  perfect  security 
and  inexhaustible  and  unfailing  source ;  lavish 
use,  which  can  be  indulged  in  in  consequence 
of  abundant  supply ;  power  of  street  washing, 
cooling  the  air,  and  embellishing  the  city  by 
great  fountains ;  use  for  driving  small  machines, 
lathes,  printing  presses,  and  the  like ;  great 
space  for  settling  and  purifying  in  reservoirs, 
and  great  quantity  in  store  for  emergencies: 
small  expense  of  keeping  up  the  works  when 
once  established,  and  consequent  low  price  of 
water  delivered  in  houses  or  factories. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  immense  area  of 
the  city  streets,  adapted  more  to  national  pride 
than  to  the  means  of  any  tax  payers  of  any 
place,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  water  re- 
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quired  for  the  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
will  see  a  reason  why  this  had  to  become  a 
Government  work.  The  income  from  tlie  wa- 
ter will  no  doubt  in  time  repay  to  the  Govern- 
ment such  part  of  the  cost  as  is  properly  charge- 
able to  the  city. 

There  are  eleven  tunnels,  some  of  theiu 
many  hundred  feet  long,  and  six  bridges,  one 
of  which,  crossing  the  Cabin  John  creek,  is 
constructed  of  a  single  arch  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  span  (as  long  as  Bunker 
Hill  monument  is  high)  and  one  hundred  feet 
high.  A  Distributing  Reservoir,  for  George- 
town, was  passed  as  we  drove  along  the 
Heights. 

In  returning  from  this  drive,  or  rather  series  of 
drives,  you  pass  through  the  principal  street  of 
Georgetown,  laid  out  in  1751,  now  a  city,  with 
a  population  of  about  eight  thousand.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  Washington,  as  Brooklyn  is  of 
'New  York,  being  only  separated  by  Rock  creek, 
which  is  crossed  on  a  bridge,  the  arches  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  aqueduct  pipes.  A  little  above 
is  another  bridge,  on  the  site  where  one  was 
formerly  constructed  of  refuse  materials  from 
public  buildings.  The  names  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  were  engraved  upon  the  arch, 
that  of  Pennsylvania  was  on  the  keystone. 
Hence  the  name,  "  Keystone  State." 
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We  are  now  back  in  "Washington,  and  the 
first  thing  we  encounter  is  Mills's  statue  of  its 
founder,  in  "  The  Circle,"  as  the  inclosnre  is 
called.  Pity,  for  its  effect  on  approach,  that 
the  statue  had  not  been  so  placed  as  to  present 
a  side  view. 

On  this  spot,  in  1860,  President  Buchanan, 
with  Yice-President  Breckinridge,  Senator  Ham- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  and  other  distin- 
guished Southerners  around  him,  as  the  statue 
was  about  to  be  unveiled,  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  Union  might  ever  continue,  with  this 
city  for  its  capital  ;  and  all  gave  a  shout  of  con- 
currence. Probably  the  Southerners  were  sin- 
cere,— with  the  proviso  understood  that  they 
were  to  be  the  rulers. 

This  statue,  and  that  of  Jackson,  opposite  the 
President's,  have  been  severely  criticised.  They 
may  not  compare  well  with  works  in  Europe, 
but  are  very  creditable  to  a  self-taught  artist, — 
much  more  than  is  the  Webster  statue  by  the 
celebrated  Powers,  in  Boston. 

Of  course  you  will  wish  at  some  time  to  visit 
the  Observatory^  where  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
many  beautiful  instruments,  is  to  be  had  in  the 
day  time,  and  a  look  through  the  telescope  some- 
times at  night.  Here,  too,  at  this  time,  "  the  Cor- 
ral "  is  to  be  seen  by  those  interested  in  the  ex- 
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tempore  management  of  large  numbers  of  army 
horses.  When  this  is  removed,  the  Observatory 
square  will  probably  be  laid  out  as  a  more  or- 
namental inclosure. 


XXXIII. 
ODDS    AKD    ENDS. 

PRESENTS. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Patent  Office  has  his 
attention  called  to  the  various  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations,  the  original  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  commission  of  Washington,  his 
camp  chest,  and  other  relics.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  trinkets,  swords,  guns,  &c.,  present- 
ed at  different  times  to  the  President,  to  our 
ministers  abroad,  and  to  other  officials,  who  are 
not  allowed  by  law  to  receive  gifts,  and  have 
consequently  deposited  them  in  the  '^  Depart- 
ment of  State,"  but  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  Patent  Hall  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic. Every  nation  has  what  is  called  its  crown 
jewels,  and  these  are  the  nearest  approach  of 
"  Uncle  Sam  "  to  such  a  collection ;  though  of 
late  years  Congress  has  so  often  given  permis- 
sion to  officers  to  retain  particular  presents,  that 
it  is  probable  the  collection  will  not  be  greatly 
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increased,  except  so  far  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  That  dignitary 
will  hardly  ask  for  such  a  trivial  benefit,  espe- 
cially as  his  name  will  be  more  publicly  asso- 
ciated with  them  if  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
State.  When  the  new  fireproof  State  Depart- 
ment is  completed,  there  should  be  a  suitable 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  these  mementos  of 
our  foreign  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  the  treaties, 
great  seal,  &c.  It  hardly  seems  fitting  to  place 
these  articles  alongside  of  patent  ploughshares 
and  baby  jumpers,  although  it  may  be  said  with 
some  propriety  that  the  real  jewels  of  the  nation 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  evidences  which  the  Patent 
Oflfice  furnishes  of  the  progress  of  its  sons  in  me- 
clianical  science.  Still,  each  Department  has  its 
peculiar  associations,  to  which  some  regard 
should  be  had.  The  visitor  to  the  Treasury 
will  naturally  expect  to  see  everything  which 
will  illustrate  our  financial  progress,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  specimens  may  be  collected  there 
of  all  our  coins,  and  paper  currency,  from  Con- 
tinental notes  down.  In  the  War  Department, 
all  the  improvements  of  arms  should  be  exhib- 
ited, either  at  the  Department  proper,  or  the 
Arsenal.  The  building  known  as  the  "  Ar- 
mory," on  the  Mall,  was  commenced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ultimate  collection  there  of  all  our 
military  trophies.    So,  in  the  !Navy  Department 
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or  the  Navy  Yard,  models  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering  are  al- 
ready to  some  extent  collected,  but  are  not 
arranged  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  convenient 
inspection.  As  to  the  relics  of  Washington 
and  other  revolutionary  heroes,  the  National 
monument,  if  ever  completed,  would  be  the 
proper  depository — until  then  they  might  be 
placed  in  the  old  Representatives'  Hall  at  the 
Capitol. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  presents — an 
amusing  chapter  might  be  made  upon  the  dis- 
position made  of  some  articles  which  could  not 
be  very  conveniently  exhibited  in  a  Public  Hall. 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren  were  the 
recipients  of  Arabian  Horses,  Lions,  and  other 
live  animals,  which  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
given  to  charitable  institutions.  If  any  more 
should  come,  they  might  be  added  to  the  small 
menagerie  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  Dr.  ISTichols  have  collected  at  the  "  Lunatic 
Asylum,"  where,  if  they  serve  no  other  useful 
purpose  they  will  at  least  divert  the  minds  of 
the  patients.  A  rich  carpet  presented  to  Pres- 
ident Yan  Buren  is  kept  rolled  up  in  a  glass 
case  ;  it  had  much  better  be  spread  as  a  rug  in 
the  President's  east  room,  if  the  moths  have  left 
it  in  a  condition  to  be  seen.  A  bottle  of  otto  of 
rose,  said  to  be  of  immense  value,  and  demijohns 
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of  rose  water,  are  carefully  preserved.  Their 
sweetness  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ^'  wasted  on 
the  desert  air  "  lor  they  are  never,  publicly  at 
least,  uncorked.  There  have  been  occasions, 
after  an  influx  of  the  great  unwashed  crowd  of 
office  seekers,  when  a  little  of  the  perfume 
sprinkled  about  the  Executive  mansion  would 
have  been  most  desirable. 

PICTURES. 

A  collection  of  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs  who 
at  different  times  have  visited  the  Capital, 
mostly  painted  by  C.  B.  King,  belong  to  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  Smithsonian  Gallery,  which  w^ere 
painted  by  Stanley,  but  have  not,  that  we  are 
aware,  been  purchased  by  the  Government. 
They  should  ornament  the  rooms  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  while  the  portraits  of  Guizot, 
and  other  eminent  men  might  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol  or  in  the  Smithsonian. 

SCIENCE. 

Among  the  Indian  relics,  minerals,  &c.,  at 
the  Smithsonian,  are  many  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  ^National  Institution  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  Science,   which  was   incorporated   by 
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Congress,  and  intended  to  occupy  a  position 
similar  to  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Paris.  For  a 
time  there  was  much  interest  taken  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, honorary  members  were  elected,  and 
a  correspondence  invited  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  this  action,  together  with  the  names  of 
Government  officers  connected  with  it,  elicited 
many  replies  from  Europe;  and  the  principal 
business  at  each  meeting  was  the  recital  of  the 
donations  received.  But  the  necessity  of  rely- 
ing upon  annual  subcriptions,  led  to  the  election 
to  the  privileges  of  membership  of  all  who 
would  pay  the  annual  fee,  which  lowered  the 
value  of  the  honor,  although  many  of  the  most 
learned  and  scientific  took  an  active  part.  Tlie 
funds  received  were  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the 
freight  on  articles  presented. 

Mr.  Woodbury  and  others  advocated  the 
plan  of  placing  the  Smithsonian  bequ-est  under 
the  control  of  this  Society,  and  two  of  the  re- 
gents are  required  to  be  members  of  it,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  meetings  have  lately 
been  held.  The  collections  practically  belong 
to  the  Government,  that  being  their  destination 
in  case  the  Society  is  dissolved. 

We  may  here  mention  that  a  learned  society 
is  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  being  the  supervisory  or  visitorial 
board,  composed  of  the  ex-officio  members  not 
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in  Congress,  of  the  board  of  Regents,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  elect  honorary 
members.  Two  or  three  meetings  only  of  this 
board  have  been  held,  and  a  few  honorary 
members  chosen,  but  it  has  probably  been 
found  impracticable  to  accomplish  much,  from 
the  constant  official  engagements  of  most  of  its 
members. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  recently  incorpor- 
ated by  Congress  is  more  effective,  as  the  num- 
ber of  members  is  limited  to  fifty,  and  they  are 
to  be  the  medium  of  all  scientific  investigations 
required  by  the  De])artments,  which  is  the  only 
source  apparently  of  income. 

Another  portion  of  the  collections  in  the 
Smithsonian  are  marked  as  the  results  of  the 
South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  such  of  these  as  were 
new  to  the  botanist  or  natural  historian  have 
been  most  exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  Report 
of  the  scientific  corps  of  that  Expedition,  of 
which  seven  or  eight  volumes  have  been  issued. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  only  ordered  one  hun- 
dred copies  to  be  printed  ;  out  of  which  the 
States  and  Foreign  Governments  have  been 
supplied.  Some  of  the  remaining  copies  were 
destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  Congress  Li- 
brary ;  the  work  is  therefore  very  rare.     The 
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plates    have,  we   believe,   been    given   to   the 
Smithsonian. 

The  Coast  Survey,  south  of  the  Capitol,  is 
very  interesting  to  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
geographical  investigations,  while  the  process 
of  engraving  the  maps  is  in  the  highest  style  of 
art.  Many  a  visitor,  not  of  the  nautical  pro- 
fession, will  be  astonished  to  find  the  positions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  residence  laid 
down  here  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
minuteness  not  to  be  found  on  any  local  maps. 
It  is  only  here  and  at  the  Smithsonian  that  one 
can  retire  for  awhile  from  the  political  atmos- 
phere ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  relief  to  dis- 
cover, among  the  votaries  of  science,  those  who 
search  for  truth,  regardless  of  the  convulsions 
without.  But  those  who  are  prosecuting  the 
surveys  have,  of  course,  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  the  war. 

FLOWEES. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  article  on  the 
Patent  Office  to  the  conservatories  in  front  of 
the  Capitol,  and  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  the 
South  Sea,  Japan,  and  the  Mexican  Expedi- 
tions are  all  here  represented  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  useful  plants. 

Latterly  Congress  has  shown  a  disposition 
12 
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to  foster  and  encourage  this  foundation  for  a 
'' Jardin  des  Plantes^''  which  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  joint  library  committee. 
It  is  curious  to  see  by  what  devices  some  of  the 
most  useful  establishments  have  been  placed 
upon  a  permanent  footing ;  for  example,  when, 
many  years  ago,  John  Quincy  Adams  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  found  a  national 
observatory,  the  strict  constructionists  found  no 
authority  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
ridiculed  by  the  ignorant  as  "  a  lighthouse  in 
the  skies."  When  finally  established,  it  was 
under  the  name  of  "  a  depot  for  charts  and  in- 
struments," there  being  no  Constitutional  objec- 
tions to  a  place  for  the  reception  of  such  results 
of  naval  investigations.  The  regulation  of 
chronometers  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
which  an  astronomical  clock  and  an  observatory 
were  very  essential.  So  with  regard  to  the  con- 
servatories. 

Had  it  been  proposed  to  directly  establish  a 
series  of  greenhouses  for  flowers,  the  Democracy 
in  Congress  would  have  been  shocked  at  so 
purely  ornamental  and  feminine  an  appendage 
to  the  public  buildings ;  but  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  preserve  the  collections  of  the  expeditions 
which  had  cost  many  millions  of  money,  in 
order  that  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded 
might  be  prepared    therefrom.      Those  works 
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were  an  addition  to  the  Library,  and  hence  the 
Library  Committee  became  curator  of  a  flower 
garden.  To  Admiral  Wilkes  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  for  these  beautiful  additions 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Capitol. 

So  much  for  various  objects  which  cannot 
fail  to  occupy  more  or  less  the  attention  of  a 
man  of  leisure  in  "Washington.  I^Tothing  has 
been  said  concerning  private  collections,  as  it 
is  only  the  object  of  the  writer  to  allude  to 
those  subjects  which  may  be  the  foundations  of 
permanent  institutions  or  museums  in  the  N'a- 
tional  Capitol. 

XXXIY. 

ALEXANDKIA. 

At  one  time  the  space  between  the  Chain 
Bridge  and  Alexandria  was  one  series  of  grand 
encampments.  This  was  in  the  long  period 
which  ensued  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun ; 
and,  though  the  ground  is  comparatively  free 
of  soldiers  now,  and  consequently  presents  but 
little  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  for- 
merly enlivened  the  road,  still  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  ride  or  drive  to  Alexandria,  visiting 
Upton's  Hill,  the  Fairfax  Seminary,  and  other 
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points  rendered  memorable  by  the  war.  Ton 
can  return  by  the  boat  if  yon  desire  some  varie- 
ty. Alexandria,  like  Georgetown,  is  a  decayed 
town,  and  before  the  sutlers  and  the  crowd  of 
army  followers  flocked  into  the  place,  it  was 
decidedly  qniet  and  solemn  in  its  aspect,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  trade  in  shipping 
Cumberland  coal  from  its  wharves.  Some  per- 
sons think  the  house  where  Ellsworth  was  shot 
worth  stopping  to  look  at ;  and  the  old  Episco- 
pal church  at  the  head  of  the  street  is  interest- 
ing as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Queen  Anne  Architecture,"  so  prevalent  in 
many  country  churches  of  Yirginia,  most  of 
which  went  to  ruins  after  the  tithing  system 
was  abolished. 

Mount  Yernon,  below  Alexandria  some 
eight  miles,  has  been  so  often  described  that  I 
merely  refer  to  it  here  in  order  to  say  that  the 
war  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  receipts 
from  visitors,  and  consequently  delayed  the  im- 
provements and  conveniences  which  are  so 
much  needed,  and  which  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion will  undoubtedly  complete  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
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XXXY. 

THE    FORTS. 

In  the  progress  of  this  civil  contest,  the  pub- 
lic are  becoming  but  too  familiar  with  fortifi- 
cations of  every  description.  Those  around 
Washington  are  perhaps  more  carefully  con- 
structed and  elaborately  finished  than  any ; 
and  must  long  form  a  very  prominent  feature 
in  every  ride  or  drive  about  the  city.  To  one 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  such  structures,  they 
seem  to  be  wondrously  massive  and  enduring, 
considering  that  they  are  built  entirely  of  earth 
and  trunks  of  trees.  These  works  embrace  a 
circuit  of  nearly  forty  miles,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  City  and  Alexandria. 

There  are  some  fifty-six  large  forts,  besides 
as  many  more  smaller  ones  called  batteries. 
The  forts  mount  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  guns 
each ;  the  batteries  from  three  to  twelve,  mak- 
ing between  eight  and  nine  hundred  guns  in 
all.  Some  of  these  are  one  hundred  pound 
Parrott  guns,  and  several  two  hundred  pound 
guns  are  ordered,  and  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
two  batteries  at  Rozier's  Bluff  and  Jones's  Point, 
twin  forts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below  Alexandria.      The    forts   and 
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batteries  are  further  connected  by  rifle  pits, 
about  seven  feet  high,  so  that  every  access  is 
swept  by  large  guns  or  muskets  commanding 
every  valley.  The  bridges,  which  cross  the 
river,  are  protected  by  tetes  de  jpont.  All  the 
works  are  of  earth,  with  secure  bomb  proofs  to 
protect  the  men  in  case  of  an  attack ;  and  near- 
ly every  fort  is  provided  with  a  well  of  excel- 
lent water.  To  manoeuvre  one  of  the  cannon 
properly  some  twenty  men  are  required,  for  re- 
lays, &c.,  so  that  the  reader  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  number  needed  to  man  all  the  works. 
It  is  estimated  by  military  authority  that  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men  with  these  facilities  could 
resist  an  attack  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
that  fifty  thousand  could  resist  any  force  which 
could  be  brought  against  it.  A  fine  military 
road,  constructed  by  Lt.-Col.  Alexander  of  the 
Engineer  corps,  through  the  valleys  behind  the 
works,  and  out  of  observation  of  an  enemy,  con- 
nects the  forts  north  of  the  Potomac,  so  that,  in 
case  of  attack,  troops  could  rapidly  be  concen- 
trated at  any  one  point  without  marching 
through  the  city. 

The  forts  were  at  first  named  mostly  after 
States,  cities,  and  Kevolutionary  heroes,  but 
by  degrees  the  names  are  being  changed  so  as 
to  perpetuate  in  this  way  the  memory  of  offi- 
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cers  of  distinction  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  names : 

Korth  of  Potomac:  Forts  Sumner,  Mans- 
field, Bayard,  Simmons,  Gaines,  Reno,  Kear- 
ney, De  Rnssy,  Stevens,  Slocnm,  Totten,  Slem- 
mer,  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  Thayer,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  and  Batteries  Smeade,  Kimball,  Parrott, 
and  Cameron. 

East  of  Eastern  Branch  Potomac :  Forts 
Greble,  Carroll,  Snyder,  Stanton,  Baker,  Da- 
vis, Dupont,  Meigs,  and  Mahan;  and  Batte- 
ries Ricketts  and  Wagner. 

South  of  the  Potomac  :  Forts  Marcy,  Ethan 
Allen,  C.  F.  Smith,  Bennet,  De  Kalb,  Corcoran, 
Haggerty,  "Woodbury,  Whipple,  Cass,  Tilling- 
hast,  Craig,  and  Albany. 

To  visit  all  these  forts  would  take  much 
time,  and,  so  far  as  the  construction  and  arma- 
ment are  concerned,  a  sight  of  one  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  all  to  an  unprofessional  observer, 
but  there  is  great  variety  of  position,  and  the 
views  to  be  obtained  from  some  richly  repay 
for  a  series  of  rides  or  drives  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  summer's  day.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed, 
if,  in  some  of  the  works,  the  visitor  does  not 
find  pleasant  acquaintances  among  the  officers, 
though  we  hope  that  it  may  not  always  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  as  well  manned  as  at 
present.     Perhaps  Fort  Ellsworth  near  Alexan- 
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dria,  Fort  Whipple  near  Arlington,  Fort  Ethan 
Allen  near  the  Chain  Bridge  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  Fort  Sumner  on  the  north  side, 
Fort  Reno,  formerly  Pennsjlyania,  near  Tenal- 
Ijtown,  Fort  Stevens,  formerly  Massachusetts, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Fourteenth  street  and 
Seventh  street  roads,  Fort  Lincoln  on  the 
boundary  line  near  Bladensburg,  and  Forts 
Meigs  and  Stanton,  across  the  Eastern  Branch 
Bridge,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
most  important  points.  For  a  long  time  the 
forts  on  the  south  side,  toward  Alexandria, 
were  regarded  as  the  most  attractive,  chiefly 
because  they  were  the  first  erected,  and  are 
nearer  Upton's  Hill  and  other  places  at  times 
occupied  by  the  rebels,  but  partly  no  doubt  be- 
cause they  are  more  difficult  of  access,  passes 
being  required  to  cross  the  river,  as  well  as  to 
enter  the  fort.  Yet  the  works  on  the  west  and 
north  are  quite  as  attractive  from  size,  construc- 
tion, and  position.  A  drive  out  over  the  Red 
Hill  road  to  Fort  Reno  at  Tenallytown  brings 
one  to  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  From 
this  you  pass,  by  the  military  road,  in  the  rear 
of  numerous  smaller  batteries,  to  the  immense 
area  of  Fort  Sumner,  from  the  top  of  which 
you  may  look  up  the  river  for  a  long  distance, 
and  see  many  of  the  works  on  the  Yirginia 
side.     Thence  a  short  drive  brings  you  to  the 
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Chain  Bridge,  whence  you  may  return  to 
Georgetown  by  the  Aqueduct,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere,  or  by  the  river  side. 
The  drive  from  this  point,  around  by  the  forts 
on  the  Virginia  side  to  the  Potomac  Bridge, 
should  be  the  occasion  of  a  separate  excursion. 
Fort  Stanton  also  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of 
country. 

The  various  contrivances  for  sheltering  men 
and  powder,  the  fearfal  implements,  in  the 
shape  of  bombs,  case,  grape  and  canister  shot, 
and  hand  grenades,  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. To  a  civilian,  the  first  impression  will 
invariably  be  one  of  wonder  that  such  works 
can  ever  be  taken  by  any  force,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  missiles  do  no  damage.  At  Yicksburg  it 
is  said  that  some  of  the  hand  grenades  were 
caught  as  they  were  falling,  and  hurled  back  at 
the  enemy. 

In  the  construction  of  these  forts  it  has 
been  necessary  to  take  possession  of  private 
property  on  very  short  notice,  and  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  An  estimate  has  been  made, 
showing  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  under- 
take to  pay  for  such  damages,  wherever  they 
have  occurred  all  over  the  country,  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  required.  About 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  woodland  have 
12* 
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been  felled  around  Washington.  Much  of  the 
work  on  these  structures  has  been  done  by  sol- 
diers, but  latterly  laborers  have  been  hired  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  useless  to  moralize  on  the 
good  which  might  have  been  done  with  the 
money  these  forts  have  cost,  used  in  other 
ways.  Such  reflections  apply  to  everything 
which  pertains  to  War,  yet  the  very  effort 
which  its  gigantic  undertakings  calls  forth, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
people  and  a  country,  often  fm-nishes  in  the 
end  some  compensation  for  future  generations ; 
though  this  is  but  poor  comfort  to  those  who 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  its  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure. 

Many  will  remember  what  a  sensation  was 
created  by  the  erection  of  the  fortifications 
around  the  city  of  Paris,  and  which  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It  was  said  he  had  caused  the  guns  to  be  so 
planted  that  they  could  be  fired  upon  the 
city ;  with  what  truth  we  cannot  say.  They 
were  probably  intended  by  that  king  as  a  pro- 
tection from  foreign  foes,  mindful  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  allied 
armies.  Little  did  the  ^Titer,  when  he  visited 
those  works  in  process  of  construction,  imagine 
that  he  would  ever  see  a  similar  chain  around 
the  American  capital.     Those  at  Paris  are  of 
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stone,  some  sixty  in  number,  and  constructed 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  are  now 
used  mainly  as  barracks  for  the  immense  army 
always  quartered  in  and  around  that  city. 
Some  of  those  at  Washington  will  probably  be 
converted  to  similar  uses.  Others,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  deserted  and  grass-grown,  will  be  me- 
mentos of  this  terrible  struggle  for  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government ! — places  where  chil- 
dren may  play  and  lambs  may  skip  by  the 
mouths  of  rusty  mortars  and  dismantled  guns. 
Connected  as  they  are  by  the  military  road, 
a  little  expenditure  in  trees  and  shrubbery 
would  make  them,  in  time,  part  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  drive — the  boulevards  of 
"Washington.     God  speed  that  day ! 
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